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Chapter i 

THE WITCH CULT 1ft BRITAIN 

fy|Y Directorship of die Museum o* Magic and Witchcraft at 
A Castletown, Isle of Man, bnn^ me a peat deal of corres¬ 
pondence from oil parts of ihe world; some Interesting. some 
abusive (a very little* just enough to enliven matters), some 
fantastic, and some funny in all senses of the word. 

However, my more serious correspondents waul to blow the 
origin Of witchcraft. Where, they ask, did it come from? What is 
behind this thing that obsessed the minds o i men for centuries? 
h it an underground cult of devihworship? A dark thread running 
through history? An irruption of the supernatural into normal 
life? Or is it an enormous delusion? What is the meaning of it all? 

This is a matter which of tale years has exercised the ingenuity 
of z number of writer*. These may be roughly divided into iliree 
schools. Firstly* those who Lake die severely ratimmlbt view that 
witchcraft was a kind ol tmis^ hysteria* arising from psychobgfcal 
causes. Secondly, those who maintain that witchcraft is real, and 
that il is the worship and service o! Satan, in whom its devotees 
appear to be pcat believers This is the attitude taken by that very 
prolific w riter, the late Montague Summers* and his many imitators 
Thirdly* tliat school, beaded by anthropologists like Dr, Margaret 
Murray, which has tried to Look at the subject without either 
superstitious terrors and theological argument on the one hand, 
or materialistic incredulity on the other This school of thought 
maintains that witchcraft is simply the remains of the old pagan 
religion of Western Europe* dating back to the Stone Age, and 
that the reason for the Church's persecution of ;t was tliat it wu 
a dangerous rival. I personally belong to this third school, because 
its finding accord with mj own experience, and because it is the 
only theory which seems 10 me to make scrape when viewed in the 
light of ihie facts of history. 

Perhaps t had belter state briefly what that experience is. 1 nm 
at present the Director of the only museum m the world* so far 
as 1 know, which is exclusively concerned with magic and witch' 
craft. 1 was ft Civil Servant in the Fit East (Malaya) until my 
retircmcnL and I made a huge collection of magical inaimmeius, 
cliarrm, etc., which footed the nucleus of the present collection 
here I um also an ftpctoeol^st und an imlhnTpologusi. ami through 
these studies 1 became Interested hi the part played b the life of 
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mankind by magical beliefs, and by what people did as a result 
of these beliefs. 

Vl th-n I was out Hast, before I had any contact with witchcraft 
tn Britain, J investigated much native magic without finding any, 
thing which could not be explained bv telepathy, hypnotism, 
suggestion or coincidence, and frankly I considered' mode as an 
iQiKuice of the curious tilings that people will believe, "lit those 
days I was very much interested in Dr. Margaret Murray’s theory 
that witchcraft was tl« re mains of an ancient religion; but as all 
authorities seemed agreed that while there was evidence that some 
people may have been witches, there was not the slightest evidence 
thaL witches had ever been organised into covens: and as Charles 
Godfrey Leland, who had known many witches in Italy and 
ehcftlmxQt iiQti ivrote a lot about (hern, nevtsr niculioiied smj coven 
or any organisation. J dismissed witchcraft as .wtcihing which 
had possibly happened once, but even if it liad existed i( had been 
" burnt out" three hundred years ago. 

The earlier books 1 read on the subject all seemed to agree to 
a certain extent They said that witches existed everywhere, and 
Were both male and female. they were intensely wicked 
nu:> worshipped the Devil, often in the form of a heathen god 
(but then, all heathen gods were the Devil). They had a big 
organisation, regular religious ceremonies on fixed dates, a priest" 
litxxl with priests, priestesses and officers, and an organised form 
of religion: though their ddty might he called " a god ” and ** the 
Devil almost in the same sentence, Hus was explained by saying 
that all non-Christian gods w ere really the Devil in disguise. 

However, in the fate 17ih and the 18th centuries public opinion 
seemed to change. In spite of the strong views of John Wesley and 
other clergymen, people did not believe in witches any more, to 
tlic extent tli.it when two clergymen i n du ce d a jury to convict 
Jane Wenham of talking to the Devil fo the form of a cat and she 
was sentenced to death for this in 1712. the fudges protested and 
she was released. In 1736 the penal laws against witchcraft were 
repealed: and I did not think that anyone, with the exception of 
the Rev. Montague Summers, dared hint that there migh t be 
anything in witchcraft to-day without being laughed at. Charles 
Godfrey Ldnnd hod been regarded as a romancer who had written 
up a few Italian fortune-tellers, and while Dr. Margaret Murray 
was known as a good anthropologist, it was thought dial she was 
writing about things that happened three or four hundred years 
ago, when people were superstitious, and believed silly thim* 
Ho weve r, after Dr. Murray’s books appeared, some oilier people 
were bold enough to admit that there were some witches left, but 
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said that they were only village forty cHMellm. impostors who knew 
nothing about the subject, and there never had been any organic* 
lion* and anyone who thought otherwise was just being iiuagina- 
live. I was of these opinions ta \9VJ t when, here: an Britain, ! met 
some people who compelled me to alter them They were inserted 
in curious things, rdiuximatron for one, and they were also 
interested in the lou dmt an ancestress of mint, Grjzd tisiirUnar« 
had been burned as a witch. They kept saying (hue they had met 
me before. We went through everywhere we hud been, and I could 
not ever have met them before in this life; but they claimed to have 
known rue in previous lives Although £ believe in cvincarnation* 
as many people do who have lived in lire East. 1 do not remember 
tm p;nu lives dearly: I only wish l did However. ihir*e people 
told me enough to make me think. Then some of these new for 
old'} friends laid, * H You belonged to us in the past. You are of 
die blood. Came back lo where u>u belong" 

I realised that E hail stumbled on something interesting: but 1 
was iudi -initiated before tilt word M Wien ,h which they tiiKd liit 
me like a LhunJerbt’Ll, mnj I knew where 1 was, and that the Oki 
Religion still existed- And so I found myself in the Circle, and 
there Cook the usual oath of secrecy, which bound me not to reveal 
certain thm^w 

In \hk way 1 made the discovery that the witch cult, that people 
thought to have been persecuted out of existence, stilt lived 1 
found, too* what it we* that made so many of our moth tors dare 
imprisonment K torture and death raihtr than give up the worship 
of the Old Gods and the love of the old ways. 1 discovered ibe 
inner meaning of that saying in one ol Fkmo MacLeod's books: 
11 Thu Old God? ore not dead They thittk we art." 

i am a member erf the Society for Psychical Research, and on 
the Commit tee of the Folklore Society- so 1 wanted to tdl rf my 
discovery. Bui I w&i met with a determined refusal ++ The Age of 
Peraccutkm is not over*" they told me: ” give anyone half a chance 
and the fires will blaze up again/ 1 When I ^akl to one of them, 
“ Why do you keep all these things so secret still? There's no 
persecution iimvadays! " [ was told, M Ob, isn't there? If people 
knew what I was, every time a cfaQd in the village was ill* or 
somebody 1 * chickens died, I should get the blame for it_ Witch¬ 
craft doesn't pay for broken windows. 1 * 

I can remember as a boy reading in the papers of a woman 
being bnmed alive in Southern Ireland as a witch: but I could 
not believe Uiat there could be any persecution nowadays in Eng¬ 
land, So, against their better judgment* they agreed to lei me write 
a link about the cult In the form of fiction* an historical ivovel 
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where * witch says p little of what (hey believe and of how they 
^cre persecuted. This was published in IMS under the title of 
High Magic's Aid. 

In 1951 a very i/nportam event occurmi Fhe Government of 
the day passed the Fraudulent Mediums Act, which repealed and 
replaced the Iasi remaining Witchcraft Act, under which spirii- 
ualists used to be prosecuted in modern times, This Act is, I 
believe, unique in Legally recognising the existence -jf genuine 
medium ship and psychic powers 

I thought that at Inst common-sense and religious freedom had 
prevailed; but even so, the passage of this Act was hjgbiv 
obnoxious to certain religious bodies which had been preaching 
igainst Spiritualism for years and trying to outlaw it as " the w <irk 
u Satan,” together with any other societies to which they objected, 
including Freemasonry and. of course, witchcraft 

A!k)ui Lt year previously, this Museum had been opened, and l 
isid tl.it tL-rcd myself ihat showing what witchcrafi really is r in 
ar.cicnt religion, would arouse no hostility in any quarter. I was 
10 lind out in due course how wrong f was! 

■Any iitteutpl to show witchciafr in anything even remotely 
resembling a favourable light, or to challenge the old representation 
of it as something uniformly evil and devilish, or even to present 
it as j legitimate object of study, can still arouse the most sur¬ 
prising reactions. The virtues of humanism, which Charles Suit- 
man defined as “ rensittviiy, intdligenee and erudition, together 
with integrity, curiosity and tolerance.” have still quite a lung 
w-ay to go in thsir struggle against the mentality which produced 
the Malleus Maieficamm. 

In 1152 Pcfineihome Hughes wrote a book. Witchcraft, which 
gave a very good historical account of witchcraft. but staled tJuif 
while m mediaeval times witches had a fully worfced-oui ritual of 
tbdr own which they performed, modem witches were simply 
perverts who celebrated " Black Masses," which lie described iu 
being blasphemous imitations of the Christian Mass. This made 
some of aiy friends very angry, and ! managed to persuade them 
li ln ^ 1 Jo *rite a factual book about witchcraft, 

and so I wrote W itchcraft Today.* (n writing this latter book I 
***> found myself between Scylta and Charybdis. If I said too 
ruurii 1 ran the risk of ^fouling people whom 1 had come to 
rq^ highly as friends Jf i said too little, the publishers would 
not be interested, in this tituulion I did the best I could in par- 
ucular f demed that witches celebrated the Black Mass, or liiai 
they killed anima ls—or even unbaptised flabies—as bliwd sacrificttsL 
* Slider, I9M — - --- — 
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One of the first questions I had asked witches as soon as I hail 
got " inside " was, " What about the Black Mass?" They all said. 
“ Wc don't know how to perform it. and if we did, wiuti would 
be llie point of doing so?" Prey also said, “You know what 
happens at our niceiing*. Pierc is the Jiltle religious ceremony, 
the greeiing of the Old Gods; then any business which has to he 
talked nver. or perhaps someone wants to do a rite for some 
purpose; mat there is a little feast and a dunce: then you have u> 
hurry for the last bus home! There is no time or place for any 
nonsense of ,r Black Musses/’ and noyhow why ihould we want 
to do one?" 

1 think this is just common sense To a Roman Catholic who 
befitvet in Transubstan nation, that is, that the bread and wine of 
the Mass are literally changed into the flesh and blood ot Christ, 
u ceremonial insult to the Host would be ihc most awful blas¬ 
phemy; but b itches do not believe this, so it wmdd simply he 
absurd to them to try in insult a piece oj bread, 

1 am not I he first to have pointed this out; Eliphas Levi, the 
celebrated French occultist, who was also a devote Catholic, stated 
uj his book. Dugme ei Ritud de In Haute Magie, thm Our first 
condition of success in the practice of black majpc was to be pre¬ 
pared to profane the coitus in which wc believed. 

Some may Iwlti that anyone who does not believe in Trans- 
substantiation Is lucking in the True i-aiili and dimmed to Hell 
I am told that certain Nonconformist ministers preaching agaiiwt 
TmnsubstanttaUon obtained consecrated Hosts and held them up 
to mockery in the pulpit: but I have never heard r hat this ntude 
them witches. 

What about the Christian people who carry such consecrated 
Hosts about in lockets as personal charms? Are they being; 
reverent or not? And are they witches'! (Wc have some of these 
charms in (his Museum), i know very- wdl that some people would 
be shocked at this practice, bui (his does not alter the fact that 
it is done 

The point which those writers who persistently link the witch 
cult with the Black Maw fail to appreciate is that they can either 
main lain that witches are pagans, or that they celebrate Black 
Masses; bui that in tire name of logic and common sense they 
cannot have it both ways 

Unlike a number of sensational writers, 1 do not wish to convey 
the impression that there are witches at wort in every comer of 
the Lind On tbs contrary, there are very few real witches left, 
and those keep themselves very much to themselves. They are 
generally the descendants of witch families, and have inherited a 
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tradition wlikh has been preserved for general ions. This is, indeed, 
the traditional way in which witchcraft was spread and preserved: 
ihc children of witch families were taught by their parents, and 
initiated at an early age, [□ fact p this is very probably the origin 
of all those frightful stories of the witches bringing bebsc$ to the 
Sabbat to mi them; whai really happened was Umt witch parents 
dared not omit to have their babies bapibed* for fear of instantly 
arousing suspicion. so they used to bring the babies to the Sabbat 
first, and present them in dedication to the Old Gods Then, they 
felt, it woukhTl mailer if a ceremony of Christian baptism was 
later pine through "for show" ("When 1 bow my head in the 
house of Rimmon. the Lord pardon Thy servant in this thing fc ) 
However* as the persecudon of the Old Religion grew more tierce, 
it became dangerous to admit children Innocent children prattled 
among themselves about where thrir parents wen! and what they 
did, and one unlucky word overheard by the wrong person might 
have meant death to the whole family- There are terrible records 
of child ren being banged or burned with their parents. merely 
because they wem of the witch blood Margaret Inc Qtiune, for 
instancy who was burned as a witch litre in Castletown in 1617, 
luad her voting son burned with her simply because he was her 
son Hence the custom of initiating the children was less and less 
observed. and this, coupled with the wholesak extermimition policy 
carried on at the Church's instigation, soon greatly reduced the 
numbers of She cult. 

However* there is one factor in ibe continuity of the tradition 
wlrich the opponents of the cult had not reckoned with. The 
witches are firm believers in reincarnation, and they say that 
* + Once a witch* always .1 witch.' 4 They believe lhat people who 
have been imitated into the cult, and have really accepted the 
Oh! Religion end the Ofd Gods in their hearts, will return 10 it 
or have an urge towards it tn life after life, even though they may 
have no conscious knowledge of their previous associations with 
it. There may be something in this; because 1 know personally of 
three people iu one coven who discovered that, subsequent to their 
coming into the cult in (his life, their ancestors had had I in fo with 
it, and I have already mentioned the witches who " recommetulcd M 
me. 

Of course, witch rites ti>day arc somewhat differed from whm 
they iia^sd to be many centuries ago. Then die gran meenngs, 
culled Sahlsats, used to be attended by large numbers of the 
population* who arrived provided wilh (he wherewithal to cook 
a meal for ihwiselves (hence the ” hdltsb Sabbat fires ^ we have 
heard so much about), and prepared In spend a night on the he ath 
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to morrymaktog, once ihc mote rerioti* rites were over, In hick 
most traditional country nrarryn i likings have some connKfion with 
di£ Old Religion: the Puritan Stubby In his A/mfnme of Abuses. 
fiercely denounces die people who stayed our all night in the woods 
” Maying ' on the old Sabbat date of May Eve; and Chmttoa 
Hole* to her Bngihh Fotkl&re. notes how the Northamptonshire 
"auisers "—folk-dancers dressed in fantuMto costumes'—arc called 
” witch-men" to this day. Such instances might be greatly 
multiplied. 

The English climate, of course, did not always permit these 
gatherings to be held on the heath* and i think (hat to this event 
they probably look place in someone's bam, or in the huji of a 
great house whose owner was friendly to the cult, to the Basque 
country of Pays de Labourd to 1609 the official investigator from 
the Parlcnicjil of Bordeaux, Pierre tie Lamxe. was horrified to 
find that the Sabbat was sometimes held to the local church, 
apparently wiiJi the priest’s consent. He was particularly scandal¬ 
ised to hmi how many Basque priests sympathised ivilji die Old 
Religion * 

We are often told horrid tales of witch meetings to churchy aMt* 
mst of witches who. in the words of Robert Bums* +i in kirkyurds 
renew their leagues owce howkii dead." But in the old times the 
churchyard \vu& the regular place for village merrymakings. In 
those days a churchyard was not, as it is to-day* a place of grave¬ 
stones, but simply a green sward From M, C. Anderson's Looking 
fof History in British Church ?*f we may see that dancing in the 
churchyard was quite feasible in the old days as the author 
that it was do! the practice to erect graves!ones ii> thoie who were 
buried there. “The great folks were burled beneath sculptured 
tombs within the church, , . , The little people remained anony¬ 
mous to death before the 17 th century. 1 ' 

Eileen Power* in her book. Mediaeval Peoplrt says* speaking 
ol the peasants: 

They UKd tp mpenril their -h; rind ays in dancing and vtoging and 
buffoonsy. as Country folk have atwtyt done until <mr vmii mure 
gliKimser. more ajsc. They were very merry and no# a! 

nit rtrfrned, and ehe place they flwnyi chose for xhatr dance* wag the 
churchy aid, and unluckily the ihey sang u they darned in a 

ripg were old rigan of ihcir forefAtban. "elt over from old 

Miyhy festivities, which they could nos ror^ nr ribald ]ove-t.’ngi 
which the Churdi diihkoi Over ami uv*r again *« fi-ad the Qimdi 
ooundls complain tog thu ihe pctnimu ram! wiineLuTii^ i he pnoH* 
!oo} iicre fingin^ kicked lOiijyi artlh ■ eherm of discing uomac- 
or holding 'balladt urd drarinp a nd evd am) waitfnn and 

"TieTanctBL dr L7tttE^ifj»rr dt « Pam. 1617. 

f Joint Murray, 19SS. * 

t Penguin Books* 195! * 
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luch^iLa lure? uf the; devil' p over and ovor ag^iEfl ihe biihopz f Of hade 
thevc ion^ and dances; bu! in vjjn In every cannery Lrt Europe 
nght LhiOiigh !hti Middle Ages to like time A ihs RefuimiiiJiati. 4rid 
«W it, epuitiry foil continued to |jng ^d dan^e in the churchyard 

She ccntinucs- 

.Amihei Itiisr ai^ry mil i* raid *bau! h pneM in Woreotturlhire, 
wIili w jli iep*. 4^-iic ill night by the jieoplc dEndn# m - 1- churcii 
yard. tad tinjinE a ^ith the refrain 'Sweetheart hsivii pirj^ «o 
that he could not %* it uut of hi* liai and die nett marmot; at 
Mas*, if: If rad of Saying Hnirortui Vtifasaim'. he »id T Swart heart KljV S 
piiy' sud there waj A dreadful »£&mlkl which got into a chronicle * 

However. I have never heard nf .1 present-day witch meeting 
being held zei a churchyard; i think dvewe simsaUun-mongm who 
h:ivc described present^uy witches as forgathering in graveyards 
arc guessing* and ihdr guess is a Sew centime out 
Actually witch meeting* to-day may hike pl.L-_v ^jiywbcrc that 
cs convenient. and only people who have been initiated into the 
cull arr allowed io be pr^^nt The actual procce&lgs would 
probably greatly disappoint those who have been nurtured; on idles, 
of blood sacrifices drunken ornk-s. obscene rites, etc, etc Witches 
do nol use blood sacrifices; and only llie type of mini! which 
considers : il recognition of the Elder Gods and their symbols to 
be diabolical " would ealj their rites M obscene M . There are, on 
the other hand, people who consider many of the Church's beliefs 
ami practices to be an insult to Divinity; a woman once told me. 
for instance, that she thought the Church of England's Marriage 
Service so disgusting that she could never bring herself to submit 
to i! Much depends upon one* point of view in these matters. 

The taking of wine during ihe riles is part of the ceremony; ft 
consuls usually of two glasses at the most, and b not intended 10 
be a " mockery 11 of anything, still less a " Black Majs " In fuck 
witches say lhai theif rite of the "Cakes and Wine" ta ritual 
meat in which cakes and wine are consecrated artd partaken of) 
it much older than the Christian cercintmy, and that in fact it 
is the Christians who have copied the rites of older religions, In 
view of die fact that such ritual meals are known to have lieen 
part of the Mysteries of die goddess Cybde In ancient times, and 
dial a similar ritual meal is partaken of, according to Arthur 
Avalon in Shakti tmd Skaktu by the Tautriks of India, who arc 
aUo worshippers 0! a great Moihrr-Goddess. there seem to be 
some grounds for this statement 
In the old days, they led me, ale or mead might be used instead 
of winep any drink in fart that had "a tick " in it because this 
repre^cnicd "life” I wonder if this is why Shakespeare used the 

* The chicmkTi in <iiuaiion wi*~tLu o klnhfui CunbrnibT^x^ld 
Ecrlriimtini. pt I. c- XLll. 
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expression " cakes and ale " as a synonym for fun which was 
frowned on by the pious ', 1 

It is a tradition (hat fire in some form, generally a candle, must 
be present on lire altar, which is placed in the middle of the circle, 
and caudles are also placed about the circle itself, This circle is 
drawn with the idea of ** containing ” the " power" which is 
raised within it. of bringing it to a focus, so to speak, so that some 
end may be accomplished by raising it. This focusing of force is 
called 41 The Cone ol Power ", 

Incense is also used, ;md ! have read in Spirituislivi literal arc 
that " power is thought by some mediums to be given off by 
naked fiairus, by a bowl of water., and by incense. All Lhece are 
present on the witches’ altar. 1 once took a photograph ..if a 
witches' meeting-place while a rite was being performed there; ibis 
included none of the people present, deliberately, but merely the 
altar, etc., and part of the circle. When the photograph was 
developed it showed "extras" in the form of ribbon-like forma¬ 
tions. some of which appeared proceed from the candles. I 
assured myself that there was nothing m the composition of tJte 
candles which con'd account for this phenomenon. nor was die re 
anything wrong with my camera. A copy of this photograph is on 
display in the Museum 

The great reservoir of ** power ", according lo the witches. U 
the human body. Spiritualists generally dtare this belief Upon 
the practical means used to raise and direct this 41 power " E do 
not propose to touch; but that it is not a mere flight of fancy to 
bdkvc in its existence is proved by some of the researches of 
modern science The radiesthesui journal. The Pendulum, for 
March, 1956, tamed an article called "Living Tissue Rays", by 
Thomas Colson, from the Electronic Medical Digest. This (old 
how Professor Otto Rahn of Cornell University had described to 
a meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Syracuse. New York, how yeast cells can be killed by 
a person looking intently at them for a few minutes The vast 
nils were placed on a glass plate uad held close to the person's 
eyes. The Professor explained this by saying that certain rays were 
emitted from the human eye which were capable of producing this 
result. For several years, he said, scientists had been reporting 
discoveries that living things produce ultra-violet rays. In the 
human hody they had been found coming from working muscles, 
and in the blood 

The finger-tip T*y% of «rvml penoni ml Comall killed rtmdily. 
The tip of JIn? nr*e dbeovered \& be « fine ulm-vialei tube 
Then came the eye, Human myi art nw always harmful From moina 
pcfihim they ire benehdah u> liny phmu iheie Ham to be m 
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{ftflcrance fo Use fcinii but lha Yetumc diflerfe Wtnai lWt if is 1«t»l 
lu ycait The s-imt fHrfsuJi fimiU it at tiilfcrcnl ralti, He ttuiy be 
"killing' fcl one lime and kenign 1 jle iUifrtJifer. The right hand ippon 
to ndisklc more than Lise left, even Ln Ecfwhutldera. 

Hick body rayi jectri le be ofi mod SETuitgty by Hue parti 

of Hie body ^vhicli are moal nipidly, inch ms the palm* or the 

hxndi and live *ote ol the feet , „ . The tops uf ih* hn^en ire very 
ftffmft omsiiers of ibis energy The b*dt gi>xsi off the least energy 
and like Abdomen and cheu dighdy mom. The v* OfgaEift in both 
t £xei and brearti in women emit tficw ray* -guile itrcmgly, 

The tkat iricntiiie fsroal iJi&f Him Is a personal dearie fretd, a 
kh of electrical tarn, within ami m the air arnuml a lii rifts, body, 
wu annooDccd to the Third Iftt&mUOOll Cancer Longrm Hu* 
icport wm smde by Dr ITumld S. Hiht, of Vale Lmvcnily. 
Jliirmifi eyts an: p^werfuJ electric batf erica. Thia diwvcry, dicvwing 
that each eyeball in on indep^ncttinE battery w;u ammuitecd to me 
Nilional Academy of Sciencei irk IWM by Dr. U altar II, Mtlci, Vale 
University pachdogEit . . The fact that ejet product deem at v hai 
been Iknown to whence. line? IK*U. when it wa» OticovtraJ in frogi, 
but the source of this atearic power, its vmimioiis and especially id 
high power in human beings. o little know si 

The above extract gives The reason for the witched 1 triulitiotiaj 
ritual nudity. To their Christian opponents ibis was mere iliaiue- 
lesmess; but fttudemjs of comparative religion know that, apart 
from the practical nwgfcul region given above, nudity in religious 
cemmuiues is a very old and world-wide practice Tills Li. in fact, 
yet another indication of the witdi cult's derivation front remotest 
antiquity. 

li may seem strange that the beliefs of the wiidi and the dis¬ 
coveries oi the man of science should ever find a realm in which 
they could meet iod much; yet this is iti>i Lhc First timer suds a 
thing'has happened- Hie doctor who introduced the use of Jj nitidis 
into medical practice bought the secret from a Shropshire witch, 
after inking an interest in her herbal cures. 

The witches' belief that ” the power "' resides within themselves, 
and that their rites serve to bring it out. is the great difference 
between them and the practitioners of M ceremonial; magic ", black 
or white The biter proceed by the invocation or evocation of 
spirits, sometimes of demons, whom they seek to compel to serve 
them. This is not the witches* way, though they believe dun helpful 
spirits, human or otherwise, come of their own accord to mshtt 
in their rile^ and that those present who have developed 11 the 
Sight M (Le. clairvoyance) may see such spirits, 

A popular belief about witchcraft* which b nevertheless 
erroneous, b the idea that a witches* coven must consist of 
thirteen people Actually, it may consist of more or less than 
thirteen people; but thirteen is considered to be the ideal Humber, 
This may be because it b the best nufbbcr of people to work in 
the witches 1 traditional nine-fool ctiyfc* m couples and a lender 

IS 
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Or it may be because witchcraft u a moon cult, nod there are 
thirteen moons in a year and thirteen weeks in every quarter, each 
quarter of the year having its Sabbat. The four great Sabbais are 
Gmiifetnns*. May Eve. Lammas, and Halloween; the equinoxes 
and solstices, are celebrated also, thus making the Eight Ritual 
Occasions, as the wilebe* call them. On the great Sabb&ls all the 
coverts that could forgather together would do so: but apart from 
these great Sabbols, minor meetings called Esbats are held The 
word “Eshat" may come from the old French ** s'esbattre ”, 
meaning “to frolic, to enjoy oneself", Traditionally, the Esbat n 
the meeting of the local coven for local matters, or simply for fun. 
and it is. or should be, held at or near the full moon. 

As might he expected from a moon cult, the leading part in the 
ceremonies is played by the High Priestess, or Maiden. She has 
I he position of authority, and may choose any man of sufficient 
tank in the cull to be her High Priest, In France the Maiden was 
sometimes called Im Reinc du Subbai: in Scoilfirnl she seems to 
hove been called the Queen of Elpbarne fi e Faery), and one old 
witch-trial has it that " she makes any man King whom she 
pleases **. 

Apart from the theory that the " fairieswere net nail y the 
primitive People of the Heaths, the smaller, darker aboriginal folk 
displaced by the Early Iron Age invaders, which f treated of in 
Witchcraft Today, there is another connection beoveen them and 
(he witches. In the popular mind, after the advent of Qmstianity 
(he old Celtic Paradise to which (he souls of pagans went when 
they died became the " Realm of Faerie ", and the God and God- 
de« who were the rulers of the After-World became the deities Of 
the witches, who held to the Old Religion, and also were considered 
as the Kins and Queen of Faery. Hence the High Priestess of a 
witch coven, who is considered as the Goddess’s living representa¬ 
tive, would naturally be culled " the Queen of Elphame “. 

The original “Fairyland " was the paean paradise, and the 
"fairies" of early romances, are very different from the dainty 
miniature creatures of later tales and children’s stories, made up 
when their original significance had been forgotten This is made 
abundantly clear by (be descriptions given in the anonymous old 
English poem. “Sir Orfeo”. of which the earliest MS. we have 
dales from the early fourteenth century. It is reminiscent of the 
Greek story of Orpheus and Eurydke, but with a happy ending 
instead of a tragic one, and contains a fine description of " Tlie 
proud e courte of Paradis ” v which was entered apparently through 
a hollow hill or rocky cave, and of it* rulers, “ The king o’ fairy 
with his rout and his queen, the White Goddess; “ As white as 
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mi ike were her weeks " tind so brightly shining that Orfeo could 
scarcely behold them, 

A, E, Waite, in his ini rod uct ion to Elfin Music, an Anthology 
of English Fairy Poetry* says: “ The Elizabethan age commonly 
identified the fairies of Gothic superstition with the classic nymphs 
who attended Diana, while the ellitt queen was Diana hersdf. and 
was called by one of the mimes of that goddess, that i». Titania, 
which is found in the Metamorphoses of Ovid as a title of the 
ti rarriii n queen " He states further that “, , . the original fairy of 
Frankish poetry and Action was simply a female initiated into the 
mysteries and marvels of magic.” 

A third ingredient in the of ** fairies ** is, of course, actual 
non-human nature spirits which some people claim to be able to 
see, and it is fascinating for tin: student of folklore to disentangle 
these different strands that weave through old stories and beliefs. 

The High Priest of a witch coven is. as we have seen, chosen 
by the Priestess. He is the person whom the Inquisitors and witch- 
hunters of old times used to call “ the Devi] ", as being either an 
actual supernatural devil or else his human representative Witches 
are constantly being accused of ** worshipping the Devil Now. 
when we use that word ** Devil", what picture automatically forms 
itself in most people's minds? Is it not that of a strange-looking 
being who seems to be partly human and partly animal, having 
great horns on his head, and a body covered with hair, although 
hk face is human? Have you ever stopped to wonder why this 
picture should automatically come into your mind in this way? 
There is not one single lest in the Bible which describes ” the 
Devil * or " Satan " in this manner. The only place in which you 
will find such & personage described is, curiously enough, among 
the gods of the ancient peoples. Here you will And quite a number 
of Homed Gods, and sometimes Horned Goddesses too. who were 
not. however, beings of evil, but deities beneficent to man. The 
reason why people picture “ the Devi) ” in this way is because 
from the very earliest times the Church has taught that the Old 
God who possessed these attributes was the enemy of the Christian 
God. and hence must be Satan; and people have got so used to 
this concept (hat they have never stopped to question it. 

It is evident from early pictures and descriptions (the earliest 
being the famous cave paintings found at Ariege in the Cavcme 
dcs Trois Fretes, done by men of the Stone Age), that the High 
Priest who was the god’s representative sometimes wore a ritual 
disguise, consisting of a head-dress bearing the horns of a stag or 
a hull, and a kind of robe of animal skins; sometimes, too, a mask 
■ Wefiv Scott, I88JL * 
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which concealed bis feature*, This custom seems to have been 
more particularly followed at lhe big Sabbats, when many people 
gathered outside the circle who were not actual initiates of the 
witches* mysteries, but came " for Judt" (Le. for the blessing of 
the Old Gods) or simply to enjoy themselves. It made the pro¬ 
ceedings more impressive, and at the same time safer, if the god's 
representative was masked and disguised, so that he could not 
be recognised. The horned figure, seen dimly by moonlight or by 
the light of torches, would have seemed to the outsiders to be a 
supernatural being, and the initiates would not have undeceived 
them When only initiates were present, there was less need for the 
ritual disguise, so the custom of wearing it has tended to fade 
out. 

11 will be seen that witchcraft is a system involving both magic 
and religion Diis in itself is an indication of great age, because in 
primitive times magic and religion were closely inter-related The 
priest was also the magician, and the magician had perforce to 
be a priest Indeed, when one comes to consider it. many religious 
rites to-day arc directed towards ends which might be called 
magical. What is the essential difference, for instance, between 
prayers for rain, or for a good harvest, and the oh! fertility rites 
which were directed (o (lie stunt end? And why must a King ur 
& Queen undergo the ritual of Coronation? With regard to ihe 
Church's prayers and a fertility rite, the difference would seem to 
lie in the latter working on the principle that “ God helps those 
who help themselves ", whereas the former is content with 
petition. The question of the necessity of Coronation ritual raises 
the whole idea of the Divine King or Queen which has engaged 
the attention of anthropologists for many years. The idea that 
there is any connection between religion and magic may be mdig- 
nantiy repudiated by some orthodox believers; nevertheless, both 
spring from the same root. 

As I explained in my previous book, there are certain secrets 
of the witch cult that 1 cannot by reason of my pledged word 
reveal; but many people write io me saying, * J You said in your 
book. Witchcraft Today that all the ancient Mysteries were basic¬ 
ally the same; so as we all know what these ancient Mysteries 
were, we know exactly what the witches’ secrets are. So why don’t 
you write another book Idling everything?** 

Now, while the undent authors who were initiated into a number 
of the Mysteries agree that they were all the same basically, and 
there is a certain amount^ of agreement among modem authors 
about what Iheir secrets were, i doubt very much if any of them 
realises the reason behind them. " what made them work.” in fact; 
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atKl what makes things work is (he witches' secret f Think that 
this was probably Lite practical secret of the ancient Mysteries also, 

However. I am nut going to be drawn in rhi* way to break my 
word: a statement which will, l hope, result in a saving of note- 
paper and stamps on the part of some ot my more aggressive 
correspondents, Certain of the present-day enquiries of psychical 
research, archaeology, anthropology, and psychology are beginning 
to converge in a manner tJuiL is gradually revealing facts about 
ancient beliefs and their effect upon human evolution which have 
not been realised before. It is my hope that this boot will be a 
useful contribution ip these lines of enquiry, and perhaps assist in 
their convergence. 

Upon the 1st March, 1956. Major Lloyd-Geoige, then Home 
Secretary, as a result of a question asked in the blouse of Com¬ 
mons, said that black magic was an offence in common law. When 
pressed by M.P.s to dentae blade magic, be said. " It is the opposite 
to white magic—fat which there was laughter and ironical cheers)— 
which is performed without the aid of the devil, so l assume the 
other is done with his aid ", 

If this be accepted 8s a definition, then authentic witchcraft 
is certainly not black magic, because witches do not even believe 
in the devil, kt alone invoke hint The Old Homed God of the 
witches is not the Satan of Christianity, and no amount of theo¬ 
logical argument will make hira so. He is, in fact, the oldest deity 
know'll to man, and ts depicted in the oldest representation of a 
divinity which has jet been found, namely the Stone Age painting 
in the irmennoAi recess of the Cavente do$ Trois Freres at Ancgc. 
He is the old phallic god of fertility who has come forth from the 
moraing of the world, and who was already of immeasurable 
antiquity before Egypt and Babylon, lei alone before the Christian 
cm. Nor did be perish at the cry that Great Fan was dead. Secretly 
through the centuries, hidden deeper ami deeper as time wem on. 
his worship and that, of lilt naked Moon Goddess, his bride, the 
lardy of Mystery and Magic and the forbidden joys, continued 
sometimes among the great ones of the land, sometimes in humble 
cottages, or on kmdy heaths and in the depths ol darkling woods, 
on summer nights when the moon rode high. It docs so still. 

From time to time the public have been treated to various 
highly-coloured and highly unconvincing ** revelations *’ in the 
popular Press and ebewhere upon the subject of "libek Magic", 
"Satanism '. and similar matters, and occasionally these have 
been linked with witchcraft. Let me stale right away that I person¬ 
ally maintain on altitude of thorough-going scepticism towards 
these things, and that even if they dd exist I do not consider them 
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to have any relation to tire survival of the witch cull Alleged 
" confessions*\ especially where witchcraft is mentioned, bear 
ample internal evidence of their own merctrictousness. m tlial they 
arc obvious!) modelled upon sensational thrillers and reveal no 
knowledge whatever of genuine witch practices. 

The real thing is deeper hidden than this People, especially 
couniry people, are reluctant to talk about it; hut no one, 1 think, 
con study folklore in this couniry for tong without becoming con* 
vinced of the amazing vitality and tcnndiy of old beliefs. 

Where the town-dwelta* usually goes astray m his conclusions 
about the witch cult is dial he has been fed mentally upon the 
alleged ” rcvdaliona” mentioned above, or upon works that 
associate witchcraft with some fantastic belief vagudy known as 
’■ Satanism witli Lire implication that it is, or was. a cult of evil 
and nothing else, t submit that ilik is an unreasonable view, and 
iui*i been promulgated by persons who possess ho qualifications 
beyond a bent for sensationalism oi an outlook blinded by religious 
bigotry The couniry man sod countrywoman preserve a belief 
through the centuries because they think it is some use to them, 
or because (hey derive some satisfaction from it. Of course, the 
benefit they derive from the belief may not always seem to us to 
be highly ethical Nevertheless, no one but a maniac would 
deliberately cultivate evil for its own sake. 

Tile foundation of magical beliefs, of which witchcraft is a form, 
is that unseen Powers exist, and that by performing the right sort 
of ritual these Powers, can be contacted and either forced or per¬ 
suaded to assist one in vome way. People believed this in the Stone 
Age, and they believe it. consciously or nut. to-day It is now well- 
known that most superstition is in fact broken-down ritual 

The unseen Poweri that have interested man most in his early 
history have been the power* of fertility and of contact with the 
spirit work}- of Life and Death. These are the elementary powers 
that became die divinities erf the witches, and their worship is as 
old as civilisation itself. The meaning of witchcraft is lo be found, 
not in strange religious theories about God and Satan, but in the 
deepest levels of the human tnind, the collective unconscious, and 
in the earliest developments of human society, 11 is the deepness 
of the roots that has preserved the tree. 
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Chapter IL 

WITCHES' MEMORIES AND BF1TFFS. 


VIANY people have written to me saying they enjoyed my book, 
Witchcraft Ttntay. and asking me to write more about the 
cult. The difficulty is, as 1 explained in the former book, that 
witchcraft has become one of the secret religions, wherein people 
can express their greatest longings and aspirations without being 
mocked at; those archetypal reverences which, arising from deep 
levels of Lite unconscious, so Strangely stir the soul These things 
1 think, are a true form of religion because they are natural; though 
constant bludgeoning and conditioning of the mind may blunt 
perception, and cause people to shut tbtir intuitions away in the 
inmost recesses of their bring 

With this Old Religion comes the knowledge of a type of magic, 
difficult at all times to learn, and more so in these days, when 
everything is against you in this respect: but which exists all the 
same as a closely guarded secret. Magic is in itself neither black 
nor white, bad nor good; it is how it is used, the intent or the 
knowledge behind it. that matters 

Other people write asking me to expound more fully my ideas 
of the origins of witchcraft, and the only true answer J can give 
is. " 1 don't know but I have been doing a lot of research on 
the subject and this book is largely the result. It is just what 1 
thirl, nut what I know, because I do not see bow anyone will ever 
find the first beginnings. They arc probably something like this: 
very primitive men. still rather like their anim al kindred, lived 
happily and thoughtlessly until they were menaced by the slow 
coming of an Ice Age. The trees grew thinner und thinner, and 
they had to search harder to get food. Their shambling gait may 
have resembled that of apes, sometimes perhaps even dropping 
to all fours; hut when snow came they found that by walking 
upright they kept their hands warmer, and could sec further. This 
upright position affected their brains, which grew keener. Their 
speech improved, and with it their ideas. The cold kfligd off much 
Of the fruit they lived on. and made them congregate in caves, 
going out in bodies to hunt game, taking more and more to a meat 
diet. With the discovery of fire-making, ritual may have started 
You did this and this, and up sprang jhe mag ic a l flame, a spirit 
at your command. Or it may have started with the custom of 
dancing to celebrate a successful hunt. 
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It became luck) to do certain rites to induce good hunting und 
gain ptwet over the game Then slowly certain people took to 
doing the rites, and something like a priesthood was formed: that 
is, they found who were the most magically powerful people ami 
used them. Hie dance was the chief method performed, mimicking 
the stalking sod skying of game. Later it took the form of a 
fertility dance, when they became outlie breeders and not so 
dependent on hunting Then came animism, and perhaps the 
worship of natural phenomena, moon, stars and sun. 

Magic has been classed as a trick closely guarded by the primi¬ 
tive magician- Perhaps so: it is the trick of doing something so 
that something else will occur. The airmen who drop a bomb 
could not make the bomb itself: they make intelligent use of a 
certain force wluch they' do not wholly understand: and Unit is 
what magic is If they misuse that force, and detonate the bomb 
in their plane, they may destroy themselves. This also occurs in 
mage; you must know how to keep the effects away front your- 
sdf. 

The witches’ own traditions simply tell them that they existed 
from all time: but that they came to where they arc now from 
the Summer Land in the distant past. When you ask them where 
the Summer T An d is they do not know; hut it seems so have been 
a place of warmth and happiness, the Earthly Paradise of which 
all races of mankind have some tradition, and which so many 
adventurers have risked their lives seeking, fit may be noted in 
this connection that in Welsh legend, “ Gwlad yr Hav ", "the Land 
of Summer ", is the Celtic Qtiier World, and also the place where 
the ancestors of the Cymir came from.) 

Witches also say that they ram* because maw winded magical 
rites for hunting; the proper rites to procure increase in flocks 
and herds, to assure good fi shing, and to make women fruitful: 
then, later, rites for good farming, etc,, and whatever the dan 
needed, including help in time of war, to cure the sick, and to hold 
and regulate ihe greater and lesser festivals, to conduct the worship 
of the Goddess and clue Homed God, They considered it good that 
men should dance and be happy, and that this worship and 
initiation was necessary for obtaining a favourable place in the 
After-World, and a reincarnation into your own tribe again, among 
those whom you loved and who loved you, and that you would 
remember, know', and love them again They think that in the 
good old days all this was obvious to the whole tribe. Witches 
were supported by the community, and they gave their services 
freely to ail who asked tiieir help. (A primitive National Health 
Service?) It is partly because of this that there is a strung witch 
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tradition that the) 1 may never take money for pranking their an; 
timt is. they may not wort fos hire. 

As they worked for the good of the tribe, they were inclined 
to favour a strong chief or king, someone who would see that the 
laws were observed, that everyone had their fair share, and that 
everyone did their wort properly. For this reason, (oo, they* were 
inclined to dislike politics: anything that made the tribe tight 
among themselves they considered bad 

They think that they were not Druids, but representatives of 
.in older faith: that the Druids were a good and strong male 
priisthood who worshipped the sun in the daytime, and were 
inclined <o mis in politics, while die witches worshipped the moon 
by night, it is almost as if the Druids were the bishops, etc., who 
attended the House of Lords and made die laws, and had a magical 
religion, while the witches were the parish priests, who kept out 
nf politics, and possessed a form of religion and magic of their 
own. 

ll must be understood clearly tltut witchcraft is a religion Its 
patron god is the Homed God of hunting, death and magic, who, 
rather like Osiris of Egypt, rules over the After-World, his own 
Paradise, situated in a hollow hid, or at least in a place which is 
only approached through a cave, where he welcomes the dead and 
assigns them their places: where they are prepared, according to 
their merits und wisdom, for rebirth into a new body on this 
curth* lor which they will be made ready by the love and power 
of tlie Goddess, the Great Mother, who is also the Eternal Virgin 
and Lite Primordial Enchantress, who gives rebirth and transmu¬ 
tation. and love on this earth, and in whose honour End by means 
of ritual the necessary power is raised to enable this to be done 
They think that the God and the Goddess assist them in making 
their magic, as they assist the God and the Goddess in tlwir turn 
by raising power for them by their dances and by other methods, 
in fact, they tees to consider the gods as being more tike powerful 
friends than deities to be worshipped. 

To them the concept of an Ail-Powerful God, one who could 
simply say, " Let there be peace. Let there be no sickness or 
misrery", and ail wars, sickness and misery would cease, and 
who for his own reasons will not say that word, snd keeps men 
in fair and misery and want, is not fit to receive worship. They 
quite realise that I here must be some gnat " Prime Mover some 
Supreme Deity; bin they think that if It gives them no means 
of knowing It, it is because It does not want to be known; also, 
possibly, at our present stage of evolution we are incapable of 
understanding It. So It has appointed-what might be called various 
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Under-Gods. who manifest as the tribal gods of different peoples; 
as the Elohim of (he Jews, for instance, who made them in Their 
own image t‘* Elohim ” being a plural noun), " male and fcmnle 
made They them Isis. Osiris and Horns of the Egyptians; the 
" porttJiantcau*word ** of certain initiates, ** Mabca which is 
MA, AB, BEN, fir " Mother. Father and Son”; and the Homed 
God and the Goddess of the witches They can see no reason why 
each people should not worship their national gods, or why any¬ 
one should strive to prevent them from doing so. This hits always 
caused them to lake a poor view of missionary enterprise, whether 
by the orthodox Church or by tot&iitariam such as the Com* 
munists They think that many of the troubles in this world arc 
by those various organisations which are formed " to make 
people do and believe what they don't want lo, and to prevent 
Uilto from doing and believing what they do want to.” 

It is usually said that to be made a witch one must abjure 
Christianity: this is not true; but they would naturally not receive 
into their ranks anyone who was a very narrow Christian. They 
do not think that the real Jesus was literally the Son of God, but 
am quite prepared to accept that lie was one of the Enlightened 
Ones, or Holy Men. That is the reason why witches do not think 
they were hypocrites “ in time of persecution " for going to church 
and honouring Christ, especially as so many of the old Sun'hero 
myths have been incorporated into Christianity: while others might 
bow to the Madonna, who is closely akin to their goddess of 
heaven. In former times attendance at church was compulsory by 
law-, and absence both punishable and dangerous, in tluit it aroused 
suspicion; but of this more anon 

It must be understood that witches were for the last two 
thousand years, at least the village priestesses, wise men and 
women, etc. They performed the rites which brought prosperity to 
the community; different from, but not opposed to, the official 
religion, which was at first Druid ism Then the Druids in Britain 
contacted the first Christian missionaries, who may have been led 
by Joseph of Arimathea They iiad long had a god called Hesus. 
and a tradition of a Divine Child, so it was not difficult for them 
lo accept primitive Christian teaching. This tended to separate 
them further from the witch cult, but there is no evidence of any 
antagonism between them. 

Then first the Roman, and later the Saxon invasions came. The 
kings, nobles, and the Christianised Druids suffered badly, and 
many fled to Ireland and .Scotland, as did many good craftsmen, 
jewellers, etc, (and much of the wonderful Irish art was the work 
of these British craftsmen}; Rut, contrary to what is often thought, 
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the main population remained in ihcir villages. The Saxons, at 
6m heal ben, were converted to Christianity by missionaries from 
Rome, and some laws against witchcraft were made. 

After the Norman Conquest the Saxons became a race of serfs 
under Norman masters Later the two races tended to amalgamate 
and intermarry, becoming English instead of British and Saxon. 
As there is no trace of Saxon customs in the cult, it does not seem 
that such Saxon witches as there were ever came into it; but when 
the Normans arrived they hud a tradition of something like witch' 
craft Whether this came from Norway or from Gaul ! am not 
sure, but it certainly existed At any rale, the British trad always 
thought of (he Saxons a$ oppressors who had robbed them of all 
the best in their country, and the witches disliked them because 
they mode laws against witchcraft, so both were wryly amused to 
see the Saxons being bullied in their turn. 

The Saxons were hard-working, thick-headed, stolid people, who 
stayed where they were and paid heavy taxes, while those 
“Britons" who were left were inclined to be vagabondish. gipsy- 
wandering, hunting and lighting types of people, who would rake 
service easily with the Normans. Tliey made good mercenary 
soldiers, who lived hard and liked fighting. 

Christianity sat lightly upon the Normans. They were originally 
what in the East are called " rke-Christians “ Their father* had 
received lands from the French king to keep other pirates away, 
on the condition of accepting baptism Not so many years ago in 
China, Feng Hu Sang, the Christian general, used to baptise his 
troops by playing hoses on them as they marched past, and as 
Charlemagne used to drive pagan tribes through rivers at swords 
point, having a bishop blessing it higher up. Such moss-conversions 
are apt not to be very sincere But Christianity was at that time 
something to which, although you might not believe it or even 
dearly understand it, you had to conform if your ruler was a 
Christian convert, and to give up your pagan gods and declare 
them to be devils. Yog could do that easily, by word of mouth at 
any rate; but the customs and beliefs of centuries arc not altered 
so readily or so quickly as this. 

William the Conqueror had wisely proclaimed that he was the 
ruler of the Church, and he appointed his own Bishops; but as 
the Church at Rome became more powerful it insisted on appoint¬ 
ing non-English Bishops to all offices of profit. This and other 
matters caused some of the Normans to take notice of the older 
faith. For if it was so difficult and expensive to gel into the 
Christian Heaven and to dodge (he dhristian Hdl. the witches' 
Paradise was simple and pleasant; but you had to keep your tvliff 
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in it dark. This, to the younger men at least, was easy and 
romantic. You simply went out hunting with a few faithful 
retainers* and lost yourself in the woods for a while. Doubtless all 
the Castle knew wture you had really been, but they didn’t tell 
the Stoke (die Saxon village), or the priest: unless, as was often 
the case in the early days lie had been there himself taking pun 
in the rites. 

There were several wars which troubled the countryside in 
places, but otherwise things remained much die same until about 
the tirn<; of Edward i, who expelled the lews. Until then the Jews 
had been a race apart, who were merchants, money-lenders, tax- 
collectors and doctors, living chiefly in the towns, marrying usually 
among themselves, hated but tolerated by the Church, their num¬ 
bers kept down by occasional massacres When King Edward 
banished them from England large numbers from the big towns 
left the country; though numbers weal to ground, into the outhmd 
districts beyond the law: that is, into the British settlements, the 
witch districts These probably had some connections there already. 
At least, it is a witch tradition that during the Jewish massacres 
they had always given them shelter when they could. and it is 
from these Jews that the witches got to know of the Qabalah. and 
obtained many of their ideas of the Jewish mystical and magical 
traditions, upon which most mediaeval magic was founded. 

Neither the witches nor myself wish to argue as to tlte rights 
or wrongs of whin Ibe Jewish Qabajists taught. AD 1 can say is 
that there is a witch tradition (hat this teaching among others wav 
given and believed, namely that the ancient religion of Israel was 
the worship of the Elohim. ihe Supernal Father and the 
Supernal Mother. W1 k> had made man in Their image, male and 
female (Genesis, Chap. f. v. 26-28): this mystery was symbolised 
by die sacred Twin Pillars, Jachin and Boar, oi Solomon’s Temple: 
but after Solomons time wicked priests arose who perverted the 
true faith, and instead of the Gods of Love, preached a solitary 
God of hate and vengeance. To gain power and wealth, these 
priests had committed many pious forgeries of Holy Writ, and so 
led men from the truth. 

In this connection, t may quote from the Introduction to S. L 
MacGregor Mathers’ book, The Kabbalah f/nve/M. Speaking of 
the symbolism of the Sephiroth, the Ten Emanations of Deity, 
he says: 

Ainrxig these SephJiuth, Jointly *nd -cvmlly. m BnJ the develop, 
merit trf Ihe perwm jnd attribute* of G«L Of Ifw* tttme mult 
tome female. Now* Tor kwh reason or HW bo« knows m 
ihHOidTes the inmlaton of the Bible hire carefully Crrrwdtd out of 
cun cnee uiii .iTioLiiereO ujf every rrfeostiM to the fact that ifta Deity 
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ii bath paajculini? ud feminirtt They have inmdat&d n fftnlnijif 

e tfnxf by a. rwti-wlmr in the gim of the ft-urd Elrchim. They 

ivc, hftnttver* Left an kudrattttt kdmisamn of their knowledge that 
ii wii plimtf ift Gen, 1. v 26, M And lUdtriin said; Let l'5 make man.” 
A gnin jv, 2?) r herw c&uld Adorn be made in the imige of (be F:otdnr K 
mile *nd fcmale, unless the fcl&hien were male and female s!jO Hi* 
word EOrihim is a plural formed I'ram ihe feminine nsnnlftr ALH P 
EhaA, by adding JM to the word. Bat inasmuch si IM b usually 
the l^rmimilxrm of the m^oilinc plural, and It berc added to a 
t'emini]]c noun, it give* to the 'word El shim the WftK of a female 
pgmey united i<* a niMcuitne idea, and i hereby capable of produdnf 
: L n tfijuprinj. Nns', wit heur much t>f ihe Father aod the Son* but we 
htui rtcitlijfij? uf the MMhcr in the ordicsry cEli^ioria ot she day, Uul 
in the Qahihh we find ihm Ihe Ancient of IHy* &ujtrm* Hiraelf 
fimulluneoliniv inlo the Father and the Mother, and thus bezels die 
Son Now. ihia Mol her u Elohist Again, ws ate usually told that the 
ttuly Spirit h numulinc But the word RVCh. Hunch, Spirit, I* 
femumie. as appear* from die following passage uF the Stpher 
Vemndi: AChlh RVCh ALH1M CnllM, ,-trW^ tfrmmfw «*: 
.Id/iuJ, rrjtiiruJ'/ttr) Rnjcb £faA/m Chiint E One ri 5frf die Spirit uf the 
EkibEm of life ” 

M I have previously mentioned, the witches were quite well 
affected towards the early Celtic OmsttEins and the Culdcc*. the 
Druids who had become Christians* hut were mt so well affected 
towards the Saxoa-s who had invaded them or towards their type 
of Chmtumity H which derived from Rome and denounced witch 
rites with puritanical fervour. It is noticeable dial soon utter the 
Qubulisti began to mingle with diem the Church began to permute 
them WJiat scents to have happened is that the Jews in hiding 
disliked toughing it in the British type of village, and slowly came 
back into the towns; bin they dared not be known as Jews. They 
Lmd to pretend to be good Christian^ and they could not be 
moneylenders any more. The Church, the Templars, and the 
Lombard goldsmiths had taken that lucrative job over: but they 
could be doctors and "wise men" generally, and many of them 
became the type we think of as " wizards f \ practitioner of 
ceremonial magic, sellers of cures mi charms, and practised as 
astrofogerSj and there we re nony people who wanted their services. 

Astrology was always respectable: many Churchmen practised 
it, and the law never bothered them, The fundameniul idea of 
astrology is enshrined in the famous precept of Henries Tnsme- 
gktus, from the Snraregdiue Tablet, “That which is below is like 
that which is above, and that which is above is like that which 
is below, for the performance of the miracles of the one substance,'* 
Everything was considered tn have its a* on logical signature or 
nileohip, and to know the astrological signatures of herb?, and of 
the ports of the human body was an important branch of mediaeval 
medicine I he grcit authority for carty astrologers was Claudius 
fhotemy i2nd century AJ}.). Cyril Fagyn, in his Zodiacs Old and 
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New, sa ys, “ Ptolemy** Great Construction 1 und 'Pour Book** 
were trttDJtoed loiq Arabic and with the Moorish invasion were 
introduced into western Europe during the Dark Ages Hiis 
probably western Europe’s first mtroducikm to classical astrology 
From the Arabic the books were tendered into Latm by the doctors 
of the church/" 

Witches are inclined to smile at learned rmigichim, saying that 
they never could do much without a witch so help Them: but they 
do acknowledge that in the terrible 44 burning times 11 many witches 
were sheltered and protected by magicians and astrologer*, and 
perhaps this is all die more reason why they pay attention u> the 
teaching of the Qabahsts. Astrological ideas form an integral part 
of the Hebrew Qabala h. 

Unite the Saxon kings there were taws against magic and 
witchcraft; but the punishment was usually only by a fine or by 
doing penance in church, and there h no record of it being actually 
inflicted. The first Lrial recorded for witchcraft in England was in 
ihe tenth year of Hie reign of King John, when the wife of Odo the 
merchant accused one Gideon of bewitching her. Gideon was tried 
by the ordeal of reel-hot iron, and acquitted. As the ordeal by 
red-hot iron was a serious thing, either Gideon was favoured by 
die priests who conducted the ordeal and who were said to have 
methods of protecting their favourites from the fire, m else he 
was able to work quite good magic, possibly of the sdf-hypnotk 
type, for recent experiments at the University of Texas have been 
producing remarkable results in the use of hypnotism for the treat- 
merit and cure of bums 

Witchcraft continued to be an ecclesiastical crime only in Eng¬ 
land for many ycats, and was largely mixed up with charges of 
denying the existence of demoniacal agency; for the Church said 
[hat denying a personal devil was equivalent to a confession of 
atheism and a dc&hl of the Holy Scriptures themselves. In this 
way a great number of witches were doubtless, con vie led The;, 
were accused of following or courting wish M the fairies ,, a or 
Heme the Hunter, or Robb Hood, the Devil To say tic was no* 
the Devil was heresy: .md many people wen: brought to execution 
on that account, TTml is. it wax put to them* “Do you believe 
Heme, or Robin, or the Queen of Elphame. us the rase might 
be, is The Devil?” If they said "No 1 ', it was heresy 
If they vdd bl Yes ” they were convicted of diabaUsm, At fe they 
probably all denied that he or she was the Devil; but then the 
obvious question come. ** If they are not the Devil* you must know 
them as a mm or a woman. Who are they? Lei them be arrested 
and tortured " Probably tmttry confessed to dealings with the 
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Deri), so as no! to $et someone else, 3 h uman Leader of a coven, 
into trouble. 

The mention of so popular a figure of legend as Robin Hood in 
this context may seem strange However, he is one of ihe forms 
of the old god of the woods who presided over ibe May gomes. 
His name "Hood “ probably means " Robin of the Woods", ns 
his equivalent in France was calk'd “ Robin dcs Bois "* 

Most of the general public had at Least a shrewd idea of where 
to go if one wanted to get medicines that worked, or ti bit of 
advice in time of trouble, and the country folk knew quite well 
that dances and rites were held at regular intervals to bnng good 
crops, etc., and were aware who organised and took part in them: 
and so occasion*!! " purges T * were carried out by the church 
authorities Some will doubtless say that even if the witches dill 
not know they were doing wrong, they knew it as soon as the 
Church proclaimed witchcraft to be heretical and sinful: bui to 
the witches it did not seem just that tliey should be condemned 
for doing what hail been done for centuries and thought no ill 
of; what, they asked, was wrong with the old customs, anyway? 
And was not die Church always forbidding anything nice? 

If in England, as on the Continent, the persecution had been 
everywhere at the sonic lime, it might have seemed different: hut 
there would be & wild flare-up of persecution in the domains of 
one lord, been use he or his wife had suddenly “ got religion ”, or 
because a new Bi.diop had come to the district (1 say “new 
Bishop ” because it was possible that the old Bishop hod been a 
regular attendant at the Sabbat, as the Bishop of Coventry was 
accused of being in 1303. The Pope accused him Quod diabolo 
hotnagium fecemL tr earn fuerit osculatus in tergo . Charter iii. 
p. 45.) So the persecution would flare up in one district, and some 
witches would be caught, while others escaped, across a river 
perhaps, or into another lord’s lands. 

Sir Matthew Hale (1609-1676), in his History of the Pleas of the 
Crown, says, “Witchcraft, SgrtBepum, was by the ancient laws 
of England of ecclesiastical cognizance, and upon conviction 
thereof, without abjuration, punishable with death by writ de 
ktierelica cambiwmio. 

What, incidentally, is this crime of heresy, that the early Church 
adjudged to be so terrible that it warranted burning alive the 
perpetrator of ii*’ According to Cobham Brewer {Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable), " Heretic means ‘one who chooses*, and 
'heresy' means simply ‘a choice'. A heretic is one who chooses his 
own creed, and does not adopt the creed authorised by the nsHona l 
• See Chap |V of The Hero, by Lord Italian. " * 
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church. (Greek haircsii. choice.)" It is a curious sidelight upon 
the evolution of human society that that which was a capital crime 
in the Middle Ages should have become one of the most cherished 
and fundamental rights of modem democracy 

In England the whole power of the State was not at first bcltind 
these persecutions. It was a matter (or individual Bishops and 
nobles It took longer, but was none the less thorough, because 
everyone knew who follow ed the Old Religion They were marked 
down and “ liquidated *\ Although Bishops occasionally burned 
witches as heretics, the general way of extermination in England 
was by hanging. Torture was not legal, but was used at times 
and conditions of imprisonment in those days were often torture. 

Propaganda played an important part. It was unfortunate that 
the god of the witches wore a hdmet with boms, because when 
the Church began to proclaim the doctrine of the devil as God’s 
adversary they made him in the image of the Greek and Roman 
god Pan. There were many statues of Pan surviving. haU-man. 
half-goat, with horns upon his head. The Church said very 
plausibly that the pagans would not have made such statues if 
lltcy had no model to work from; they hud had models for the 
Other status they made, men. women and animals, so there must 
be real creatures like this, amt they must be devils, and Imve a 
Supreme Lord of Evil as their chief. 

Public opinion can only be made to accept hangings, buntings 
and torturings, as righteous if it is turned against those who are 
Lo be the victims: and one of the surest ways in which this can 
happen is for people to become so Thoroughly frightened that they 
lore their heads and their sense of proportion. Hence the ascribing 
to witches and other heretics of every crime, possible and impos¬ 
sible, that the human mind can conceive, until they are represented 
as being cohorts of Satan on earth. Human society, impelled by 
these ideas, become a tragic battleground; and perhaps the most 
pitiful aspect of this dvil war of humanity was that it was some¬ 
times waged by men of good-will and good faith, yet men so 
darkly misled that they honestly thought the pyre and the gallows 
a triumph for Christ and His Cross. That is surely one of the 
saddest things of all. 

I have said that there were no severe dvil laws against witch¬ 
craft in early England, and when Gideon was tried he was 
acquitted by the ordeal of red-hot iron; but this simply means 
there were no records, or at least none have survived, of trials in 
the Bishop's Courts, with the curious exception of that by a clerk 
of the Bishop of Ossory, Vtichard Led rede, in Ireland, who it 
seem * noted down some ofnhe Bishop's songs (some of them 
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mlhef curious for a Bishop: “ Haro, je suis tnihi, par fol amour 
dc faussc amtc " runs otic of them), and included some Doles on 
the case of Dame Alice Kyteler of Kilkenny, in 1324. She had 
been married four times, her first husband being the brother of 
Roger Outlaw, who was Head of the Order of tits Knights of 
St Joint in Ir eland and Lord Chancellor of Ireland It was to 
enrich his nephew, her son. that she was said to have wrought 
spells with the aid of a “ Devil ", Robin Films Artis, or Artisson. 
who is described as " Acthiopis ", " a negro ", and with him she 
did "dirty work at the crossroads", Allowing for exaggeration, 
there seems not much doubt that she did attempt to bring her 
son luck, especially as one of the charms she is said to have used 
that of " sweeping dust inwards ", is still used in the fide of Man. 
Robin Is also mid to have appeared at times as " a black shaggy 
dog ", like the spectral Moggy Dhoo, which is still said to roam 
about la Man, {May one wonder, not too seriously, if our Manx 
Moggy Dhoo is the originator of the “ shaggy dog story "?) 

None of these matters were crimes by the civil law; but (be 
Bishop quoted Bulls against sorcery promulgated by Pope John 
XXU. 'Hie Bishop was actually imprisoned for making a fake 
case: but the jailer was afraid of the Bishop, and complaints were 
made that his jail was “ more like a ball of feasting" {where the 
Bishop doubtless sang his songs). While in jail be excommuni¬ 
cated his opponents, and placed the whole diocese under interdict, 
which brought the Archbishop of Dublin out against him lor im¬ 
posing an interdict without due enquiry. He left his easy jail in a 
grand procession, and attacked Lady Alice and her son xgaiii 
The Archbishop of Dublin and the King’s Justiciar summoned him 
to Dublin; but he refused to go, and set up a court of his own 
al Kilkenny, where he summoned Lord Arnold dc to Poore, the 
King's Seneschal, who refused to attend. But the Archbishop of 
Dublin took his side over the question of his '* joyous imprison¬ 
ment ", and had a number of people arrested, though not Dame 
Alice and her son. But eventually William Outlaw, the son. was 
taken and tried at Kilkenny before the Chancellor, the Lord 
Treasurer and others, when a verdict was arranged that he should 
bear three Masses a day for a year, maintaining a certain anmW 
of the poor, and pay for repairs to the Cathedra) choir. 

Dame Alice went to England where she was safe. The p it ho p 
then attacked Roger Outlaw for disloyalty, who appealed to the 
King’s Council. They deputed a number of high ecclesiastics to 
enquire into the case, who unanimously found him to be "loyal 
and upright, zealous in the faith, aod feady to die for itMean¬ 
while, ibe Bishop seized a number «f lesser fry who were said to 
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have belonged to Dame Alice’* coven, flogged, tortured and 
burned alive Peironiila de Meath and others, and got away with 
it. If hi* cleric had not written down the songs the Bishop made, 
it is unlikely that this curious witch trial would ever have been 
recorded, it is interesting that the people concerned were all great 
nobles, from England as well us Ireland, and all of them were on 
the side of the witches with the exception of the Bishop, who hud 
the hnll'heaned support of the Archbishop 
If all this could go on without any record except the notes of 
a derk writing down songs (and this was an out*lending case 
which lasted for years, involving many of the great ones of the 
realm), then it is evident that Bishops could and did do whatever 
they liked In their own dioceses, without any record being kepi, 
at any rate none which survived the dissolution of the monasteries. 
The witches have vague stories of the “ burning time ", which 
seems to liavc started about 1300, with persecutions springing up 
and dying down (ill about live time of Henry VIII; but the perse* 
cution was kept up by a spate of propaganda, until it was firmly 
fixed in the public mind that witches had commerce with the devil, 
that they raised storms at sea, caused abortions, and in fact were 
the authors of practically every evil that afflicts the human race. 
Even & modem author. Kernsethorne Hughes, declared recently 
in his book Witchcraft: 

Wstchet cast spell!. they mitod havoc; they poisoned; (hey aborted 
cattle and inhibited human being!; they served the Devil, parodied 
ChriiSian practices, allied Ittnidva with the King's enemies. They 
copula ted with other witches in male or female fonts, whom they 
took to be incubi or luocubj; they committed abuses with domestic 
animals. More, they did these things consciously, la the belief Ihsl 
they served a diabolic master and cliaHenged Heaven. Their motive* 
were confused, their impulses were bemused, and llieir proceedings 
were more and more remote frntn any common original practice 
Yet they did them, sad lha reasons for *hal they aid lie in the 
earliest religions and helJet*. Beside Ihese witches, ihoiuands of 
technically innocent people died u Use remit of ena» hysteria and 
pious fear. 

William Temple, the then Archbishop of Canterbury, wrote in 
1935, “Shelve ihe responsibility for human evil on Sahui if you 
will; personally, I believe be exists, ami that a large share of the 
responsibility belongs to trim and to subordinate evil spirits.** 
With people nowadays believing things like this, it is easy to 
understand how when Henry VUl repealed any law* there were 
against witchcraft, the witches thought that at last the world was 
becoming a little saner, (lie fierce reformers, fresh from Geneva 
where Calvin was busy bunyug witches (and whoever it was who 
made a wax image of Queen Elizabeth I and stuck pins in it in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields), inducof that queen to pass a law against 
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magic and witchcraft again though the only penult) w'as the pillory 
Her Catholic cousin, Mary Queco of Scots, made the Scottish law 
of burning tor all witches and those who consulted them. Her son. 
James VI of Scotland, afterwards James I of England, burned 
witches with rest, and brought in the death penalty in England; 
but he could not get the English to allow burning Torture, too. 
was legal in Scotland, but not in England 

The Puritans in England took up the persecution! and hangings 
with vigour. Matthew Hopkins, the notorious 11 Witch-finder 
General and others who imitated him. made large amounts of 
money out of it. For instance, it is on record that he received 
£2& Os. id. from Stowniarkei, where the people, bambuo/ied into 
thinking that lie possessed a commission from Parliament, actually 
levied a rate to pay this charlatan and his retinue. This reprc^nts, 
cit present-day values* a considerable sum Another of his money- 
making schemes is shown by Matthew Hopkins' ** talisman against 
witchcraft ” that we have here in this museum* Hopkins sold these 
talismans as a preservative against witchcraft, asking a handsome 
price. If any refused to buy* they run the risk of being denounced 
as 11 favouring witchcraft." 

By ingcaii,?^ methods lie devised mans of torturing prisoner* 
and yet remaining technically within the law However, people 
w^re ceasing to be u* credulous as they formerly were; and a 
number of gentlemen* notably the Vicar oF Great Stoughton, John 
Gauk. protested agmnst his activities. Hopkins seems to liavc 
come, b fact, to a rather mysterious end. He started his witch- 
finding career in 1644: and by 1648 lie was dead His partner, 
is a tradition, noted in Samuel Butler's contemporary poem. 
John St came, stated that Hopkins died of a consumption; cut there 
" Hudibras + \ that some w ho were indignant at his cruelties got 
together and forcibly subjected him to one of his own tests, namdy 
by swimming him in a pond with hl$ bunds and feet fastened 
together crosswise (the right bind to the left foot* and vice versa): 
the idea being that if the person ^nk, he was innocent, but if he 
floated he was witch, and consequently hanged. Otic story goes 
that Hopkins floated, so proving himsejf a witch, and got a severe 
chill from which he soon died Oemin it h that his career was 
Krmcbriw cut short Not* however* before he had created a minor 
reign of terror m East Anglia, and lud been the instrument of 
very many deaths 

Nut before 1735 wens the penal laws against witchcraft repealed; 
and me until 1951 was the List Vti^hcraft Act swept from the 
Statute Book With all this history of persecution* cog anyone 
wonder that members ol the witclf cult are not particularly fond 
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of the orthodox Chuich, or that they distrust a faith which cun 
take the leaching of its Master, who never persecuted anyone, 
and lum them into a frenzy of torture and horror 7 How many 
perished in the witch-madia throughout Western Europe, in the 
whole of its long course, will probably never be known; they are 
estimated to number nine millions. 

Even though all laws on the subject have now been repealed, 
this repeal has been received m some quarters with regret; and 
there are still attempts to whip up persecution by getting sensa¬ 
tional scare-stories printed, endorsed by churchmen who issue 
solemn warnings about “ black magic " and " devil-worship 
Can anyone be surprised that adherents of this ancient cull prefer 
generally not to be known? Vet people are annoyed when I refuse 
to give ihem the names and addresses of persons whom I know 

bet witches, or to take them to where they can watch a witch 
meeting unobserved f 

What docs a witch get out of witchcraft? For one thing, she 
has the satisfaction of knowing that she is serving an ancient creed 
which she believes to be true. Nowadays, many people have only 
the simple pleasure of hdng themselves mid following those thing* 
in which they are interested, among friends who under stand them 
To some there is the fun of belonging to a son of secret society 
Tliis is a harmless type of amusement, realised by many organisa¬ 
tions, sudi as that of Freemasonry. But in witchcraft there may 
be more If you have any power, you are among people who will 
teach you how to use II, As one witch said to a reporter. " What 
do 1 get out of it? I get a life that bolds infinite possibilities, and 
Is entirely satisfying to roc on all planes of consciousness, I have 
power to move in other dimen dons and realms of heiut;. 1 have 
co mmunicaiKin with entities of different life forms, and by the 
develop mint of new and magic gifts within my self 1 have certain 
powers of extra-sensory perception ! have knowledge, and the 
ability to bring about anything f really want in my own life, I 
experience forms of pleasures whose very existence is unknown 
to the majority of people. I haw conquered fear, t have learned 
of the ordered pattern behind apparently unrelated things.*’ 

Another woman, a convert to witchcraft, told me. "When t 
was a little girl l used to be terrified of the dark and of being 
alone, because I often had the sensation of unseen presences around 
me. We were never encouraged U> try to understand the spirit 
world. 'Spirits' were either banned altogether as a subject of 
conversation, or regarded vdth terror us evil. Since 1 liave studied 
these things, however. ■ have tost this fear. Now ! understand that 
just because an entity is not incarnate in flesh it U not necessarily 
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£vU. but that spirits lire just iike human beings in this respect; 
some are desirable companions and some arc not. ] know now 
how to deal with the ‘undesirables'. $d i no longer dread them 
Hi is is one of the tilings that witchcraft has done for me." 

Here is what two witches Iiavc said about their beliefs. When 
one is studying any belief or religion, an honest scholar asks ihe 
people concerned what they believe, or he reads wha.1 they them¬ 
selves jay about their beliefs. .Anyone who wrote a ho at the Roman 
Cat: olic religion, using only (he works -if the early Prt testant 
reformers, or who wrote about the same Protestant reformers 
using only what Roman Catholic writers linve said ahoui the 
Protestants, would not be considered a serious critic; anyone 
searching for facts about contemporary life in England who only 
read the Communist newspapers of this and other countries would 
he apt to form distorted views. Yet it is a curious fact that until 
r*r Margaret Murray investigated witchcraft about thirty yean ago 
in her two monumental works. The Witch Cult in Western Europe 
and The God of the Witches, do writers ever seen, to Iiavc thought, 
“The Church says that witches call up the devil, and fly through 
the :ur on broomsticks, and gives as proof the fact dial people 
have been toiturcd until they confessed this, and that they caused 
storms uni did all other sorts of evil. Now. I {whoever the writer 
may have been* do not believe in the devil, and f don't believe 
that anyone can fly on a broomstick; yet I am prepared to believe 
dll (he rest of what they were made to say under torture, and 
™vcr try any further to discover what is the truth of the mailer." 
Is this ;s logical or scholarly point of view to take 1 
At the time these authors were writing it would have been easy 
to investigate Since then two wars, and changing social conditions 
have disrupted die whole countryside. Only fragments of the old 
traditions remain. Here arc some verses a member of the cult 
wrote a w hile ago: 

O Moon Shai riifat the night In wA*. 

Before tb# [lawn b fair* 

The himarby»d in ihe brafce. 

The myx in she vate; 

Caught in ihy net of ahadowi 
Whic dreams baas thou to show? 

tradi the silent msadowi 
To •■vi.TTthip ihco Mow? 

The patler *f (he inin « hmii&l 
The wmd ii wfld dance U done. 

r]inj(J-mmmbini ixiby-r^d were Hushed 

About ihe idling iup; 

Afid fk>w beoc.it] l ihme argent beam 
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The wildwood ilixtdctb still P 
Some ipwit rtf an ancient drracn 
breathes frora the niJcot hill, 

Witch-Godde® Moon. ihy afuriS invoke* 

The Aildenl Qim of night 

Ojim more lhe di d alnne a I Lai smoke*. 

The ft it it glimmering bright 
Scattered and feu thy children be. 

Yet plher we utAnown 

I'd diL^c the did uiuod merrily 

About the nme worn «onc. 

V.c aik no H raver wc fear no flctL 
Nl? r mount our duEca.iL lot 
Treading the inazc* of a Ipdl 
Ity print* and men forgot 
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Chapter HI. 

THE STONE AGE ORIGINS OF WITCHCRAFT. 

J HAVE endeavoured to tell a* much as i can of whnt wishes 
Jeruv.v and believe about themselves and their history. Now I 
am going to dbcus-s the probable origins of the cull, and to do 
this 1 shall try to show the various influences which may have 
bc^ii brought to bear upon it in Britain I hope this may encourage 
others to investigate along similar Ikes in this and other 
countries, 

When you begin to examine the origin of witchcraft, it is like 
excavating one of those prehistoric caves in France which are still 
occupied A few inches down you find a copper coin of Napoleon: 
a few inches further you find those of various Fiend* kings, then 
mediaeval pottery; a hide lower Gatto-Roman remains and those 
of the Bronze Age, then beautifully polished stone axes of the New 
Stone Age; then rougher and mote primitive work of the Old 
Stone Age; and these all serve to Form the floor of this d wet ling, 
as rhe people who made them were the ancestors of the people 
who live there to-day. So while 1 believe that we find the origin 
or witchcraft in the primitive burning magic i>l the Old Slone Age 
people, one must try to see what different types of people have 
influenced it thmpgh the ages. 

Everyone ha-s hard of die cave painting* of France and Spain, 
but not so well known is the carving on a bone found in the Pin 
Hole Cave in Yorkshire, under six inches of stalagmite, showing 
a dancing man wearing an animal mask. Incide nt ally, the Pin Hole 
Cave is so called becau^ it contained a deep hole into which the 
country people used to drop pins to gain their wishes: another 
instance of the way in which a magical tradition can huge* about 
a place throughout the centuries. 

in various caves in France and Spain, often half a mile or more 
from the entrance, in prehistoric limes circles have been made by 
putting stones together, fires have been lighted inside, tmd pictures 
of animals painted on flat stones arc carefully placed face-down- 
wards inside them. Here it is obvious that magical rites have been 
performed inside the circles to affect the animats depicted upon 
the stones, which have then been placed face-dowmvards to prevent 
tltc power raised being dissipated In*«>Ehcr places day figures of 
animals were found, which had been pierced with *prars When 
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they were first discovered, archaeologists were pirated as to their 
meaning: but the local peasants said, " It's insi hunting-magic. 
We do that every year when we want to kill wolves. They're clever: 
you must grin power over them first, or they will get away." The 
researches of the Abbe Bread and others show that the majority, 
if not all, c. these old cave paintings were used for magic, and 
that originally the image or painting was done especially for the 
operation desired. The intense concentration necessary was 
Obtained by painting (tie picture. At a Inter date apparently, they 
bad discovered other methods of inducing the content ration 
necessary, and they often used the came picture over again, only 
retouching it n little here and there 

" Bong .in anthropologist, 1 am concerned with what people believe 
and what they do because of these beliefs. When 1 first liegan to 
write about witchcraft ! realised that it seemed to be a Stone Age 
euli which began by practising hunting magic, and had found that 
tile magic which would affect animals could be used to affect 
human beings, and to attempt to cause events to occur. 1 realised 
that die practice of magic had become a culL which later grew 
into a religion, and that obviously at some later tune foreign or 
cxnlic ideas had been introduced into the original eimpie folk- 
magic. but I thought dial these ideas had only come in at a com¬ 
paratively laic dale, via [he Greek and Roman Mysteries, That 
is still the simplest explanation; yet in real life one rinds that 
seemingly simple ideas are apt to prove complicated on esaruiiifl- 
lion. For instance, many people say, "There was no real religion 
m the world until Moses led ihe Children of Israel out of Egypt 
and set them worshipping the One True God in the Promised 
Land, and even then they were only Jews rill Christ ame on 
earth All other religions weren't real religions; they were just 
idolatry "But on investigation you find that there were very many 
wen devclcrped religious before the tun* of Moses, and that many 
oi the ideas of Christ had been expressed by Buddha nearly five 
hundred years before. 

As an anthropologist, l am accustomed to talk to people and 
try la find out wlial they believe on certain points. at die same 
time attempting to avoid the trap of reading into their answers my 
tmn preconceived opinions. There arc many people better equipped 
than I am for this work of investigating trie witch cull: but as far 
as I knov no one is doing it. and it should be done quickly before 
any more of the old knowledge is lost. 1 have this advantage, that 
having been initiated into a British witch coven I am in a position 
to talk to people who are' initiated witches, and ask them what 
they believe, and they can*trust me not to write down things 
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which ihey do not wish to be known; bee: iu sc witches have a 
(irmiv-rooted belief in their own powers. and the danger of these 
being misused if uninitiated people leant their methods. Also, 
they reverence their god*, ami do not wish their names to be 
fcnuwa. or bandied about and mocked. In fact, they of all people 
keep the commandment. " Thou shall not take the name of thy 
God in vain." [n investigating the witch cult I can only speak of 
British witches, because they are the only ones I know well enough 
:md who trust me enough to tell me real things about them- 
set.es Also. 1 tlrnit the same causes which have affected British 
witches would have affected those of most other European 
countries. 

At first 1 thought it was just a matter of knowing what witches 
did and believed, and then seeing what race or tribe did and 
believed the same. But when I began to look closer, I found that 
so many people did and believed much, or all, that the witches 
did Some could be only coincidences; but there were too many 
of them, and I knew that "Coincidence killed the Professor"; so 
1 kept on until 1 began to think I saw a certain pattern shaping 
People did things and believed things because they were the natural 
things to do and believe, and timL meant that "these things were 
probably true. 

As elephant herds are led by an evil-tempered female, so early 
tribes af hunters were led by a matriarch; that is, the strongest 
and strongest-minded woman ruled the tribe, and the men. the 
matriarch and her daughters sat at home and governed the tribe 
because it was her magic which made the tribe. She made the 
babies. There are primitive tribes which have retained simitar con¬ 
cepts to this day. Earl Russell, commenting on Malinowski's work, 
T ii? St'.iutf! Life of Savages in North-West Melanesia points out 
that there is no word for “ father ” in the Trobriand language 
because no such concept crisis. Charles Seltmtui. in his book 
tf'arncrn m Antiquity (Pan Books. J956), says of this: “Mission- 
ancs could not get along without such an idea and name, and they 
were forced to teach the Islanders the facts of procreation, which 
these happy people dismissed laughingly as plain nonsense/* 
Then perhaps some vigorous hunter, who liked experimenting, 
discovered that the matriarch’s story that she made babies with 
°* a ® OOM ^ err ^ bush. Of her own magic, or whatever she 
roid them, was not quite true. He saw that there were loo many 
coincidences, and that these coincidences produced babies, and it 
struck him that he was the coincidence, and that the tribe could 
depend on him I “he younger women were drnmod at this dis¬ 
covery, and be began to throw his weight about and to think what 
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a fine fellow lie was. However, it was si Lit a Juna time before 
ilie rule of the old niatrtirdi. £ive way to patriarchy; that 
the understanding of the facts of procreation brought into 
prominence the mute, phallic deity as " Opener of the Door of 
Life," The GrsH Motlier acquired a partner: bm he was nor yet 
her lord. 

Uetweeri the idea of the young woman he loved and the old 
woman he feared, man found a goddess to worship, who loved 
him and protected him, and at times punished him Those modem 
psychologists who belong to the school of C, G. Jung tell us ilmt 
buried deep in what they cal! the collective unconscious of 
humanity am certain primordial concepts which Jung calls " ierche- 
type*" He defines these as " inherited predispositions to re¬ 
action". and jts "perluq'S comparable to the axial system of a 
crystal, which predetermines, ns it were, tlii crystalline formation 
in (lie solution, without itself possessing a material 

existence." We might call them '‘primordial image*". Jung 
defines two of the most potent of these archetypes which dwell 
in the mysterious depths of the ancon scion 1 ; mind of man as " The 
Great Mother " and “ The Old Wire Man", and judging from 
the description of tlLdin given in his works l hey are undoubted I y 
iilentical with the goddess and god of the witch cull. Dr. JoEun 
Jacobi, in THe Psychology of C G. Jwg, says, " They are welt 
known from the world of the primitives and from mythology in 
their good and evil. light and dark aspects, being represented as 
magician, prophet, mage, pilot of the dead, leader, or as goddess 
of fertility, sybil priestess, Sophia, etc. From both figures emanates 
a mighty fascination. , , .** 'these are precisely the deities of the 
witches, and this fact may be a due to die mystery of the cult’s 

amazing endurance 

t mentioned before that the peasants in France and Spain knew 
what the day figures of animals which had been thrust through 
with spears meant, because they in the twentieth century still 
hunted wolves that way. That is, this inherited magical custom 
or knowledge bad descended from father to son for ten or twelve 
thousand years Nominally, tdl sorts of people had occupied the 
land in turn, each with their dUfereni languages; but in fact all 
these invasions simply meant that some new people came in and 
possibly seized the best pieces of land and some of die women, 
The oridrod inhabitants were elbowed out into the less fertile 
parts; but in a few genfifations the original slock, excepting perhaps 
some of the “ bosses " or nobility, was much the same. Red yard 
Kipling puts it neatly in his verses about a piece of land through¬ 
out the ages, with its different lords and owners, and the family 
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□f Hobdens who lived on it oontinuoiL.lv and worked it according 
to ihcu notions, ending with: 

for how J widen land, 

Wh^vw pay* the l«w. Min' JJoWen .mtn the buid. 

50 ' s >n England and elsewhere to-day; the oldest 

families are die hereditary “ witches ” or " wise folk *. although 
unfortunately they had nut preserved records of their family trees. 

xactiy when ihc ettft twearnc a fcJjgian ( cannot say; but there 
“ a ^lehraEed prehistoric painting in a cave in France (La Caverne 
t-cs Trois Frercs. Ariege). usually called ■ The Magician " which 
obviously depicts a man in a mask and an animal’s skin with 
horns on his held. Evidently he is playing the ritual part of an 
anun:tF In the Stone Age. when man possessed as yet no metal 
weapons, he had to rely on knives, spears, axes and Wows ma,lr 
trom flint or stone. It is no easy proposition to kill a ttreai itae 
CT , bufI f lo L v ' r|,il iUch weapons as these; so the Stone .Age hunters 
adopted the strategy of luring a herd of game into some favourable 
P(Litton where they cither could not escape and were shot with 
arrow*, or where they fell over a did or into a pit. and were ihere 
Laught and despatched. It luis been suggested by anthropologists 
, . ^ ordcr 10 gtt *« lierd where the hunters wanted them'one 
Of their number, probably the chief because he would have to be 
brave and resourceful, used to dress up in the horns and skin of 
an tuumoJ jq order to act as a decoy. Some primitive tribesmen 
hum in this manner to-day When I was in Borneo fifty years 
«tgo, the Government had taken all the people's guns aft ay so 
they used (o go out hunting deer with a pair of horns set up on a 
pole. One man with these crept up to the right place, the rest of 

3 ^ ne J” ibc olber sld « of Hie Iwrti One of tfmse would 
yell to startle the animals, then the man with the horns would 
pu up (he pole and nut. The herd of deer, seeing boms moving, 
tan towards it. and were led into a swamp, the man with £ 
horns having previously laid some logs ready for himself to run 
ott and escape. In the swamp the deer were easitv speared The 
country there was brushwood five 0r six feel fcgh, ^ 

to >*,, a ™** M a* h „ ra . £ '^L"| 

%% t ^ sni * — -*«* S* 

1* thc mm whQ look the chief part in the 

the or St ^ k ih “rrib? h? “ ^ ““S** 1 Cereino, » , »- and became 
use priest of the in be: because m those davs relirion and m™,- 

V" ^Tic purpose of ffiSfJS b 

jy.”””. «*. *•, «j~» of tit,. a«j ,h e « 

the force, of rape end fenffily. „ mt Uk c U.Uom. ,oo. o( eerf, 
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man, indeed up to comparatively late times, for the priest to 
identify himself, and to he identified, with the god he served 
Hence the homed hunter became the homed magician-priest, and 
eventually the Homed God. 

However, die Homed God fund another function besides being 
die provider of food. He was also the dealer of death. It was after 
his magical dance (hat (he great stag was brought low. One day, 
die hunter knew, he (oo must leave this world by the caie of 
death Ido not think dial primitive! people were as afraid of death 
as many people are today. Living closer to nature, (heir psych u; 
powers were more active, and (hey were used to the idea of 
communicating with their dead relatives anil friends. They looked 
upon it as quite a natuml thing Hence the witches, among whom 
this ancient creed is still preserved in a fragmentary form, do not 
regard the Homed Gw! in his form tts Lord of the Gates of Death 
its a terrifying being, nor have they any conception of a burning 
" Hell" such as sonic Christians envisage. Their idea of tile 
After-Life is ralbtr that of a place of nest and refreshment, where 
people await I lieir turn (o be bom again cm (his earth. This, of 
course, is the concept of reincarnation, which is widely held among 
primitive people of all kinds. To tliein. the most logical place for 
the souls of new-boni babies to have come from is the Land of 
the Dead, where there are plenty of souls awaiting another body. 
Hence the Lord of the Gates of Death is also the phallic ddty of 
fertility, the Opener of die Door of Life. This is the reason why 
the witches' god was incorporated into the Roman pantheon as 
Janus, the two-faced god who was Guardian of the Gates, He and 
his consort Diana are two of the oldest deities of Western Europe, 
and Diana is named in tl& Canon Eplscopi of the early tenth 
century as being the goddess of the witches 

There is a famous cave pointing at Cngul showing a number 
of women dancing round a naked man. who wears garters, though 
there were no stockings in those days. Presumably he represented 
the god, and this was some magical ceremony to give turn power. 
One of these women seems to be holding what looks like a witch's 
Ad tame t magic knife): but unfortunately at some later date some¬ 
one painted a homed beast over her Of course, this may 
be a coincidence: but the "garter" is part of the witches* 
insignia, and the whole picture resembles a witch gathering in 
other particulars. 

Women seldom came into the pictures on the waifs of the caves; 
hut die Stone Age people made small statuettes of very fat naked 
women with their sesdU attributes very much emphasised, 
obviously representing a fertility inducer or goddess. It is possible 
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that they admired fat women: fatness is the sign of beauty in parts 
of Africa io-day. At any rate, they spent much time and drill in 
carving these figures out of ivory with stone tools, and we may 
presume that this was because they venerated this goddess and 
asked blessings from her. at a period v, lien from limiters they 
had Iwcomc cattle herders and wished for plentiful offspring, both 
animal and human It is quite possible that the first priestess was 
the magician’s (or god-representative's) wife. On the other band 
matriarchy seems to hive been very prevalent in early days, and 
it is probable that, as with witches to-day, the god-representative, 
or high priest, was the choice, and often the husband, of the 
goddea-rcpresentaiive. or high priestess. While Man went out to 
hunt or herd Hie cuttle. Woman, the Witch, stayed by the camp 
fire and made medicines and spells She had time to practise what 
we might call the natural powers of extra-sensory perception; 
which to primitive people, however, were all ’’magic'*. For 
remember, when I speak of mygjc 1 mean the ma gic which really 
exists, not what many people think of when magic is mentioned. 
suv.h as waving a wand and something miraculous happening. <ir 
saying a rhyme and making signs and being forthwith rewarded 
by the appearance of a pantomime demon. A rhythmic form of 
words (a charm) is used sometimes by witches, to help to direct 
tiie power once it is raised; but the “ magician " has to raise that 
power and know how to direct it in the first place. 

What this amounts to is that certain people were born with 
natural psychic powers, They discovered that certain rites and 
processes increased these powers, and that if they directed than 
properly they could use them to benefit the community, So the 
community demanded that they should perform these rites the 
more so when they discovered that they could pin in the rites 
themselves, helping to raise power by wild dancing and in other 
ways. This meant that the witches had to learn to use their brains 
b^ausc there are things you can do by magic, and there are thin« 
which are impossible: ihe witch doctor in .Africa to-day become* 
unpopular if he cauot invent a excuse for not doing some¬ 
thing that IS impossible, and this may be sharply mimed out to 
him wub a spear. So r presume that the ancient witches had also 
to explain certain tilings away, and that there were tricks of the 
trade as well as genuine manifestations 

, I "“’ f ior , * 3000 BC. there were only scattered trihes 

wi d S T A £j! Un !. e ” ™ i±in to ‘hose in France and 
Spam, and probably had the same beliefs. We usually think of 

XLltoST ****"* WC SFOtnUly find their remains 
caves, where they have naturally been better preserved; but the 


m 
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majority of them lived much as the Red Indians did in America 
a few hundred years ago, in wigwams made of skins or clods of 
earth, moving about in search of game: and, like ihe Red Indian, 
the Zulus, ihe Fids, and the Highlanders and Irish of three 
hundred years ago, they were often almost nuked, wearing only 
a skin us a blanket to keep oil the wind, as ihe Irish man worn 
his big cloak and the Highlander his plaid for the same purpose 
Being unafraid of nakedness, they were strong and healthy, for 
sun and fresh air are the best medicines known: but [ will speak 
more of this anon. We can only guess what their religious views 
torero; though, as | have said, I believe they had their horned 
hunting god and their naked goddess of genera lion. They buried 
objects with their dead, so it seems that they believed in a future 
life, or a me*x world, and we can reasonably assume linn they 
connected (his in some way with their gods. Their chief f irm o! 
worship was probably the dance, a group dance performed with 
fanatic fervour in a circle-, for by the circles they made in the 
depths of the caves they evidently liad the concept that a circle 
magically constructed conserves power. They probably had crude 
drums, and there is a cave painting in France of a man dressed m 
3 bull's hide with horns, dancing and twanging the string of a 
small bow. It is probable that by n number of people twanging 
bow-strings they could produce a harp-like effect. It was probably 
a symbolic dance performed with mid abandon till they reached 
a state of ecstasy To primitive people a dance is a prayer, by 
which they attain al-onemcni with the gods. 

Much capital has been made of the ideal that the Ancient Britons 
were “ naked savages”, These early Britons lived much as the 
modem nudists live. They were dean and healthy, in fact they 
were certainly much cleaner and healthier than, for instance, the 
inhabitants of rat-infested, plague-ridden mediaeval dries, where 
the streets were heaped with household garbage, and where tbe 
people regarded taking a bath as being a dangerous operation; or, 
for that matter, than the dwellers in our slum districts to-day. 
They were free from ihe diseases of nervous origin which plague 
us nowadays, and, as modem civilised women find, if you go 
"nudist” they seldom have any trouble or pain in bearing 
children. For many years doctors in foreign lands were puzzled 
as to why native women could bear children without any trouble; 
and go to work the neat day. They know the answer nowadays: 
because the native woman who adopts “ civilisation ” and wears 
clothes lias quite as much trouble and pain in bearing children 
as European women have, ‘though modem science can alleviate 
much of the trouble caused by “civilisation." 
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From 3000 8,C, there was a constant immigration of New Stone 
Age people into Britain, who. while they lirst appeared as hunters, 
scouting parties in fact, soon possessed domestic animal* and 
settled down as farmers and cattle raisers. These people are said to 
have come from North Africa, At first they came overland by way 
of ^France and Spain. Inter they came by sea, and by about 2500 
B.C appear to have had good boats, capable of long sea voyages. 
Jbcy made mngalithie burial mounds of the long barrow type, 
and appear to have had a cult of the dead akin to that of Osiris 
of Egypt; that is, a god of the dead, with his witch wife who 
mourned him and caused him to be reborn by her magic; while 
the dying god ruled the After-Work) and could get favourable 
conditions for you when you went there. 

It appears dun some early peoples, the Egyptians and Assyrians, 
believed in the unhappy After-World, where the wandering soul 
might suffer from hunger, thirst and darkness, though not from 
physical pain. They could be aided by the gods, who could rescue 
them from these conditions; but Uiis aid was difficult for the com¬ 
mon people to obtain, being reserved for the kings and mighty 
men who could be buried in appropriate tombs with the proper 
ceremonies, and who in tbetr life-time had gone through the rites 
which uught them the way to rebirth; otherwise, who Icid gone 
through an initiation ceremony which mimicked being killed and 
revived again—death and resurrection They, knowing the way to 
the [.and of the Gods, could lead favoured followers there. 

Hie people who built the magalithic long barrows may have 
believed that everyone who helped to build one of these pot 
tombs would in limv share in the buried leader's immortality under 
favoured circumstances, us it is thought was believed at one time 
m 1-gypl, At 3 later date it was the custom in that country to 
paint pictures of a noble and oil his household on the sides of 
his tomb, and all .'ho were thus depicted would share his paradise, 
though continuing to work for him as servants. Tliis betkf led to 
the curious custom of occasionally bribing the tomb builders so 
that at the last minute, after the funeral ceremonies were com- 
ptetsd. and just as they were closing the tomb for good, they would 
scratch out the face of an unpopular person, usually an overseer, 
to deprive him of his share in the good After-World. They 
believed that in some mysterious way salvation depended an either 
the preservation of your body or of an image of it; so a great 
man would have a number of images of himself buried along with 
him. so that if the body whs destroyed his life would continue 
by means of these magical images ‘While the Ancient Britons 
seem to have entertained the belief of the tomb of the king or 
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hcna being necessary to satYithui, they du not appear to have 
held the Egyptian ideal, about the images, or el« they made dies 
m (form* which have twA survived, It is Likely, however. that this 
was a Later Egyptian conception, possibly invented by priests sad 
image-makers to got more money. Or perhaps the Neolithic immi¬ 
grants adopted the native beliefs that atonement widi the gods by 
dances and oilier means was all that wan really necessary, though 
being of the band or family of a king or hero helped greatly The 
modern witches believe that at dcalh the " Mighty Ones". I he 
Old Ones of tie cult, come for faithful followers and take them 
to a favoured place among other imitates who have gone before. 

By now, I think, lids body of primitive belief and practice had 
become a real religion. Whether they had only two gods, the old 
hunting god and die new god of death and resurrection, one cannot 
say; but then: is a natural tendency to ama lgama te gods, to regard 
two different gods as being ready dillerent niamfiXtlnHoris of the 
same deity, and it appears to me dial at some lime the Great 
Hunter and the god of Death and What Lies Beyond became one 
and the same, Also, the Great Mother became a in alga muted with 
the witch-wife who brought her stain husband to life again. The 
personiflea!ion of feminine allure and. excitement. " The World's 
Desire ", 

About 2uQ0 D C ihc broad-hetded Beaker People" (so culled 
because of a particular shape of jxmery they made) began to come 
in fiopi Spain, also by way of France and the Rhine Ihey hnd 
bronre weapons mid built round burrows These arc the people 
who arc supposed to have built .Stonehenge mud Avebury, 

there is little doubt that rdiips from Crete came to this country 
rqjuiarly, and that they or the Mwcjucans broughi [lie blue 
faience beads cnanufacturcJ in Egypt circa 1400 B.C. large num¬ 
bers of which have been found b graves in Wessex The researches 
of the late Michael Veutris. and excavations at Pylos, show that 
tliere was a great civilisation on the mainland as well as in Crete 
from at least 2(W0 B.C. Onwards, until the Mycenaean invasions. 
The power of Crete was broken by the Greeks of Mycenae, who 
sacked the great Cretan city of Cnossus about 1400 B.C, and the 
ship* of Mycenae and of Troy look over and kept up this trade 
wirri Britain until about t’OO B.C., when they were conquered hv 
the Dorians. who were nos seamen. The sea poivcr diiis lost was 
'lowly acquired by the Phoenicians .md their colony Carthage, 
on the coast of North Africa opposite Sicily They conquered most 
of Spain and stopped all jvassagt of other nations through the 
Straiis of Gibraltar Et is probable that they did have some cum- 
nmniattem whh Britain; but by this time iron had ousted bronze. 
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so there was no vital need for li.ru which was Britain's great export 
at that mne, from the mines of the West Gauntry, and which was 
indispensable for making bronze weapons. 

These are all more nr less recognised historical facts, each of 
which has some bearing on the making of the faith of Ancient 
Bn lain, and consequently upon that fragmentary survival of it 
represented hv witchcraft It is well known that ideas of all kinds 
tend to follow the trade routes: and by this means, and by means 
of the vtuious immigrations of settlers, different religious ideas 
arrived here. 


* 
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Chapter I V. 

SOME RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF EARLY BRITAIN. 

A SI mentioned briefly in liic previous chapter. the bread-S Leaded 

" Beaker Ptople " began coming to this country from Spain 
by way of France and the Rhine, by about 2000 B C They brought 
with them bronze weapons, and Uwir arrival is generally considered 
as the commencement of the Bronze Age is Britain, Unlike die 
Neolithic peoples, who. as we have seen, built big communal 
tombs, the long harrows, these bronze-using immigrants buried 
their dead individually iu round barrows. They laid the bodies 
in their graves in a curious manner, “ crouching with the knees 
so close to the chin that the corpses must have been trussed into 
position." as say Jacquettn and Christopher Hawks in their 
Prehistoric Britain. A body lying on its side in this position, under 
the rounded hillock of earth, may have been intended to mimic an 
unborn child lying in the womb of its mother. In other words, 
they laid their dead in the womb of Mother Earth, to be bom 
agjin when the time should come, and this custom may well be 
a rmite witness to a belief in reincarnation With the body would 
be laid a few precious possessions, such as weapons and ornaments, 
and one of their characteristic bcaktr-shaped drinking vessels. Wc 
know Hot the Anoint Egyptians bid valuable possessions wilh 
their dead, and we are aware why; they tholight that the dead 
person would be able to use these tilings, or a kind of spirit- 
simulacrum of them, in the next world: so the Beaker People 
may have held the same idea. 

These ate the people who are thought t<> have built Stonehenge, 
commenced circa lBOfi 8.C., and Qtiish&J in its latest stale ..irta 
1200 R.C. They seem to have built Avebury circa 2<X«0 B.C.; that 
is, the avenue and the inner circles. 

ITie avenue at Avebury consists of stones in pairs, which lave 
been roughly dressed cm the sides which face one another. One 
stone is always fang and thin, and the other short and almond- 
shaped. obviously the male and female principles. Perhaps I can 
i'est explain this by quoting what Gerald Yorke Ims said in an 
c-Miy about the religion of the Fnnirics of India; " It seeks the 
spiritual through the senses while denying validity to them It is 
a religion of light. life and love, in which the sting is taken out 
of death by the rosary of "skulls round the neck of the naked 
gin! dess Kali, and in which sett is regarded as sacred, and is fredv 
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portrayed m tempfe sculpture Music, dancingand ilrtitnu Itave not 
been secularised as In ihv West ... in (he Macrocosm* that si, 
the Universe of (he Hindu, the Sun signifies the creative aspect 
of God . . the Moon b the receptive principle In the Microcosm, 
that b, man and woman, these two planets are re placed by I he 
hngnm and youi. which are worshipped in temple* dedicated to 
them". The words “ lingam PT and 11 yooi M mean the male and 
female genital organs respectively 
While I think there was no direct connection between India and 
Britain, 1 believe there is a natural form of religion which was 
universal in the hearts of men. and it was universal because it is 
founded on certain facts. 

Nowadays, even Church oi England clergyman has to study 
Palcy's M Evidences •" to get his degree, and Pa ley's chief argument 
as to the existence o| God is this: " Supposing you found a wafck 
looking at it one would realise that this was no natural object, so 
ns existence involves a designer ami a creator, who might be 
human: but iF in this watch was a Full set of machinery which 
enabled this watch to manufacture many other watches* each 
equipped with all machinery to construct many other*, ihh would 
involve the exist cnee of a God, to design and create such an 
article '* This is the polite way of putting, this analogy with human 
reproduction: but die primitive man wax m prude. To him the 
phallus and its feminine counterpart were the only reasonable 
representation of the Divine creative energy. It was thus in Pales¬ 
tine in ancient times, and it seems that there was the same objection 
to shaping the stones which they set up as there was in Ancient 
Britain. They searched for stones naturally so formed. " Lifting 
up tools ** on (he stones took away their sacred character. The 
Bible tells of the " Asscrim the sacred twin pillars which were 
erected in the groves, and which seem to have been of this symbolic 
nature. 

To the ancient world, as nowadays in Paley's " Evidences . the 
powers of generation were attributed to the bounty of God. and 
no one in those days would have dared lo think that that which 
was the living symbol and evidence of God was " improper " 
Some lews may have come to Britain in the ships of Crete or 
Mycenae, or Phoenicia. 1 do not think them was any settlement* 
it some have postulated; but my view b that they came as mer¬ 
chants. and they saw here exactly what they saw at home, that 
which they called “ High Places M or i+ Groves *\ 

The Bion/e Age people who built Stonehenge would appear to 
have worshipped the same principle# At any rate, according to 
the witch belief ’ the inner " horseshoe Pi of atones at Stonehenge 
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represents the womb, and what should be watched for M sunrise 
at the Slimmer Solstice, ihc hmu^i day* b the shadow of the 
Hde Slone which enters, this 11 womb" a* the sun rises ;md 
fecundates iit for the coming year, It b the local custom to watch 
for this, though it Is generally *aiJ that it is to j-ee the sun rbe 
over tic tide Stone, which is obviously phallus-shaped 
There was a local legend once 1 nought to he u fairy taJc T that 
the inner '‘Blue 1 * stones had been transported from Ireland. 
Nowadays it is known [hat tins fairy tale is nearly tree; they Acre 
actually brought from South Wales, It is generally thought that 
they were brought round by sea, and then up the River Stour and 
across to their present site Other people think they were brought 
across country direct from Wales. Whichever way it was done it 
was a colossal task, and there must have been a very strong driving 
force, either religious or political, to i^use the people to undertake 
it. The gigantic sirseas of the outer circle, erected circs 12W B C , 
At** brought about 25 miles, and (heir croeUon is anolher prob 
km, There is one curious thing to be noted in connection with 
ihcm; in undent Crete they fctad noticed that if you erected a pillar 
which was dead straight it seemed to get smaller ai the lop, 
because it was further away from your eye. so they made their 
pillars wider at the top, to make them look stniighter. The builders 
of the cuter ring ;H Stonehenge employed this device, which 
strongly suggests that tlie man who designed it had seen Cretan 
buildings, and it has been suggested that Egyptian masons may 
have been imported as there rue resetnMances to temples built by 
Khofm of the To unis Dynasty in Egypt, where the Liaids meet 
halfway on the pillar tops aud these lintels arc fitted to engage the 
dowels, of which these are two on each pillar. This, suggests a 
prototype in wood, and we know that at an earlier date the Stone 
Age people made wood circles: Woodhenge. for instance, is quite 
close, As nothing but the post holes remain it is impossible to eay 
if Woodhenge had lintds on ihc tops of the pillars* and it has 
been suggested that it was roofed over, and was only a very larp 
but A further reason for thinking that Stonehenge ms built by 
foreign masons is licit the surface of the pillars was dressed, then 
rubbed down with rubbing stones, an Egyptian technique; there 
rubbing stones Acre later used to pack the base of the pillars. 
11 is on these pillars that carvings of early type bronze axes, and 
of daggers of Mycenaean type, have been found fin 1953), 
However, Stonehenge is unlike Creek or Egyptian temples in 
being round* m whether it jw&t built by foreign or British masons 
h h, clear that Si a;is built u? British ideas, for British gods. It is 
possible that there was some ikcraibn In religion bringing a 
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ch&ogp in the old Biblical idea that unhewn stone was sacred, and 
tooling ii desecrated ii We have no real prooi that this was Lite 
belief in Britain, and I am indited to think that the early Stone 
A^t.- people built largely with undressed stone, though they could 
dress stones a little. Then someone built a small circle of dressed 
stones in Wales: this became known as " lucky " or ** powerful ”, 
and for this reason the great chid or high priest ordered it to be 
inuisported to Stonehenge, which was already a sacred place (the 
old post circle anil the bank and ditch) Whether this. was due to 
conquest oT South Wales, or simply by order of the king, or high 
priest or priestess of the oracle, it is impossible to say: hut it was 
done, and then this wonderful new' temple was embellished by 
further works. 

It is said lirnt iu the Fourth Dynasty in Egypt the king liad one 
hundred large ships of cedar. This would seem to lie about the 
time w hen the foreign sionc circle was built in Wales, Pet baps at 
that hme Egypt had no rivals at sen, and k is not impossible that 
^onic of these Egyptian ships came here exploring, seeking for 
gold. Copper, tin, etc,, gold from Ireland and Wales, copper and 
tin, pearls and amber from Britain. As there was a constant 
migration up the coasts of Spain at the lime, they would doubtless 
have fairly full information as to where to go. and as soon as 
they were past Fjniiierre the usual south-west wind would Like 
them to Brittany, where there were gnat settlements of megalith 
builders who were in communication wilh the west of Britain The 
Egyptian priests boasted to Solon (area 600 B.C.) about lhe undent 
glory of Egypt, and how their ships two thousand years before 
made voyages of discovery outside die Pillars of Hercules. i.e, the 
Straits of Gibraltar. (Egypt had lost her sea power by Solon's 
time.) Now, these dates seem to fit There is nothing impossible 
If: it: anyone could make liw voyages Ln ^gite small busts if they 
wcnt “y ««y stages and only travelled in good weather, that is 
if they were not pressed for time. What seems impossible Is what 
Hf kn "' v *33 done. namely transporting the “ foreign stones" 
from Wales, 

AU these wonderful works cannot have been dune by " ignorant 
savages . their leaders must have been very mtelligjnl men who 
received some education and have had great wealth, if indeed 
they did import Egyptian masons. There are things which suggest 
Egyptian influence; that is. copying whsit was done in Egypt 
Sifbmy Hill at Avebury w.is bui|| on a plateau cut away from a 
dppe; U covers aa area of five acres. Khaim 1 * Pyramid (Fourth 
Efynarity* is on a similar plateau; it also covers five acres, 
ami the slope of the pyramid is the same as at Silbury 
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Hill. Jt suggests that someone had seen the Egyptian work 
and tried to copy it in earth; but because of particular religious 
ideas kid made it circular Now. while I quite agree that a circle 
b the easiest way to buikl a mound, all other nation* seem lo have 
found it caskF to build their stone buildings quadrangular: but 
Stonehenge is circular, even the lintels being rounded inside and 
oul This must have been for a good reason, and I can only think 
tliat iliey had found by experience that in some mysterious way 
a circle retain* and conserves any power generated inside U, lcl the 
saine way lim a witches" circle functions. Alsu, there is a very 
ancient belief that a circle wilt keep out evil influences. I thin! 
there were priest-fcinp. magicians* who worshipped their cods 
and worked their magic in this and ui least some of the many 
slone circles In Britain. 

1 have previously mentioned the fact of the sun rising over The 
Bek Stone on the morning of the Summer Solstice, The 1955 
edition of the Ministry of Works Officio! Guidebook to Stonehenge 
points out that every &mij$c during the year must have a sunset 
point directly opposite, and the opposite point of the sunrise on the 
longest day will be the; sunset cm the shortest day, the Winter 
Solstice. At Stonehenge on this latter date, an observer standing 
b the centre will see the sun set just to the left of the tallest 
stone, behind the a liar, that b» the remaining upright of the great 
central trifiLhon, of which the other stone and the lintel have fallen 

It Is calculated, Therefore, that if [he now fallen central uone 
of ihc Rljic^Umc horseshoe wfcs of the ^mc height as its neigh* 
hours, the setting atm on due day of die Winter Solstice would have 
appeared exactly over it, and framed by the stones ol the great 
trillthan. 

The Hoil John Afoercroniby, in bi$ book on Bronze Age Pottery, 
written in 1912, has called attention to this fatu. and pointed out 
that in no religion or temple does one enter by a do*?i\ walk sortie 
wuy into a budding, and then turn n^und to the clutbrcc lu face 
the chief point of worship. Now. the entrance to Stonehenge L* at 
the north-cast; hence if the most holy thing there h the point 
of the sun's rising, one has to turn one's bock upon ths altar al 
the south-west in order to view it He therefore suggests ihai the 
great occasion here was the Winter Solstice, when ibe setting sun. 
on the day on which it symbolically "died ", appeared framed in 
The |pttl trill!lion* ova- the altar. The writer of die Official Guide. 
R £. Newiilh F.S A.. surest* that the triliihoo represent* the door 
of the Netherworld, into wliidi the sun passes at the Winter 
Solstice * 

Diis* t think, is an important observation; hut the trililhon has 
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Aftothcr sigaifi^ancc beside thal of a door iiuo Lhe Land of the 
Dead. In hi* very re mark able book, 77w Gi^of Wdfher: .in 
ExpfofEtrf^p of //i«- Erich Neuman, a pupU of C. G- 

Jun£. shows a number of fepr^staiiuEii ip andent ail of the door, 
or gateway, or triiilhoiL, as a symbol of the Great Mother, the 
Goddess from whom the sun-grxJ is reborn. Hence the appealanc-e 
d the red disk of the setting sun. glowing between the mighty 
stones of the green triltlhon through the gathering winter dusk, 
would symbolise to those ancient people not only death but the 
promise of rebirth, alike perhaps for man as for ihc sun, from the 
womb of the Great Mother 

1 have described in my previous book. Witchcraft Today* 
huw present <iay witches secretly conduct a rite at die Winter 
Solstice which represents exactly the same idea. The priestess, or 
female leader of the cuven. stands behind a cauldron m which a 
lire is ignited while the rest dunce round her sunwise, with burning 
torch in They cull it the Dance of ihe Wheel* or Yule, and its 
purpose is " to cau^c Uie sun to be reborn' p The cauldron here 
represents the same idea as the " gate the Gr^ut Mother. The 
lire in it is ihe Sun-child in her womb. 

Another ancient monument J must mention, as typifying the 

male-andTciiiftle"’ imagery of cariy religion. is the Meman*Tol 
ittcaiung u Stone with the Hole near Penzance in CofUW&lL 
Although it has been moved from its original site it consists of 
two upright Stowes, and between them a huge stone in the centre 
of which a hole has been carefully carved out large enough for a 
human being lo cmwl through it The sexual significance ot this 
group of stones b obvious; and the careful carving of (he centra! 

must have entailed much labour, with the toots then avail¬ 
able The stones are still revered by Cornish people, and it is art 
old custom for people in lake ihrir children to the holed stone of 
die Meman-T&l and cans# them to pass through tt '* for luck s \ or 
to cure them of childish ailments, notably rickets. 

A persistent kgcttd, often referred ir> in early English literature, 
is that when Frov fell :i number of its princes with their followers 
took refuge in Western Europe; anil in particular Brutus, the great- 
grandson of Aeneas, settled in Britain and founded a city that 
is now London Hence an oftl poetic mine for London is Trinn- 
viintuttt. New' Troy. The poet Humphrey Gifford I circa 1580) 
addressed the young men of Britain as " Ye buds of Brums’ 
I -and” ^Hen urging them to resist the Spanish Armada. When 
Froy was thought, in laier years, to be a purely legendary locality, 
tins old story was ridiculed: but modern archaeological research 
has gjvetl it a new last of life, 
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When Cnossos was sicked circa 14t)0 B.C. Mycenaean powerex¬ 
tended over Asia Minor und the Aegean, including To 7, and cv:n 
alter Mycenae ft as destroyed by (hr Dorians, i'rov seems to have 
kept up trade with Britain until Troy itself was destroycd, circa I 100 
fl.C . When the home town of a great shipping nation h destroyed 
there is apt to be a huge crowd of fugitives, and then, as nowadays, 
dosdy settled states did not welcome them, so there is nothing 
ini possible in the legend dial a number of these came to Britain, 
and not being welcome in the closely sen ted West Country parsed 
tip the l-lisgissh Gunnel and up a wide river to the first high land 
suitable for defence, and there founded a dty where London now 
stands. 

They worshipped the Great Goddess Dunne, or Dunn, anti it is 
suggested that another band of these refugees went to Ireland, 
where they were known ?r> the Ttmlha Eke Damian. " the Children 
of the Goddess Dana " Nennius, the ^h century chronicler, wrote 
that Britain's curliest name was Albion, by which it was known la 
Pliny, from Albina ithc White Goddess!, the eldest of the Danaids. 
The Latins worshipped the Wliite Goddess as Gardes: she whs the 
iiiEstress of Janus, the Kecpei of tile Door of Hades She had great 
power at Alba (die White- City). first colonised by emigrants from 
die Ptloponnese at the time of she great dispersal. Janus was really 
the Oak G«d Dianus. Keeper of the Door. His wife was Jana, or 
Diana iDiorio, goddess of the woods and the moon, and of ft itch- 
craft, Albina, the Barley Goddess, who gave her name to Britain, 
is the White Lady of death and inspiration, also called Cemdwen, 
from “ ceidd " in Irish and Welsh meaning " gain ", and alw 
*' the inspired ails, especially poetry ”, and " wen ”, “ while" 
She is also Keeper of the Door of Hades. She was identified with 
Isis, Puphian Venus who arose from the sea, Diana, Prosperpina. 
and Hecate, and we have seen Iter lJready as the lady in shining 
white raiment who presided over the Land of the Dead in the 
carle 14th century poem ‘Sir Orfeo”. 

If we accept the witch legend that Stonehenge is the temple of 
llicif great goddess, symbolic of ho 1 womb, which ibe Druids 
called die Cauldron of Cemdwen and the Cauldron of Inspiration, 
combined with the great stone phallus, the Hcle Stone, we may 
presume (hat the ancient worship was everywhere the Mint, that 
of the creative powers, as shown by the avenue at Avebury, the 
Cornish Mca-an-ToL the Assam of live Old Testament, the Twin 
Pillars of Solomon* Tempk. and (he Jehovah am) Aihturth 
whom he ami the early Israelites worshipped, and who are still 
adored by the Qabaliils as the Supernal Father and the Supernal 
Mother. While among ibe'Ws the male pad seems to liavt b, 
chief, or at Jets! equal to the goddess, in the early times it appears 
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thol. whether as a survival of the matriardial .system or from other 
causes, the goddess was Lite ruling partner. Thus at the Temple 
of Artemis the moon goddess, who was sometimes called Thetis 
at 1 ole its. a groat port in Thessaly, there were fifty priestesses. 
Every seven years one was chosen by lot to be Queen She took a 
man to be her Oak King, representing the god; but he was sacri¬ 
fice! at the end of '.even years, when a new queen was fhttsen 
This has a resemblance to the witch custom; the High Priestess 
is the M Divine Power", and she chooses any man she pleases as 
High Priest. He ti usually her own husband; but with them the 
High Priest is not sacrificed, ;it least not nowadays, and they liavc 
no legend of this ever having been the case. Personally, 1 very 
much doubt whether anyone would ever take on the job of being 
king for a year, or even seven years, knowing he would be 
sacrificed at the end of his term; though he might do so if there 
was a good chance of being able to arrange for a substitute. 

Robert Graves, who has written extensively upon this subject, 
considers that in Biblical times David derived his tide of King of 
the Jews from marrying the High Priestess of rite Goddess Michiil 
at Hfibron. (This, Incidentally, may explain the opposition of 
Samuel the follower of Jehovah, to the people’s demand for a 
king: and the fact that Saul was consecrated as the first king of 
Israel at Giigal, a name meaning "circle*', where there were 
twelve groat stones, ostensibly placed there to commemorate the 
passing of the Jordan. It was probably a stone circle.) It seems 
ihit tlic husband of the High Priestess of the country’s goddess 
automatically became king, or at least could only be" recognised 
as bang king through his wife; and if lie died'or were killed 
whoever married the widow would have a good claim to triti-nthf p 
There are him* of there ideas in the It^esdsof King Arthur, where 
it will be seen that Arthur acquires his famous ** Round Table " 
i> marriage with Guinevere, and riser* are various attempts to 
abduct Guinevere by rebel knights who wanted to usurp the king, 
dom. as if Guinevere and the kingdom went together. 

It is said in a quotation from lhe lost Gospel to the Hebrews 
that when Christ was sent on earth the Lord called a rniitlitv 
power caUed Michal. and this power wp* minted Mary and she 
descended to canh With Christ in her womb, and he was bom 
Muny mystical sects m the Middle Ages believed in a female HdK 

£* * hbey Churdl al Nff * Bwart. on the right side of 
e alts. l a brge picture of Cbnst. and on the Jefi is u kme 

EX£ 'c Hnl> Ghosi ’ sbowo as a woman in wt!£ 

t J l e ! he priests of this thurch told me some vear» 

ago that Christ was bora of the father, conceived by the Holy 
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Ghost, ant! that only a woman could conceive, They had a number 
of proofs of this being a very ancient doctrine. This of course is 
the ancient trinity, the sacred " MA-AB-BEN", written as a 
'■ mrttnanteau word". " MABEM", the Mother-Faihcr-Soo 
trimiv of the ancients, or Isis-Osirts-Hoi'us, While Christianity 
attempted to replace this for a white by the all-male Trinity, the 
Mediterranean peoples always longed for a goddess, and so the 
Church was forced to culU the virgin Mary, somewhat at the £*- 
pense of the worship of the Father and the Holy Ghost. This 
Mother and Son worship is not so different from the cidl of the 
witches, although it may be heresy to say so. 

Accepting r hftt in most people there seems to be an urge to 
have n god and a goddess, 1 think we may consider that this was 
the case four Ibotwtuid years ago, and all the evidence of afctuiC' 
ology points to it We presume that from about 2000 B.C to about 
1200 B.C. there was constant communication between the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Britain, probably by small trading boats which 
brought various goods valuable to the British: cargoes o! beads, 
and workmen who knew the secret of casting bronr.ee. They received 
in return tin, gold, pearls and amber All would welcome there 
traders, and perhaps would learti religious ideas from them: hut 
these might be only points of Htiuil. because the basic religious 
ideas were the same, though Elus gods and goddesses might have 
different names. 

In the British Chrotiide. Geoffrey of Monmouth tells of the 
founding of London by Brutus, great-grandson of Aeneas of T ray. 
in the year 1103 B.C This w as believed implicitly by ail Londoners 
until Polytlore Virgil was employed by the King of France and the 
Roman Church to discredit all records showing that the Tudors 
were descended from Arthur and the ancient kings, and all sug¬ 
gestions that there was any civilisation in Britain until the Romans 
conquered the covin try: and he succeeded so wdl that we are only 
just beginning to rediscover the truth about Ancient British 
civilisation. But at the time when Henry VIJJ was quarrelling with 
the Pope everything possible in the way of ” propaganda-warfare " 
was done by the anti-British party , and this was part of it. From 
the standpoint of the present day. the political purpose of dis¬ 
crediting the old British traditions is plain. A Church of England 
which derived its authority from Henry VtU was in a weak position; 
but a Church deriving its authority from Joseph of Arinmthea 
was a very different matter, almost equally dangerous was the 
tradition of an ancient civilisation independent of Rome altogether. 

Geoffrey gave the lists*of the ancient British kings and their 
reigns since Brutus, so the story was ably put about that as writing 
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was unknown in Britain until th£ Romans came it was impossible 
chat These names and records could have been preserved, so they 
nuisc be false. Nowadays we know that such arguments are not 
valid The Maoris of New Zealand have long pedigrees, learned 
by heart, which extend backwards for one thousand, five hundred 
years. Further, Caesar states of the Druids (£V Beib Gallico. vi.): 

Report aays that ui the school > ef the DruhU they lam by heart 
a great number of verses, and therefore lome person* remain twenty 
y«n under training. They do rot Uiink it proper u commit diew 
uttemncea to writing, i!though in almost a!! other matter* end in 
their public am! private account! they make u*e of (jreei character*. 
I believe that they have adapted the practice for two reason*— that 
they du not wish the rule to hcoonu common property nor thaie who 
it e nik to rely on writing, snii w neglect the cultivation of the 
in cm ary 

Uiler, however, the Ogham form of writing was evolved, 
seemingly in Ireland, and between the 2nd arid 7lh centuries A.D, 
it spread to Wales, Cornwall, Devon, Hampshire, and the Isle of 
Man. This tcripi appears to be indigenous to the British Isles, and 
knowledge of ii was preserved in the Irish folk-memory down to 
the early 19th century. 

In Polydore Virgil* day it was generally believed that there was 
no writing before the rise of Rotnc, or at least he spread that view. 
It was thought that the Phoenicians were the first navigators to 
visit Britain; they had no idea that the *hip* of Mycenae and 
Crew came here regularly. Troy itself was dismissed as a myth, 
until Schlicmaiui, following his dream, went and dug up Troy, 
and found to his surprise that there were net one but *tx Trays' 
in one id which be found a piece of Irish gold work similar to 
those found by Sir Hinders Petrie at Gaza, thus proving trade 
connections iietwecn these cities and the British Isles. Also, no 
one knew then of the large amounts of Egypinn beads brought 
ti' Britain by Cretan and Mycenaean ships, or that the Trojans 
were great trading and seafaring people, so that when Troy was 
destroyed there is nothing impossible or even unlikely in a number 
of refugees going where they could get good land for the taking. 

Another old British tradition, incidentally, was that the Tower 
of London was built by Julius Caesar This, loo. was laughed at, 
until it was discovered that the Tower b built on Roman 
foundations: so the original Tower was a Roman fortress though 
Inter than Caesar. 

Though there do not seem to be any traces of Cretan traders 
other than the Egyptian beads and bronze goods they brought, 
it is very possible that they brought pan of their cult of "the 
Mother Goddess w,tfc than “ No traces found " does nm mean 
dun there are none, only that they arc not yet found or idaitified. 
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The old maze designs cut on rocks may be Cretan, and the various 
hill mazes, though traditionally called “ Troy Town ", may have 
been from the Cretan idea of the Labyrinth. One at lost of thev; 
mazes, the Miz-Maze at Leigh, in Dorset, was noted as the meeting* 
place of witches, and also as the place where in old times the 
people of the district used to meet to make holiday, probably to 
observe the old Sabhats The Miz-Maze is now almost obliterated, 
but tt enisled as late as 1800 in the form of banks made to follow 
an intricate pattern. 

[n Jutland there are old mazes laid out in stone paths; it is said 
that in quite modem times they would put a girl in the centre, 
and young men would go along the paths lo find her. and llie one 
who got her become her lover l never quite got tlvo idea of this, 
because the walls were only a foot high, and one could see every¬ 
thing ahead. I think the tads of the village would quickly leatn 
where to stun in order to gel there first; or. of course, (be gitl 
may have known, and told her favourite boy, "You start at timt 
gate" 

It is said that there cannot have been any early British writing 
or some would have survived. However, we must remember the 
burning of the great library of Bangor, and other libraries which 
were obnoxious to the Roman Church (not to mention the English 
climate) Twenty years ago it was die great poim of the Higher 
Critics of the Bible that the Jews were utterly illiterate; so nothing 
could bnve been written before the Babylonian Captivity, because 
in all Palestine only four pre-Esite inscriptions had been found, 
three very rough calendar stones, and the fourth was the Si I on in 
timiigt inscription which was written by a Phoenician, But 1 was 
with the Wellcome Expedition digging up the city of Lakish in 
1936. and we found in a guard-house a large number of potsherds 
inscribed in ink with a reed pea They were chiefly copies of the 
records of a trial, and one of them apologised for writing to so 
great a man on potsherds, saying that owing to the war Use supply 
of papyrus was exhausted. Thai explained matters: the pre-Erik 
Jews could and did write oti papyrus imported from Egypt. But 
while papyrus lasts in ft bone-dry Egyptian tomb it rots quickly 
in a damp country like Palestine Wc also realised that there had 
been many inscriptions on stones, but tire Maccabees, being in¬ 
tolerant puritans had destroyed them oil because they were mostly 
religious inscriptions dedicated to the gods, the EJohim, whose 
worship they were attempting to crush out- 
Similar destruction both by nature and by the hand of man may 
have occurred in Britain. We know that as late as during the feign 
ol Henry Vlll complaints were made by the Church that there 
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wits a Druid Prissi in Wales named Hu. who had a great Oak 
idol, also named Hu, and that many people worshipped this idol, 
bringing otferings of cattle to it. &> die King had them both 
brought to Loudon, and burned together at Smttfaficld. This idol 
tunned Hu. was obviously Hu Gad am. ami so much knowledge 
must have been Just by the death ol that unfortunate Druid, We 
must also remember the systematic destruction of the manuscripts 
of the Mayas, and the burning of the wooden tablets covered with 
hieroglyphics on tester Island hy Christian Missionaries. What l 
tun attempting to show is that there is clear evidence that there 
was communication between Britain and the Eastern Mediterranean 
ai an early date. :md that through this communication various 
religious ideas might have been introduced to this country. What 
puzzled me at lirst was the resemblance between ihc Sumaiftn 
Mother Goddess and ihe Witch Goddess ;unfortunately l am not 
permitted to say what this is), ! thought that this must be only 
coincidence Oicu 1 cmne across the writings of Mr. Ross Nichols 
ott " The Great Zodiac of Glastonbury ".in which be says, " This 
Zodiac has Suimriaa affinities Sonic Archaelugical evidence exists 
of the col’mi sc lion of Britain by people of Sumatinn affinities 
Isiforc 2700 B.C and ships of King Saigon ... are said to have 
came to Britain and the name Sumer may indeed be the " Suniincr- 
lonU ” of Somersetshire whence in the sixth Welsh Triad the 
Patriarch Hu Gad urn is said to have conducted the Cvmrv to 
Wales.” 

f. A, Waddell, in the Pfioenldun Origin of the Scots amt Britons 
ip 43, Appndi. tells of a toad tablet of the great emperor Sargan. 
circa 2750 B.C. recording his vast conquests, among which are 
The Tin Land Country, lying beyond die Mediterranean ", which 
would seem to.be Britain. 

It appears that at a very early date someone unknown shaped 
! number of hill islands in Somerset into curious forms; also Llwy 
drained a large part of a semi-marsh to form this amazing large 
v.ii!c design, that tv. they made a huge star-map on Lhc Girth, It 
seems likely that the people who did this huge work were star 
worship pen. deprived of the wonderful right of the Host of Heaven 
which they saw each night in their homeland, and who, being in 
a tract of lami where they were obliged to make great earthworks 
in order to get land above the surface of the water, constructed it 
in these eurtotus signs, ft seems a curious thing to do; but bringing 
tile foreign si lines from Wilks to Stonclienge was likewise a curious 
thing to do. All I can say is, these people did curious things, and 
jiiu cun be sure they were not done fdi fun, They had some very 
goad reason, and it is sometimes profitable to attempt to rind their 
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reason. These huge figures art said to be of Sumerian design. Can 
it be ihat in King Sargon's lime their fleets did come here, which 
conquered pan of the country and fortified a group of islands 
among the marshes from which base they would send oul raiding 
parlies, to get slaves? Or, mure probably, it was just a trading 
centre, from which merchant* would buy tin from the natives, 
much as we used to do in Singapore and Hongkong All nations 
found it much easier to set up trading stations where your ships 
can be safe and where you trade what you have a surplus of. for 
whai you require. The Sumnrians and Assyrians were a fine fight- 
ing race, they had most things dost at hand, but though they hart 
great mines of copper in Cyprus, they needed tin to moke bronze 
If they did come to Britain for it, it was a long journey, and muny 
would probably settle down here with tin live wives. They were 
used to floods and building mounds, so in their new home they 
would begin raising mounds and cutting drains. Their Cods were 
the Hosts of Heaven, the stars, which in their native land seemed 
so close at night. They had mapped out these Stars in the signs 
of the Zodiac; hut here in this cold damp land the skies were so 
often clouded, and even when you could see them the stars seemed 
so distant. Then they noticed thm some of these hilts looked rather 
like a Zodiac. Then some priest or oracle may have said: " Make 
a Star Temple here so tjve power of the suns may be with you." 
There are mentions in old tales of the first mighty labour of the 
land of Britain, tire building of “Gacf Arianrhod ”, the Temple 
of Heaven, The second mighty labour of Britain was Stonehenge. 
No one knows where ihis Temple of Heaven is; may it not be this 
Zodiac? which Is about twelve miles across and the figures 
are so huge they can only be seen from the air. but that there 
were blown to be figures there is proved by many old stories. The 
facts seem to be that someone, somehow, discovered that these 
hilk roughly suggested a Zodiac, and they cut away ami built up 
to make them more perfect This implies a strong central govern■ 
ment. or a strong religious motive, at some very early dale It is 
noteworthy that "long afterwards the British were in the habit of 
making huge hill figures, while horses, etc. But there are gods 
also The Giant of Ceme Abbas, for instance, and the curious 
figures lately discovered on the Gog Magog hills near Cambridge, 
including one figure of the Naked Goddess It always lias been a 
pFttsdc why thev- figures seem to liave been constructed a® if they 
were intended to be seen from above and ihc Glastonbury figures 
are practically invisible escepi from the air, This has made me 
wonder, is there no way. apart from Atlamean Airships fwhich 
some people believe in) and Flying Saucers, in which primitive 
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pevpfa could have flown, or at feast risen in the air? And 1 ttimlc 
there arc ai least two different ways which were well within their 
rtiLJir> About sixty years ago, before aeroplanes came into exist¬ 
ence, there were two ways in which a general in wartime could 
sec from llic air wliat the enemy was doing, namely kites and 
balloons. A small kite was seat up, which in turn took up a bigger 
kite; this took up another big enough to carry a man who could 
observe the enemy and send written messages down the kite-string 
Fhc whole affair folded up into a small carl, and was more portable 
than the military balloon, with its apparatus for mating gas, etc. 
But fhc first balloon- were fins balloons A brunch paper manu¬ 
facturer named Montgolfier noticed that smoke rose upwards with 
considerable force and it ^ truck him if lie confined smoke m a 
bag. die bug would be carried up along with (lie smoke. The story 
goes that he was staying h an inn. when Iil- got this id in, ami 
with the help of j waitu-' he lighted a fire in an imineiLiiutiablc 
utensil which Urey took from underneath the bed and held paper 
bags over it The paper bags rose to the ceding and Montgolfier 
was nearly burned as a witch, bul ballooning was bom. In June, 
1783, he succeeded in sending a big balloon to a height of over 
one thousand five hundred feet, by imam* of an iron chafing-dish 
burning ten pounds of moist Straw and wool to produce smoke 
In November of that year he and a companion sailed across Paris 
and in 1784 the English Channel was crossed by Blanchard and 
Jeffrie* in a balloon. !t was soon discovered that it was heat and 
tv4 smoke which canned the balloons to rise. Napoleon liad a Hoi 
A if Balloon Cops, uiuj obtained important military information 
in this way and part of his plans for the invasion of England 
(which the Witches claim to have foiled! involved the transport 
of troops by a Large fleet of balloons. Now. if Montgolfier con¬ 
ceived the idea of utilising the ascending force, it is quite possible 
un« some Sumerian Priest, watdihg the clouds of smoke arising 
from a sacrifice, might have conceived it also and attempted it 
without any danger to himself, and it is quite feasible that the 
secret was known hundreds if not thousands of years before, if any 
Sumerian Priest did discover it, his King would surely be glad to 
patronise un experiment which looked like being useful in'war. 
There are, in fact, many ancient stories of "Hying machines " of 
various kinds, from many countries—the well-known Eastern 
" Flying Carpet ", for instance. There is a British Icgaid of King 
Biiidud of Bath, who invented a contrivance with which he 
" Attempted to fiy to the upper region of the air but he fell 
down upon the temple of Apollo m the Citv of Trumventum 
(London) and was dashed to death. In Ireland a Druid called Mog 
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Ruilh possessed, according to story, a magical machine called die 
Roth Fail. SL Columba writes of this as a vast ship wmch could 
navigate both land and sea. i Much as anyone of those days would 
describe a balloon if they saw it.) Hie legend goes that Mog Ruith 
and his daughter fbchlga flew in tills " ship " 10 Italy, where he 
met the famous magician Simon Magus. I he Druid ienl him the 
Roth Fail to demonstrate to the Roman Emperor that the Heathen 
Cods had more power than the Christian but the machine crashed 
at the trials and Simon Magus was seriously injured. Christian 
onlookers claimed dint this was because they made the sign of 
the cross. The story goes that TlacMga collected die broken bits 
of the machine. and flew them back to Ireland where, presumably, 
she too crashed, as the machine became two masses of rock which 
are shown to this day. One is iu Dublin Comity, the other in 
Tipperary. Now. if some clever man of ancient times did in fact 
precede Montgolfier in the invention of fire balloons, it would 
explain nil these stories [except turning into rockh and the mystery 
of the construction of these great Firth figures may be considerably 
enlightened- 

in a flat country, such as Suimria, it would be icry useful lu 
have a mim up aloft in war lime, or even at ordinary times. TO 
look out for bandits and raiders. They had good looms ami could 
make very fme cloth; they used much incense composed of resins, 
so would know how to make a fine strong varnish, to make the 
balloon airtight, if they used these at home, would they not have 
been likely to employ them on a colonising expedition, to spy out 
the land? And if they found the hills of this land wen; shaped 
in a nay which suggested a sign from the gods, might no! their 
priests accept H as such? J um not saying this was so. ( am only 
suggesting what might account for the facts as we find them. I'fz. 
The Great Zodiac as it is and the apparent Sumerian influence in 
Witchcraft, which 1 cannot account for otherwise. About the 
period, circa 2500 B.C., it is said Assyria was the great power in 
the Mediterranean. She had good ships, and an abundant popu¬ 
lation Bronze was a great necessity and for this they needed sin 
If her ships went outside the Mediterranean they would find great 
numbers of Lv burns (Berbers) emigrating northwards, to the 
h Green Land " where [here was such good grazing for cattle, 
and whence came gold, pearls, amber and tin Is it not likely they 
would wish to discover whirl this land was like und procure what 
was more valuable to them than anything ebe, abundant tin, They 
already had Cyprus, whence nil the copper came, but tin was 
very rare indeed Gw? ship-toad of tin returning would lead to an 
expedition being sent with orders to seize some easily defended 
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base where their ships could shelter in winter whence they could 
go to the min.es. Agreed it might have been neater for them to 
seize a base in Cornwall, but possibly all sheltered places suitable 
were already occupied. The distance from home was so great, that 
two or three days more mailing would not matter* An unoccupied 
natural defensive position was their aim, A few midi would provide 
ail the slaves they rtquhed. Possibly the mines were in the 
possession of warlike tribes whom it was not worth while attempl- 
ing to conquer. The Black stone was useless to the stone age 
Datives, and they would trade bis of it for bead* and other goods 
which cost link As far as wc know, these Slone Age people were 
not warlike, most of their mcs. etc,, were tools, and metal armed 
ami armoured people were much in the same position as European 
settlers with guns were among native tribes two hundred years 
ugp. When Assyria lost her power, communications would probably 
be kepi up with Britain by the people of Crete, Greeks and Troians, 
then Phoenicians. In those days there was a sort of free trade, and 
]l 1$ possible that Egyptian slops may have made ihe voyage in 
early times. There are very curious rock carvings in Norway and 
Sweden which have always been supposed to record the visits of 
strange ships at very early dates, circa 2UGQ B.G Some of These 
ships are very Egyptian in appearance See Page* 117 amt 143 
The Viking Age, by Paul du Chaillu Some carving* tu 

show r»ids by ship people who lead captive women away A 
number of these ships are shown with a sun over them, much 
resembling the Egyptian 11 Solar Bark". All ihh seems to point 
to the fact that during the Slone Age in Britain, a number of 
Mediterranean people did come by sea to Britain and further, 
and dial this intercourse continued until the rise of Carthage which 
domimied Spain and cut off all trade with the outer &ea by her 
eofttpc ti l OA Also thU was in the iron age and so tin was not 
urgently ueeded- 

L£ 1 am right, 1 would suggest chat by the time Assyrian siaips 
ceased to come to Britain there would liavc grown up i strong 
and compact settlement of descendants of Assyrian Fatlicrs and 
native mothers in Somerset and it is not impossible that this name 
came from " Sumaria 

The Aristocracy and Priesthood would have the theory of a 
kingdom where the Priest Kings and High Priestess were obeyed. 
Possibly their empire expanded . and the scat of government would 
be changed to Avebury find Stonehenge. 

Possibly religious changes came in and they made no more 
Zodiacs, but the tradition remained sjf making gigantic uiiin;aU- 
fhc $crpeni*like avenue at Camac in Brittany is quite as big as 
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any of the Zodiac figures. And from (his in time would come the 
custom of cutting the Hill Figures which are not found in any 
odier country. It should he remembered that while [lie outer circle 
at Stonehenge, circa 1200 B.C was oriented U> the Sun, the inner 
circle, circa IlSOO B.C. was oriented to [tic slurs and so would 
seem to have been built by a star worshipping people; who would 
presumably, have come from some country where the stars 
are brilliant and the skies dear. And. I can only imagine that some 
absolute monarch of the Assyrian type could have given the order: 
"There’s a nice stone circle in Wales, bring it here. 1 ’ Now, the 
reader will ask. " Whatever has all this to do with witchcraft?" 
The answer Is, I am trying to find out the history and origins of 
the tradition called " witchcraft", and as it appears to have come 
from prehistoric times 1 must took at prehistoric times and see 
what they were really like. Once ! thought they resembled the 
popular conception of people who lived in caves, dressed in skins, 
and who spent their time hunting and being hunted by wild beasts 
and their leisure in braining each other with stone uses and hauling 
Fair maidens into their caves by the luur, until Caesar and his 
Roman legions landed and British history commenced. I find in¬ 
stead that early Britons were apparently fairly peaceful people who 
were farmers and cattle-breeders, and who, while not erecting good 
brick County-Council-approved suburban villas to lire in, never¬ 
theless did construct the most amazing works, presumably for 
fetigjous reasons. They understood the calendar, and knew when 
to expect the Summer and Winter Solstices. Fluey seem to have 
believed in reincarnation. They worshipped a Great Mother god¬ 
dess. They communicated fairly freely with the rest of the world 
The Bronze Age Britans had garments of linen and woollen stuff, 
and ornaments of Yorkshire jet, Irish gold work, and blue N'ads 
brought by traders from Egypt. Beautiful drinking cups of gold 
iind amber have been recovered From their graves liven La 
Neolithic times, their flint and stone axes, arrowheads, etc . show 
delicate craftsmanship; and in later times the art of enamel work 
on metal was invented in Britain. Yet we can still find people, even 
archaeologists, enquiring doubtfully if there was any civilisation in 
Britain before the Romans camel 
T5it answer is. of course. Lhat. as Professor Joed used to say. 
it all depends what you mean by civilisation. We arc rather in¬ 
clined to set up two vague headings, " Civilisation " and '‘Bar¬ 
barism ", and to think people " civilised “ who somewhat resemble 
ourselves. What those whom we label ** savages ** would honestly 
ihink of our own society isti subject upon which we rarely reflect, 
and which it is perhaps more tactful not to pursue 
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Even when the Stone Age Britons could not make metal Instru¬ 
ments themselves, they were in constant communication with 
people who used metal, though these might not have been always 
willing to supply them with such, even as European governments 
frown on supplying guns to primitive races. Such metal-using 
people appear to have constructed great works at Avebury and 
Stonehenge and other places, notably Glastonbury, A remarkable 
structure which may he seen at Glastonbury is the so-called Chalice 
Well, which rises near the foot of the two famous hills. Chalice 
Hill and (be Tor. It consists of a spring, giving a copious volume 
of water, which is enclosed by massive masonry. According to the 
guide issued to visitors by the present owners of the Well. " The 
masonry of the Well has been the cause of much discussion and 
is believed to be of pre-Roman origin. Possibly it is connected 
with the Druids, since experts consider it to have been associated 
with the ancient rituals of sunlight and water Certain it is thai 
the massive stonework is orientated, as has been proved by 
measurements on Midsummer Day. Archaeologists who have 
examined the stones report that they are placed together in wedge 
formation as is the case in the Pyramids, and that they are 
*' ripple *’ marked by stone implements, as at Stonehenge. Sir 
Flinders Petrie was of the opinion (hat the Well might have been 
rock-hewn by Egyptian colonists in about the year 2000 B.C The 
waters are chalybeate and radio-active, having a never-failing flow 
of two thousand, five hundred gallons per day, even during the 
severest drought. The Well is square, measuring 8$ feet deep from 
water level." A friend who recently visited Glastonbury tolls me 
it is locally believed that the massive stones of the Well are made 
of the same Prescelly " blue" stone as the famous " foreign " 
stones at Stonehenge. Whether this is true or not 1 cannot say land 
the extraordinary thing is that people seem to be so little interested 
in trying to find out! 1 but the existence of this ancient sacred Well 
proves (hat Gbstonbnry is a pre-Christian sacred place. 

No one would have bothered to build a structure like this merely 
to conserve an ordinary water supply. Further, as might have been 
expected, where we find the Sacred Well, we also find the Sacred 
Tree. The Glastonbury Thom, which traditionally stood on the 
opposite Wearyall Hill, may well be a Christianised version of a 
much older sanctity. It is notable that almost everywhere where 
a sacred well, or fount, or pool is found, there is dlher a sacred 
tree nearby or else a local legend of one. This is yet another 
version of the primordial male-female, mother-father religious 
image. The well symbolises the womb, the deep container of life; 
and the green, living, up-springing tree, the phallus. 
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Later, the Sacred Well became a sacred cauldron, the Cauldron 
of Orridwcn, of which the Christian version was the Holy Grail, 
and the pa^a one the cauldron of the witches. 

A persistent connection will be noted between the Great M other 
and water, or the sea. Venus arises from the sea The moon god¬ 
dess is associated with the sea. perhaps because of the tides. Shells 
are symbols of the Great Mother. Binah, the Supernal Mother of 
the Qabalists, is called the Great Sea. We know to-day that in 
actual fact the waters of the warm Palaeozoic seas were the womb 
of evolving life for the first living dungs upon earth 

The complementary element, fire, was also sacred and magical, 
end masculine where water was feminine. The altar fire, or the 
altar candJe. is the universal symbol of a sacred place. Such 
reverence is natural: two things distinguished primitive man from 
the animals, the ability to make fire and the ability to construct 
cutting tools, and wc probably need look no further for the 
explanation of the many cults of fire-worship and consecrated 
weapons. To this day, the witches preserve these traditions: the 
flame upon the altar, and the ritual knife with which the magic 
circle is drawn Both may well have their origin in the very dawn 
of human civilisation | Psychologically, of course, the weapon has 
also a phallic significance.) 

The people of Bronze Age Britain may have used incense in 
their religious rites. A type of pottery vessel has been found, dating 
from that period, which archaeologists call an “ inccnrc-cup ", 
as they are unable to ascribe any other use to it. Such vessels are 
small, and pierced with holes in the lower pan, possibly to allow 
a good draught to keep alight ihc glowing charcoal upon which 
grains of incense are burned. We know that the religious rites of 
ancient times used incense extensively, and if ancient Britain could 
import Egyptian beads, as we know it did. there is no reason why 
it should rtof have imported Egyptian incense also. 

[ have previously noted the use by witches of incense in their 
rites. This is not necessarily a foreign importation, or an imitation 
of church practices, as will be seen from the foregoing. 

To stun up, it seems that at a very early date In the Stone Age 
certain secrer- were discovered whereby .. hat we call magic could 
be practised. That is. its practitioners worked to obtain thereby 
cer tain benefits for themselves and their friends. This was perhaps 
a lot of superstition together with some practical facts. As it was 
first used to obtain good hunting it became pan of the religion 
attached to the hunting god. Later, when it was also used to obtain 
fertility, a fertility goddcsS came into ihe cult Concepts of the 
life after death, with which primitive people were much concerned, 
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also played tlicir part. Tin; god cpf the cult became the ruler of 
the Alter or I d. and understanding of h*s mysteries was thought 
to help his followers to adjust themselves to the condition’s they 
found when they quitted this life and their souls arrived ‘"on the 
Other Side F \ This faith was much the same throughout the ancient 
world, though ol course with many local variations determined by 
national character 

There was no antagonism between old-world religions, tio one 
claimed that his god was the only true one arid all the othets were 
false. On the contrary, travellers respected the indigenuous gixis 
of the countries they came lo, recognising them different 
ihcophauies of the same Cosmic Powers. Sectarianism and religious 
persecution were praLitcally unknowTi Hence religious ideas were 
keclv exchanged, especially along the trade routes- and there is 
iki real reason why almost any religion* concept of the Bronze 
Age dvilisarions of Europe and the Mediterranean should have 
been imkriDwa to Ancient Britain. 
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DRIUDISM AND THE ARYAN CELTS. 

T AM often asked, " Whem do Ehc Druids come 111 ?“ Were 
1 the witches of the Druid belief?” 1 cm only say* M If we only 
knew for certain exactly what the Druids believed, r could id! 
you: but she re tire very few thing we do know about these 
mysterious people ”. We are told b; an;Lent writer* Thai the Druids 
reverenced the sun. and we know that they were the priest* of 
the Cchic people of the HalLstarit Iron Age culture who Imatled 
Britain in riit 5th century B C and occupied I he south<astcrm 
parts Later, about 25n B.C.* Bdgic people of the La Tern- Iron 
Age culture invaded Britain and occupied the south* driving the 
others northwards «fiJ westwards. These were Brylhons. with 
some Teutonic blood, and are the Britons IJ Caesar wrote about 
La Tr>ne was she Druidic centre of Gaul About 50 B.C,, just filter 
Gaesaris unsuccessful invasion* there was another Bdgic invasion* 
and ilicic captured all the country from Salisbury Plain to Surrey, 
Although a number of people got pushed about in these invasions, 
die defenders usually took refuge id their biU forts, which were 
almost isipregiffibk to the aggressors* means of attack; but they 
were forced to surrender from hunger and thirst, as they had mi 
ujtcr supply. Fhc forts were only designed to be defended against 
short raids Ibis means it is unlikely that many of the defenders 
were kilted, though they may have been reduced to a stale of 
serfdom. The coming of successive waves of warlike invaders* 
especially when the taltti began to he armed with iron weapons, 
turned the comparatively peaceful picture of Bronze Age Britain 
into one of strife find war* w ish each tribe set ,iguinsi its neigh- 
hours The great number of the hill forts memtarted above 
which were built in this period bears witness to Urn state 
of affair. The one unifying force was the Druid priesthood, 
with the Archdmid at h* heiid whom even the petty kings had 
to obey. 

There are many popular misconceptions about the Druids. For 
instance, it wu* at fine thought, when British archaeology was in 
in Infancy, that die Druids built Stonehenge fo-day. aich&eafo* 
gists date the earliest part of Stonehenge at about [ W*) B.C . anti, 
as we have s^eii. ifie Druids did uui come 10 Britain until the 
Early Iron Age invasions mentioned above However. JscqueUa 
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and Christopher Hawkcs, in their book. Prehistoric Britain, have 
this to say about Use Druids and Stonehenge: 

What. 1 her:, of the Dtuith thrar mysAenam prints of the Celtic 
Iran Age wfth ^huse (jeirJcd and lajifc-rabcd figure* many of tu have 
loved to people ihc urea! a retd of Stonehenge? The fatmtiWlfid 
lot iudi pLiLii'esque idea* was m the imipnjsLion of Slukclcy {Druids 
had an incaublc appeal Id a Ruouniich and for this rsison it w*i 
I an ft the ^Fcjjurable duty of the identiflt mind tu *Cora and deny 
them. Yd the djlCnvery of undoubted Iron Age pottery on ihe pte. 
end nl-i. i . of Iron '.Age itone holts, iiai dsaVen sueb iceplidira. 
It La now possible and permissible to believe that there must have 
been a Iazs pha.se when §umchtt&v rs admimaiered by C*!tk prieaca. 
though they had SLliEn iliare in tla devilsjag. It seem* Them, ihii: 
Shikaky’i hazard* were really rsf-zrtr the truth shan he dHcrred- 

The earlier mention of Druids is by a Greek, Solion of 
Alexandria* about 200 B.C., and when Sotiou wrote they airehdy 
possessed a considerable reputation a.s philosophers. Most of wlust 
we know about Druid ism comes from Julius Caesar and Plinys 
though there is much traditional lore of the Welsh Bards enshrined 
in ttich books us fiarddas. which wns written down by 
UewcHvp Sion of Glamorgan* a Welsh bard and scholar, towards 
the end of the 16th century A D. Tim? manuscript has been edited 
and Lranslaied by J, A. Williams Ap Ithel for the Welsh Mauu- 
s^ripts Society: Lt purport® to be the ancient Druidic teachings, but 
modem scholars doubt tills However, it certainly contains thought 
which is not Christian in origin, and it teaches reincarnation. 
Caesar*® account in his De Bella Galileo is suspect, as it® political 
motivation h obvious: and Pliny's is late, circa A.D. 73* Caesar 
relates the well-known gruesome story of how the Druids offered 
human sacrifices by filling great wicker-work images with living 
men, and setting fire to them; but this is an extremely impractical 
way of offering human sacrifices, as the first thing that would 
happen when such an image wj^ set on fire would be that it 
would fall over and the inmates would break out The Romans 
kid a strung ve*iod interest in atrocity stories against the Druids, 
as Ihe fatter were a undying force among the tribes of Gaul and 
Britain* and it wjis the disunity of I he British and Gauli sh tribes 
which alone pemimed the Roman conquest. However, I do not 
think ihc story of wicker-work image® is pure Invention, That they 
were used for human sacrifice seems unlikely; but wicker-work 
images have long been popular in carnival processions in England, 
France and elsewhere, often of huge size. These popular festivals 
mostly date back to pagan times* and the images may originally 
have been pagan gods. Wicker-work was about the most useful 
material available in olden times for a'lar^e portable image: stone 
or even wood was heavy and difficult to carry, if the statue were 
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laige; but a huge image of wicker-work, perhaps decked with 
flowers and green boughs, could make an impressive sight I 
remember vicing in Salisbury Museum a fine wicker-work " town 
giant ", who is still carried in popular processions. 

Some student* of Druid ism indignantly deny the charge that 
the Druids offered human sacrifices. Alan tnsole. in his book, 
fmmorud Britain* says. " Our historians .. . ignore the fact that 
if a people were accustomed to celebrate theb festivals in such 
a gruesome manner for generations, then on every sacred hill 
would have been found huge piles of burnt bones and skulls. But 
none lias ever been found lh . A number of burials, cremated, zxid 
otherwise, have been found at Stonehenge, hut there is no evidence 
dial they were sacrificed. ^ he so-called 11 Slaughter Stone is 
actually a fallen sansen, and the peculiar indentations on its surface 

have been produced by weathering. 

One interesting burial was found at Stonehenge which may bear 
out the witches' idea that the Blue-stone " horse-iboe represents 
the womb It was a " crouched burial 'in which the body was laid 
in i be earth hi the crouched position of an unborn child, and it 
was found within the IH horseshoe hr . just before the Altar Statoe 
This custom of "Crouched burial’\ frequcitt among ancient 
peoples, may be a symbol of the belief I have mentioned pre¬ 
viously, that the souls of the dead go to await rebirth in human 
form on this earth- It would here symbolise Life lying in 
the womb of the goddess, waiting to be reborn- The custom 
of burying shells with the dead may be another form 
of the same symbolism, as the shell is a female symbol 
(U. of the womb)* and this, too, was a frequent custom among 
ancient peoples. 

Julius Gaetar'i informants about Dnudisra were Gallic Druids, 
and they told him that their rule of life was discovered in Britain 
and transferred thence to Gaul Irish writings say the same thing, 
and for that reason their students went from Ireland to Britain, 
ns the Gauls did, to learn its secrets from the source, which some¬ 
times involved a twenty years' course of study, Caesar mentions 
their objections to writing down their secret teachings, and the 
curd inn] doctrine which they taught, namely that souls do not 
perish at death, hut pas$ from one body to another (we would 
call this idea reincarnation]. This doctrine removed the fear of 
death* and hence was a great incentive to valour. We must remem¬ 
ber that Romans in Gtt&rt rime generally believed that a rather 
unpleasant Hades would be the lot of all, excepting a favoured 
few who could achieve (femi-godihjp. so this belicl would be 
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curious to Caesar nod die people for whom he was writing. He also 
says they had many discussions about the stars and lli«r move* 
menu, the size of the Universe and the earth, the order of Nature, 
and the powers of the immortal gods, and that they banded down 
their lore to the young men, 

Gcere {Du Divumionc) says, 11 1 knew a Druid myself. Divitae* 
eta the Aeduau, He claimed to have a knowledge of Nature which 
the Greeks call 'Physiologia’, and he used to make predictions, 
sometimes by means of augury and some Limes by conjecture." 
This Aeduan had been a friend of Caesar, and was a mnn of 
affairs and a politician and diplomat of established reputation 
throughout the whole of Gaul, There is a life-sized bronze slain* 
of him in the Promenade des Mabres ar Aulun. According to 
tradition, a Druid called Abar is was a friend of Pythagoras, who. 
it will be remembered, was also a believer in reincarnation, 
Diodorus Siculus said of the Celts: " Among them the doctrine 
of Pythagoras prevails, according to which the souls of men are 
immortal, and after a fixed terra recommence to live, taking upon 
themselves a new body." 

G. Keeling in his History of trdand mention* Irish Druids who 
divined by means of wrapping themselves in the skins of sacrificed 
bulls. Similar practices were known in Scotland and called " Tag* 
hairm" According u> Pliny the Druids had a mysterious round 
stone, aboui the size of a small apple, which they called "the 
serpent's egg", and which they wore in a case hung round the 
neck. Tliis may have been a show-stone, used like a crystal for 
scrying {a favourite device of witches). Some writers my that these 
" glane-stones ", as they call them, were made of green glass, and 
a wonderful story was told of how they were engendered by it 
(angle of hissing serpents. This was probably a fable to scare the 
uninitiated. The Irish Druids seem lo have been noted for their 
powers of prophecy. The word used in describing such prophecies 
is " Built meaning " speech of excitement ", In Ireland, Druids 
were attached u> the king's court, and were supposed to use tbrir 
powers to lielp and protect him. 

Id has always been recognised that Witches had certain words 
such as Coven and Album?. which did not seem to belong to any- 
known language, and the matter was complicated by the fart that 
people wh-i were not necessarily witches were known to have used 
these words in the old days. I was in the Craft a long time before 
I realised that some of them were aware that there was an " Old 
Language " known to only u few; 1 don't think there is anyone 
who can realty speak it well, but they do have a tremendous 
number of words, chiefly relating to tilings width affect the craft. 
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Nowaday. 1 , it has become only a sort of amusing slang, and some 
of what are said to be " Witch Words" are obviously "caul'*, 
as ** Kicking the Wind ”—tlteiv word for being hanged. Obviously 
dating from the days when Witches and others were publicly 
executed bv being slowly strangled (before the "drop" was 
in vented). 

Some words they use. such as "Vavasour" (one who holds 
fond * for another) are probably Norman-French Other words are 
seemingly Celtic, but the main Corpus of the language is made up 
of words like " Halch ", “ DwnJe ", ** Warrik *'. ** Ganch ", etc., 
which seem to belong to some older tongue. Unfortunately they 
will not permit me to give their meanings, or more of the old 
words. 

ft seems that in the original idea of kingship the king is the 
earthly representative of the god. fhis was the case in Egypt and 
Sumeria, and in Ancient Greece, in Egypt, from about 2750 B.C. 
the king was the sun-god Ra or Osiris, a deity in earthly form 
In His veins ran the ichor of Ra. the gold of the gods and the 
goddesses, His business was to ensure the prosperity of the land 
and the people, to render the soil fertile, preserve the life-giving 
waters of die Nile, the fertility of women, etc. This was the case 
in Sumeria. also; but to preserve it the king had to enter into a 
form of sacred marriage with die goddess of fertility, by means 
of her priestess. Wherever die doctrine of the Divine King was 
observed, as in Britain, it was the king’s job to see that the land 
was fruitful. If the crops failed, the king was held responsible: in 
some way lie must have displeased the gods Also, if Use king 
were maltreated, die crops would fad. In Ireland, when the vassal 
Hnns revolted in the reign of Tuaylial Tcachtmhor in the 1st 
century AJ>. famine followed, and was blamed on to the revolt. 
If the king’s wife were not virtuous, the earth would not yield. 
By his marriage the Divine King promoted the fertility of the 
country. At the festival of Lughoassad (Lammas) the Irish kings 
went through a ritual marriage with a priestess representing the 
land of Ireland, much as the priest of Nemi did when the repre¬ 
sentative of Diana as goddess of (he earth annually married the 
King of the Wood (the hunting god?) Here we see the Drukfs, 
like the Sumerian priests, protecting (he king and conducting a 
fertility cult, which apparently entailed a class of priestesses. 

The Druids practised astrology and divination, and I think 
these are likely lo have been (he ancient customs of the country 
from at least the time when the Bronze Age invaders, the Proto- 
Celts. came here and built Stonehenge; and the priestly class of 
women who took the port of the goddess of the country in the 
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sacred marriage were probably the witches, or wise women, 
initiated into the old mysteries. As we have already seen* the 
witches (bare the Druids' belief in reincarnation. 

The prophecies of " Bade" are akin la witdi practice, us is 
" Tughnirm ”, thougli witches practise it without killing an animal- 
Thc objection of some writers that BoaJicea acted without a Druid, 
so there could not have been. Druids in her time (AD. 61), I 
think rather proves the point In the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius (A.D. 41-54) the Romans had suppressed the Druids in 
those territories of Britain nod Gaul which were under Roman 
control, ostensibly on the grounds that the religion the Druids 
professed was barbarous and inhuman; but they may not have 
realised the strength of tbe witch cult, in which* while a man may 
not take the goddess's part* a high priestess may, by girding on a 
ritual sword* take the part of the god. It is notable that Boadiecu 
performed her divination by means of observing the actions of a 
hare. Dio. in his Roman History, says* " When the British Queen 
Boadicea had finished speaking to her people, she employed a 
(pedes of divination* letting a hare escape from the fold of her 
dress; and since h ran on what they considered the auspicious 
side, the whole multitude shouted with pleasure, and Boadicea, 
raising her hand towards heaven, said, 'I thank thee. Andraste 
. . . 1 supplicate and pray thee far victory*,*' Ami res te was a 
British goddess who is said to have given her name to that part 
of the eo on try anciently called Anderida. Her name much 
resembles that of the very ancient Greek goddess Andrasteia. who 
was one of the three nurses of Zeus in the Dictean Gave, and 
whom the Inter Greeks identified with Nemesis These three god¬ 
desses (the other two were colled lo and Amalthea) were the 
guardians of the Cornucopia, or Horn of Plenty, an aitribute which 
is often pictured on Celtic statues of the Three Mathers lie. the 
triple moon goddess), if this identification is correct, Boadicea was 
invoking the moon goddess in her destructive aspect, that of the 
waning moon, symbolised as a terrible old woman, and praying 
for vengeance upon the Romans for her wrongs. (She hod been 
cheated out of her kingdom, flogged tike a criminal, and her 
(laughters raped by Roman soldiers,) The hare has from time 
immemorial been sacred to the moan, and hence was a suitable 
an i ma l for the follower of a moon-goddess to divine by. in later 
tunes hares may often be found traditionally a«ociji rffj with 
witches. From the fact that Boa dicta released the hare from her 
dress, it may have been a tame one. Is this the earliest recorded 
instance of ** a witch and her familiar "? 

It would seem that Boadicen's prayer was answered. Her revolt 
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gave the Roman power the biggest jolt it had had for years, and, 
although Boadkxa herself seems to have lost her life in it, it led 
directly to the replacement of the tyrannical Suetonius Paulin us 
by officials who ruled mildly for the next ten years. 

Early scholars believed that Dmidtsm had its origin in the 
East. R. Borrow, in his Asiatic Researches, traced a great 
resemblance between the cults of the Druids and the Persian Magi 
(Pliny had formerly noticed the same thing), and General Charles 
VaUency believed that they were Brat Brahmins, then Chaldeans, 
then Magi, What I think myself is that there was an ancient cult 
possibly spreading from Sumeria and the Near East, and part of 
this required certain ceremonies in sacred groves of trees, “ Para¬ 
dises ” as they were called, preferably on a hill, where at certain 
rimes a sacred marriage, in token or otherwise, took place in 
order to confer the Divine Kingship on the ruler, and on this 
the general prosperity of the land was thought to depend. In 
Britain this sacred grove was of oak. in Ireland of yew; in the 
East other trees were used. At a later date these sacred groves 
were constructed near every town, and from Christian or Jewish 
influence came to be called " Paradises *\ Originally they were 
probably a natural grove. There are a number of old place-names 
called " Paradise “ to this day. notably one at Glastonbury. 
And there is one dose to this museum, formerly used 
by the witches. The early Jews did the same thing, but 
having hills handy they usually planted their groves upon 
the "high places". 

In the very early days, descent was traced, not through the 
father, but through the mother, ft was the priestess who eruoyalled 
the king by choosing hist as her mate in the sacred marriage: and 
the heir to the throne was not the king's son. but the man who 
married the priestess-queen's daughter Then, with the collapse 
of the older civilisations, like that of Minoan Crete, for instance, 
before the Aryan invasions of Europe, patriarchal ideas, and 
descent through the male line, were imposed upon society by the 
invaders. Male priesthoods grew up. and mythologies were altered 
to accord with the new ideas; though the old female powers were 
still feared and venerated among the common people, and had to 
a certain extent to be compromised with. 

Is it not possible that the Proto-Celts, as they grew stronger in 
Britain, had introduced more and more of their own patriarchal 
ideas? In a damp cloudy country the sun god would be welcomed 
and revered, and the sun and the moon were identified with the 
twin sexual principles which were the real basis of ancient worship. 
Probably rite sun was always venerated as the chief of the hoots 
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at heaven; hut we must remember dial the Irish Celts seem to 
Jiavc given greater veneration to the moon, fw the truly Irish 
reason that the sun only gave fight in daytime, when you didn't 
need it, while the moon gave light at night, when you did. While 
I think some priesthood of the Hroto-Cdts (call then “ Proto- 
Druids" if you like) Jmd by 1200 B.C. converted the nation to 
a type of sun-worship, as the outer circle of Stonehenge area 
1200 B.C.. is orientated to the sun, this possibly only meant that 
there was a male sect who mainly worshipped the sun-god and a 
female sect who worshipped the moon-goddess; both being really 
of the same religion, as we to-day have a monastery of monks 
who am dedicated, say. to St, Joseph, and a nunnery which 
venerates St. Anne, both being Christian. But I tliink that even 
at this date witches were the village wise women and priestesses, 
who chiefly worshipped in their own circle: though perhaps attend - 
ins| the main festivals and being assigned their own special place 
in the ceremonies, bat not taking part in the education and politics 
of the nut inn AI feast, while the Ramans speak of orders of 
“ Druidesses " (who may have been witches) they apparently did 
not attempt to disturb them, while they massacred the Druids 
because they incited the British to resistance, and took a hand in 
politics generally. The Druids were possibly evolved from a branch 
of the Old Religion which became the witch cull, and may have 
adopted many of its ideas: the use of the drele. for instance, to 
gain and conserve power That they themselves realised there was 
some great power in the circle we can be sure, from their use of 
Stonehenge, etc. 

Robert Graves and others have postulated the evolution of a 
male priesthood which gradually usurped the privileges of the 
ancient matriarchy, and took over the exercise of its powers. May 
the Druids have been such a priesthood, which, when it was 
destroyed in Britain by the Romans, left (lie priestesses of the 
older ways, who had been pushed into the background for that 
very reason, m possession of the field? 

There tvur an alteration of religious ideas in Britain in the 
Middle Bronze Age. when more invaders came across the Channel 
and settled in the desirable Wessex lands around Stonehenge, 
forming the brilliant culture which has been called the Age of the 
Wessex Chieftains. It is evident lhai these people revered Stone- 
benge. from the large number of thdr richly-endowed barrow 
graves which have been found in in near viriniiy; but instead of 
burying their dead like their predecessors, they cremated them 
and buried the ashes in a funerary urn, accompanied hv rich 
ornaments, weapons and tools. Aerial photographs of the ar y - f) 
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nround Stonehenge show many of thdr harrows, meticulously 
founded, anil. Ln the case of the so-called " disc ’* bauows, actually 
surrounded by a miniaturt bank and ditch, the idea being, perhaps, 
to enclose the grave with a protective magic circle. 

By dfca 9C0 B.C archaeologists consider that, owing to the 
successive immigrations from the Comment, the language spoken 
in Britain must have beat recognisably Celtic. These vigorous 
people, the Cells, who brought their culture and thdr Druid 
priesthood to Britain, were an offshoot of the gnat Aryan invasion 
of Europe, the Mediterranean, and India, which hail such a ire* 
mendous impact upon the undent world These nomadic people 
spread from the general vicinity of what is now the Russian 
steppes, which in Ihose days, circa 2000 B.C., were probably 
warmer and more fertile than they are now. Being nomadic, their 
society was mure inclined to the patriarchal form than the settled 
matriarchal Bronze Age civilisations. They were at first wild 
barbarians, but they became apt pupils of the societies they in¬ 
vaded, and they themselves may be the discoverers of the process 
of iron smelting, which first arose in the Near East dnen 1300 B.C. 
Another discovery of theirs was Ihe taming ami riding of horses. 
Gradually they overcame ami transformed ibe older civilisations, 
and themselves became differentia led into the Greeks, the Latins, 
Huj Celts, the Persians, the Indians of Vedie times, etc. 
The language of the latter people, Sanskrit, is recognised 
as being the parent of most present slay European longues, in¬ 
cluding Celtic. 

However, in the old India of pre-Aryan times, u modern 
archaeologists have found by research at the old buried cities of 
Moltenjodaro and E-kruppa. die people worshipped the very same 
homed god; and mother goddess as LEicy did in Europe. Many 
pottery figures of a goddess have been found at Mohenjo-daro, 
identical in appearance with those of the Great Mother in the 
ancient Near East. In both these old cities, too, just as in our 
own country, have been found upright cantaj stones, and targe 
stone rings, symbolising the nude and female principles respec¬ 
tively. Seal impressions from Mohenjo-daro show a male homed 
god, sometimes depicted with three faces, and with the very 
characteristic of the “ Devilof the witch sakbits, a flaming torch 
between the horns, which are sometimes those of a bull and some¬ 
times those of a slm He is naked except for ritual ornaments, 
In one seal impression he is sitting in a squatting posture, like 
those of yoga, and surrounded by various animals. He is evidently 
Lord of the Beasts. Perhaps ihe beasts are thought of as being 
under his protection If so, then this Indian seal impression, dating 
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from between 3000 and 2000 B.C.. has its exact counterpart in the 
altar from ancient Celtic France, or Gaul as it was then called, 
found at Rbeims, which depicts a homed god feeding a 
bull and a stag, and seated in a very similar cross-legged 
posture. The original may be seen in the Museum at St 
Gernmn-cji -Laye. 

it is considered that the Great Mother of pre-Aryan India and 
her homed consort arc the prototypes of the Lord Shiva, the Lord 
of the Beasts {Pteupati) and the Lord of Yop. and his bride 
SHfiMi. the Great Mother whose rites among the Tan tries strongly 
resemble those of Western witch covens. 

A number of representations of Gaulish gods have been found, 
and the Gauls also worshipped the Great Mother in triple form 
nhe Virgin, the Bride, and the Hag), The district in France called 
the Marne is named after the Three Mothers, and a number of 
statues of them and of other goddesses have been found. As we 
know dint the ancient Gauls worshipped gods and goddesses, and 
the ancient Irish did the same, and the priests of both were Druids, 
it * p;m( to dispose of the contention of some writers upon 
Dru id ism that the Druids were monotheists, and in fact fore¬ 
runners of the Christian message. 

Q f tflfn writers on Druidism believe, however, that the Druids 
eagerly accepted the Christian faith when it appeared in Britain, 
and grafted Christianity on lo their paganism. This I think was 
Unite true of the type of early Christianity which came soon after 
Christ’s death, but not of what Christianity had changed to by 
Augustin’s time. It is not generally realised that Christianity came 
to Britain from two different sources; namely, what has been called 
" Celtic Christianity traditionally brought to these shores by 
Joseph of Arimathca, and the much bier mission of Augustin 
Roman Catholics in 5?7 AD. Whether or not it was Joseph of 
Arimathea himself who. as legend says, fled here with some com¬ 
panions after the Crucifixion and took refuge at the Druid centre 
of Glastonbury, it is certain that Christianity was established in 
Britain long before Augustin’s lime, and was of a different form 
from that which Augustin, the emissary of the Roman Church, 
preached; because in €07 A.D. the Archbishop of St. David's, with 
six Bishops and the Abbot of Bangor, met Augustin and fiat I y 
refused to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome. As a result, they 
were massacred at Bangor Abbey by the Saxons on the orders of 
the Roman Bishop, and Bangor Library, at that time one of the 
finest in the world, was burned; even as the Druids had been 
previously massacred by the Roman general Suetonius P&ulmus. 
and their learning destroyed. These two events cannot but liave 
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made? great gaps in our knowledge of the ancient traditions of 
our country. 

Dr. O'Donovan, editing ** The Annals of the Four Masters \ 
says: 

Nothing is mote dent than ihal St, Patrick engrailed OirUikimy 
on lo ttie pagan supmution with iO murii *kiij that he won aver the 
people the Chmlian religion before they understood the difieiciwe 
between the two lyilcmi Ot belief 

Sir John Rhys says: 

itfjh Dniidifm Absorbed a certain amount of Chrifdutfty, and ii 
would be a problem nt wmdcraUc difficulty to ii* on a poim where 
it to be t>nj.idj«n and front which on ward t it could he uid 

to be Christianity in my |-«lrict«l sense of the lerm 

They simply thought of certain saints and of Jesus himself as 
being great Droids. It is generally recognised that some Druids at 
least earned on their practices, but called themselves " Cde De ", 
“Culdees", meaning Servants of God. They worshipped in the 
Church of St. Regulns at $L Andrews until the year 1124 A.D, 
At Ripon and York they functioned in the eighth century, also 
at Iona, in Ireland they held sway at Gone* and Armagh, and 
In J62B a deed was signed by Edwurd Burton, Prior of the 
Cathedral Church of Armagh, "on behalf of the Vicars choral 
and CuLdces of the same," Archbishop Lanfranc was extremely 
horrified at finding they did not use the Roman style of worship, 
and would not recognise the Roman saints. The Roman Church 
was also shocked because they were not celibate, and their style 
of tonsure was said to have come from the Druids, 

The witches and the Dntkls certainly diarc a number of beliefs: 
a belief in a future life and in rriacarnatba; in Lhe efficacy of the 
magic circle; in forms of prophecy (or, as we would call it. clair¬ 
voyance): in the sac redness of Stonehenge and other stone circles, 
which in bier times became the traditional meeting-places, of 
witches; and in an acute dislike of committing their teachings to 
writing But perhaps the most striking link between the Druids 
and the witches is that of die four great ritual occasions the 
witches call " Sabbats 

In Ireland, as bis been said, there was a great annual festival 
on August 1st (Lammas), held at Tailltenn and presided over by 
DruidT it was said to be in honour of the sun-god Lugh. A similar 
festival was held in Gaul at Lugudunum (Lynns) in honour of 
Lugus. god of light and knowledge. The taillietm festival also 
honoured Lugh's foster-mother Tailliiu It is closely associated 
with the cult of the dead, and Tailliiu being obviously the Great 
Mother. The energy expended in the games was thought of as 
giving new strength to Lhe grid to bring fertility to the land 
(witches dance at Lammas nxlay with the same object). The 
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celebration of LughiLissad <1 amma^) ensured plenty of com, milk, 
etc., throughout Ireland If the rites were poor the craps would 
be poor, and temporary marriages seem to have been a great 
feature of die rites. To this day ” a Tail! lent) marriage hh in die 
word for the type of union fcfc when you do not bother tJie priest 
with your private sfluirC 11 *' Lughnassad M means #+ the marriage 
of Lugli and he w^as supposed Lo lake the farul as his bride 
The King of Alt trcbnd was ceremonially married to the goddess, 
actually to a priestess representing her. Tills is esaedy what was 
done in Sumeria, when each year the king, representing the god, 
married a priestess representing the goddess. 

Sam bain (November 1st}, the winter festival of the Celts, was 
Ihe beginning of their New Year* and on Sum ham Eve (our 
Halloween) divinations 10 know the happenings of the tom sag 
year were made. In Ireland (his was held at Tara p when ail ihe 
Druids assembled lo sacrifice to the gods. They sacrificed a bfoek 
sheep, and offered libation* to the spirits of those who had died 
during the year 

Stay 1st wjis EeaJteifinc [ Beltane); two great iires were lighted 
by the Druids on each sacred hill, and the cattle were driven 
between them as a preservation against akJmess. Later* in England* 
the: May King and May Queen. ** Robin Hood and Maid Marian l '. 
represented the old god and goddess of fertility. Their marriage 
and union were believed magically to assist the crops. Hie May 
Day revels were fictcdy denounced by the Puritans, on account of 
rhe freedom of lovemaking which prevailed among those who took 
part in them- 

Ross Nkhols, in his little book, Sassenach Stray, says, speaking 
of old Gaelic traditions: 

The hr* sun, Bt turns, reappears repbdn* winter 4 * wuterteri link tun 
tft* Mayday, when cemnonial firm flf i>7rpallidk iMgic wot El Cm 
flglEowe'tTi the little run lubstu uteri for the big exm: the underworld 
befnn U* dcwniiute ihe upper wmtd anti ynu could stv into the future 
At these dnoseovers rapcrmfutit beings became ucnuek and 
about 

Now. the four great festivals the witch cult celebrates are 
Halloween, May Eve l the old ** Walpurgis Night *% Lammas, and 
Camlkmas, February 2nd, fit is notewonhy that* bring a moan 
cult, they celebrate the night before the day of the festivals 

February 2nd is caikd by the Christian Church *'Thc PurifF 
cation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 1T ; but it is actually derived from 
the rites of the Roman goddess Februa* who was worshipped with 
lighted torches Oinidc* the festival uf the moon goddess Bride 
among the ancient Celts and Gaek* was February Jst Bride has 
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in tnodcni days been Christianised as " St. Bride " or “Si. Briget 
bul the Eve of Si. Bride is still held as “ uncanny " by die Gad, 
a belief which forms the theme of one oi the weird stories of 
“Fiona Macleod “By the Yellow Mooniock " (from The 
Dttfmnhm of Dm ir«r). On Bride's Day serpents were supposed to 
awake from their winter sleep and come from their holes, and the 
Gaels have a charm against them which runs as follows: 

Today Li ihs day of Bride. 

The irrpeni that! come from in hole. 

J will nm molest the serpent. 

And ihc Acrpcrt will not molest me. 

There is, however, another version of this charm which says: 

On the day of Bride- oi the fair lock# 

Tbe noble queen mil come from the hill; 

t wilt rat molest the noble queen. 

Nor nil! the ftabl# queen mdeu mo¬ 
lt is apparent that the serpent is in fact a form of the goddess, 
and we may recall in this connection the snake-goddess of Minoan 
Crete, and'the “Lamias'* of Greek legend whose weird beauty 
inspired one of Kcal's poems. 

It will be noticed that these four ancient festivals neatly divide 
the year into four parts, from which they are sometimes known 
as “ the four Cross-Oerter Days " Their origin has been some¬ 
thing of a puzzle. It has been suggested that they are connected 
with the seasons of fertility in animals. 

1 would like to advance j suggestion in this connection which 
1 do not think has been made before The four great Sabbats each 
lake place when the sun is in one of the lour fixed signs of the 
Zodiac: sometimes called the Kcrubk Signs, because ihey are the 
Man. F ugle , Lion and Bull which, according to Kabalistic teaching, 
are the Kerubs or ruling symbols of die Four Elements. The Man 
is Aquarius, die fixed sign of Air; the Eagle is Scorpio, the fixed 
sign of water for rather, the esoteric symbol thereof!: the Lion is 
T fn iht fixed sign of Fire; and the Bull of ! atirus, the fixed sign 
of Earth. In Christian times these were adopted as the symbols 
of the Four Evangelists, the Man for St. Matthews, the Eagle for 
St lobn. the Lion for St Murk, and the Bull for St- Luke. 

In Gcds in rhe Making, by T Maw by Cole and Vera W. Reid, 
wc find the following: 

Thra lour fixed rigw arc perlw> the timil universal of all rchftiauj 
(yrnhotx, for they ire io be found In the human- faced bcuti of tlic 
soda of Otjhha, in the VJur Assyrian iphtatot, in the Cherubim of 
:h,e k ,h h,i. the mim tymbotl .ire frequently mentioned by Ezekiel 
nod are *rid to he iiimctim.01 depicted in the four aims « Siva in 
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Hindu tempter while the whole four arc amotibled in the myrtcrioui 
Sphittt of Eavpi . . . There tan he no doubt that these symbol* of 
the fitted signs so universally employed possess profound and pregnant 
esoteric eignifiemce. By their position in the Zodiac, midway between 
the cardinal points, they may be roniuderrd to mark the culmination 
peat of cosmic energy released by the EquiiUKct and Solvtccr or, 
again, to indicate vital, progressive stages in the umoldmeitt of 
c q n sci &oa naj. 

The Sabbat of Candlemas takes place when the sun is in 
Aquarius: that of May Eve when the sun is in Taurus: that Of 
Lammas when the sun is in Leo; and that of Halloween when the 
Bun is in Scorpio. 


Chapter VI. 

wrreHCRAFr in roman and saxon times. 

THE position of the cult in Roman and Saxon times seems rather 
^ a puzzle. The great question is, were the witches and the 
Druids members of the same cult? Die witches have no exact 
traditions on the subject. Personally, 1 think they were not: the 
witch cult was the religion of the soil as it were, and the Druids 
were the more aristocratic religion, much as things were a thousand 
years later, when the witch cull was the religion of the peasants, 
but the Roman Church was the dominant power, The latter was 
not only a religion, but also the Civil Service* the educational sys¬ 
tem the politicians, and the not bo very “ hidden hand “ which 
ruled the kings. The Druids seem to have occupied a similar 
position. 

The Roman Occupation lasted from A.D 43 to A.D -*10. 1 
doubt if the religion the Romans brought with them had much 
influence upon the witch cult. The official cult of the deified 
Emperors and Capi inline Jove was, E think, more of a national 
expression of feeling, like the figures of Britannia with trident and 
shield (though this is really a figure of the Great Mother Goddess), 
or ** Unde Sam “ in striped trousers and a goalee beard or the 
pretty lady with short skirts, a very decotlrrf chemise, and the 
Cap of liberty. labelled " La Prance ".Men fought and died tor 
them, but did they really believe in them as gods, though 
they believed in what they stood tor. That is, they did not lake 
t tr-m $enously (who could have taken the deified Emperors 
seriously?) but they conformed; as people, whatever their private 
feelings about royalty, stand when the National Anthem is played. 
But it is another matter when we think of the various Mystery 
Cults which the Romans brought with them, the cult of Scrapie 
at York for instance, or the cult of Mithras, which had a number 
of temples in Britain and whose temple has recently been un¬ 
covered in London. 

From what we know of this latter cult 1 doubt if it had any 
effect at all. It was an exclusive, puritanical, male cult of sun- 
worship. which appealed to stem, hard-living soldiers, and was 
very popular with the Roman Legionaires However, it is different 
when one comes to the Roman and Greek Mysteries. 1 have told 
at length in my previous boot, Witchcraft Today, of the discoveries 
in tire Villa of the Mysteries at Pompeii Ail the Mysteries were 
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similar; they bad their sacred drama where the candidate repro¬ 
duced certain events of the history of the god or goddess, llvis 
is the principle of the Holy Communion among Christians, the 
eating of the bread and drinking of the wine to identify themselves 
with the acts of Christ. When rituals of this type are performed 
impressively they become events in the candidate's life; they may 
actually change his character, making him a fit medium to obtain 
contact or communion with the god. They are definitely magical 
in intention; but this intention is to make the participants better 
men and more worthy of salvation in the future life. Orphism was 
perhaps the most important of the Mystery cults. It was an 
orgiastic, ecstatic religion, consisting mainly in the worship of 
Dionysus, and the initiate lived his myth over again to obtain 
al-one-tiicnl with the god, and pariugeneits, dying and being reborn 
again as the god had done. 'They usually had some sort of doctrine 
of original sin. or at least impurity, and the initiates were purged 
of this by certain mortifications of the flesh In the Mysteries 
(though this doctrine was not the same as the Christian Church's 
doctrine of original sin). The Mysteries were the great centres of 
Greek life, protected by the State, which paid the fees of the poor 
SO that all citizens should be members, while people erf had 
character, no matter what their nude might be, were rigidly ex¬ 
cluded. The secrets were thought necessary for the preservation 
of the Suite, and it was a penal offence to betray them These 
Mysteries nourished uninterruptedly far over a thousand years, 
until the 4th century A.D.. when the early Christie ili footed and 
destroyed the temples, and prevented the rite* from being per¬ 
formed. (Deliberately desecrated temples have been found in 
Britain, too; such as the shrine of Conventina and the temple of 
Mithras at Carrawburgh.) The Temple of Eleusis itself was des¬ 
troyed by the Goths, at the instigation of the monks who followed 
the host of Alaric. 

The Roman Emperors Augustus, Gaudius, Hadrian, Marcus 
Aurelius. Commodus, Septimus Severe*, end probably Antoninus, 
were initiates of the EJeusinian Mysteries, thou# so far as is 
known, Hadrian was the only imperial initiate to receive all three 
degrees, and ii was he who brought the celebration of these 
Mysteries to Rome. Dudley Wright, in The Eieusinian Mysteries 
and Rites, says: 

AlKiut Lhii btgirrnin# d! the fifth century Theodoiiui Lhe Gretl 

E xhibited J Jilmrot totally eitinjjuEshed «he pa&an rheology in the 

GrnAU Empire, and ihe Elcutiman Mysteriti tufTeftid In the general 
tkjtniisi&ii, El u probable, however, thaf the Mytterits were celebrated 
ieertay in tprte w ihe severe rtlicft of Theodosius ami shat they were 
partly continued through die dari ^ Lhxnfgh stripped of thdt 
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splendour. U b certain that ninny rites of Ihe pigxo rdijion were 
performed under the liti-aniHeit name of cwtviviaJ meetings, lang 
sflcr the (nth!teuton ef the Emperor* cdicU, and Psdltus inform* tu 
that the Myitenci <A Ceres existed in Athciu until the eighth century 
of the ChrtRun era and wore never toiatly suppressed 

In the Villa of tfto Mysteries at Pompeii have been found life* 
sized frescoes illustrating an initiation. I got some large-sized 
illustrations of These, which showed liny details, and showed them 
to English witches, and they all said the same thing: " So they 
knew the secrets in those days." 

Now. this could mean that the real witch secrets came to Britain 
by means of ihe Mysteries, dial is to say, prior to, say. 100 A.D., 
and that the British witches were only village wise women; but l 
do not feel dial this is the true explanation. 1 think it is usually 
agreed that the Greek Mysteries came originally from Egypt, and 
they may well have done so. There are certain things in the witch 
cult which might have originated in Egypt, too; but there are also 
ideas which may have been derived from Sumcria My own 
impression is that all these tilings reached Britain in the early days, 
when there was communication and trade between Egypt, Crete 
and Syria direct. In those days religious ideas were freely exchanged 
and freely adopted; but it is possible th.it certain ideas and 
practices came to Britain via the Mysteries brought by the Romans. 
Bacchic and Orphic pavements have bees found in Somerset; but 
there Is little proof of Mysteries of a Dionysiae nature ever being 
celebrated in Britain. 

The concept of witches us followers of the moon goddess, and 
enchantresses whom it was dangerous to meddle with, was already 
welt known to the Roman world, Lucius ApuLcius, who flourished 
in the 2nd century' A.D.. was a Roman provincial who wrote in 
Latin a wonderful and very popular romance. The Golden Aft. 
which bos been described as the parent of modem romantic 
literature. It is essentially a romance of witchcraft. In it many of 
the concepts of the behaviour of mediaeval witches can be found. 
At the commencement of the tale, Lucius tdls how he journeyed 
into Thessaly, a famous place for witchcraft, and how his travel¬ 
ling companions regaled him with most frightful and horrible 
stories of the powers of the Thessalian witches. 

Before long Lucius was to have proof of these in his own person. 
The wife of his host in Thessaly was one Pamphilcs, a famous 
witch. His cousin Bynhena solemnly warned him. before the 
statue of ihe goddess Diana, not to meddle with Pamphiles or 
seek to spy upon her enchantments; but Ludus despised her 
warning, and determined xo pry and " to bestow my money in 
learning of that art, and now wholly to become a witch,” 
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Accordingly be made Jove to her wanton main Fotia. and 
persuaded die girl to let him spy upon Pamphilcs through the 
dunk of a door, as she was working her magical rites. He saw 
the witch strip herself naked and anoint herself all over with some 
ungueni, whereat she became changed into an owl and dew' away. 
He begged Foiis to steal the magic unguent for him: but the girl 
stole the wrong box, and when he made use of it Lucius found 
himself changed, not into an owl, the bird of wisdom, hut into an 
ass 

In this shape he passed through many hair-raising and ludicrous 
adventures, until, being by the sea-shore at the full moon, he 
solemnly prayed to the moon goddess to release him from the 
spell, expressing repentance for any offence ha had committed 
against her He was rewarded by a dream-vision of the goddess, 
in which she told him how to remove the spell, and in gratitude 
to her. alter he hat! regained his human shape, he became a priest 
of Isis. 

In the story, just as in mediaeval times, witches are said to 
be able to change themselves into various animals, to use magical 
ointments, to work enrfianlmtaifs upon persons by means of a 
piece of their hair, and to make spells by means of parts stolen 
from newly-buried corpses, fumigations of incense, and penlades 
inscribed with magical characters. It should be remembered in 
tins connection that for many centuries people had an extra¬ 
ordinary belief in the medicinal value of what would strike us as 
most grisly remedies: hence the use of such things does not neces¬ 
sarily indicate black magic Mrs. C. Ley el, in her very interesting 
book. The Mage pf Herbs* tells us sonic of these. Perfectly 
(expectable apothecaries sold mummy dust and human flesh; and 
a liquor prepared from criminals' skulls was prescribed for 
Charles U when he was suffering from a fit of apoplexy. 

Lucius relates with relish a number of macabre stories of the 
powers of witches in his day. Yet they are not devotees of Satan, 
of whom Lucius hud never heard. Their goddess is Hecate, and 
Hecate, in the vision which delivers Lucius from bondage, is 
declared to be idenikal with Isis, the gracious and lovely Queen 
of Heaven, Thai is. she is the same goddess in her dark and light 
aspects, as is natural lo a goddess of the moon. 

U is notable that Shakespeare in " Macbeth " makes his famous 
three witches invoke Hecate as the mistress of their charms. There 
is no “ Satanism " there. 

“ Papus ” (Dr. Gcrrard Encausie), in his Trofte de Magic 
Pratique (Paris, 1893). gives in an appendix of “ Magic des Cam* 

* Jonathan Cape. 
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pagnc*", of cotiotfy tmpC *\ amongst much other matter 
evidently taken from surih sources as the Grand Albert and similar 
books, an extraordinary traditional spell which, if it is authentic 
(unfortunately he does mi give its source), is an amazing illus¬ 
tration of the blending of old pagan practices with Christianity, an 
invocation of Hecate at the full moon mingled with the rites of the 
Church: — 

Evoeathn. 

For nine entire day*, when tht nma h {nercajirtg in light, after her 
fifth day, bum incense in honour of ihc protecting powers a* uiHcnng 
■auk; recite each time a Pater < i Pater notter. the Lonfa Praytr) 
aoleK 1 for the repose of the said teuJs, and bum to thk tame (mention 
a candle in honour of the rpirrt* which project itiffering t.oulJ T for 
thtir acquiescence in the intention you ha vie. 

prufii lime Eo lime burn incense in honour of the spirit to UiLi 

ff|ii 

For three nighta following (avoid Friday) lighr a fire, and make 
three rounds, mentally lomiifiK * circle, fate some incerje in your 
hand, and nut ii in the fire, dunking of .mil imploring Hcralt <gnd- 
dc» of enchantment*); then retiring indde the drclu and plating 
yourself in the middle, invoke the help of (he nan by look and by 
thought, and say : 1 O Hecate goddess in (he bcavert^ goddn** upon 
the earth, ami ProAcrpirie in hell: O mother of ibidom, supreme 
qtieen of I he heist tit [be death S*nd not against cnc thy legions, O 
Hecate, but rathe; cau*e them So icrie me. O Triple Hcciitc> great 
god lies i who nr uidcs over cr.chsntmenu. Lft tht* fire whldl it offered 
to ibce ihe incense itwll bum in thine honour. O H«afe, may thy 
divinity come unto me and thy power lumunid me^ my Father to 
Heaven not bring offended rhcreat h fly Hecalo, O ipin! ruler of die 
ur, by Hecate, niTfittrig aoub of the dead: by Hecate, O wamktin? 
fouls of the region below; by Hecate* become my hdpera. my fervem, 
my guards 

Then. leaving the circle, take the incense in your hand to olfev it tv 
the ipifiti. and formulate your demand 

Afterward!, burn an ofterinK of bread and wine lor the benefit of 
Buffering lOuli in general; and when trui is done, say : M By Heats, 
tn the silence of ike night I have called upon llie legion* of the air, 
the vait army *il lhe Good Goddess, to igvne 1 have offered ihc 
incense which delight! them, to others the bread (or which they 
hunger. New, while the atars shine In power, and the forces invoked 
move; like a levercign in hi* tnanslc of purple, thy *er*anE O Hecate, 
wtU go to hi* bed in peace, 

A veucer of Christianity b given to ihb ritual by the use of the 
Lord's Prayer and the proviso is the invocation, 11 My Father in 
Heaven not being offended thereathut the witch goddess it 
conceived of as being the ruler over lp suffering souls ", i.e. souls 
in Fur^tory, which is conceived of ns a sort of intermediate 
region, from which souls can revisit the earth The word which 
1 have translated as "the Good Goddess'" is “Ofes" in the 
original; this sounds like a wom-dotvn version of ,l Op* T \ the 
goddess of earth and of fertility, the bride of Saturn* but may be 
oaEmesjtod with Obi Worsltip in Africa, The goddess who was the 
guardian of the seed hidden in tlws earth was. in many ancient 
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MysiEries, also the guardian of the dead, whose promise of immor¬ 
tality and rebirth war symbolised by the rebirth of the com each 
year. It will be noted that if the spdl is performed ns ulnlcd* for 
nine days when the moon is increasing in light, of let the fifth day, 
it will be operated at the full (noon This was the traditional lime 
for the local Esbai, when the power of the moon-goddess was at 
its height. 

In A.D. 324 the converted Emperor Constantine decreed that 
Christianity should be the official religion of the Roman Empire. 
The temples of die Roman gods were destroyed or converted imo 
Christian churches. This change in religion caused many political 
upheavals, as the triumphant Christians began to attack the fol¬ 
lowers of the older religions. The old Roman society became 
disrupted and began to disintegrate. 

As Hendrik Willem Van Loon soys in his Story of Mankind, 
"The Christians still formed a very small minority of all the 
people (not more llian five or sir per cent), and in order to win, 
they were forced to refuse ah compromise The old gods must be 
destroyed." The Emperor Justinian dosed the school of philosophy 
at Athens, which bad been founded by Plato, and. Van Loon 
continues. “ Thai was the end of the otd Creek world, in which 
man had been allowed to think bis own thoughts and dream his 
own dreams according to liis desires " 

The certainties of the Old World were being swept away. Waves 
of barbarians from the east, ihe Huns, the Goths, the Vandals, 
and their wild, brigand-like followers, battered at the Roman 
Empire. Constantine, the first Christian Emperor, removed Ins 
court from Rome and took refuge in Byzantium, which was named 
Constantinople in liis honour. The Empire was divided by his two 
sons into eastern and western provinces, with Constantinople as 
capital of the cast and Rome as capital of the west. The elder 
son ruled at Rome, the younger at Constantinople. 

The western empire presently collapsed utterly into the hands 
of the barbarian invaders. In AD 410 die Emperor Hon onus 
recalled the Roman Legions from Britain, telling the Britons that 
he could, no longer spare Roman troops to garrison the country; 
the tired at home was too dcspcmic He bade the Britons to defend 
themselves against the barbarian raiders, the Angles and Saxons, 
who for sonic time had been seeking to overrun the country. 

As the Roman Empire crumbled into decay, the old " Pax 
Romans " gave place to local anarchy; brigands flourished every¬ 
where. The Church tried hard to product something to replace the 
old Roman tradition, ,ind to a cre,:t cslenl succeeded. The 
ecdesLmkal nutliorhies became the leaders of the people. They 
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were bigoted, and generally poorly educated: but they did serve 
to hold the various provinces together when their natural lenders 
were thus abolished, and the curious position arose of Bishops 
commanding armies, or rather the local militia, fluey at any mie 
prevented a total collapse of all authority in provinces where the 
Legions had been withdrawn. For by (his linte die army was 
chiefly composed of conscripts from other provinces. Hie Roman 
Wall in Britain was chiefly garrisoned by mercenaries from Ger¬ 
many and conscripts from Spain, nfld local wars prevented 
reinforcements being sent. 

The Church Councils, too, were busy; dietr concern was to 
extirpate the old religion, and to gain complete control of the 
State The Council ol Ancyra, 314 A D., for instance, when Vilalii, 
Bishop of Antioch, St. Leontius of Caesarea, and many other 
Bishops, denounced pacts with the devil, 1 hey also objected to 
vegetarianism; at (east, their 14th canon orders that clergy shall 
be deprived if they obstinately refuse to eat meat, or vegetables 
cooked with men ' The J8th canon excommunicates those who, 
[laving been appointed Bishops and been refused by (be people 
of the diocese to which they have been appointed, wish to invade 
other dioceses la sidelight on the way in which Bishops were liable 
to behave in those days), The 24th canon gives five years’ penance 
to those who use soothsaying or witchcraft to cure disease;, or 
who follow the customs of the Gentiles fix the pagans) The S3ib 
canon enacts that church property unlawfully sold by priests during 
a vacancy in the Bishopric shall be reclaimed by the Church 
(apparently without any recompense to the innocent buyer, a clear 
care ol the old Roman law Cavmf emptor. "Let the buyer 
bewareThe Church here is clearly superseding the civil law 
Tliis wits bfoiieiil u-tiT more dearly the Council of Angers. A D 
453. with LcoT Archbishop of Boudges, presiding, the 1st canon 
of which is to the effect “ That since Bishops hod been granted the 
power of trying civil cases, die clergy should, in every care of 
difference among themselves, apply to them instead of to (lie civil 
authorities. That in care of a dispute between die clergy and the 
laity, they should require ii lo be judged he their Bishop; but if 
the other party should not agree to this they should not go before 
any secular judge without permission of their Diijcesan." Hits is 
a very dear care of attempting to overthrow the ordinary lav. of 
the land The same Council ordered all wandering mocks lo be 
excommunicated Priests were forbidden to assault or mutilatt 
their flock*. The 4th canon deprives those of the clergy who would 
not abstain from intercourse with all “ stnmse women ” twitches?) 

So, while the Popes and Kings and Emperors squabbled, while 
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the cities set up u small independent stales, while various invaders 
sealed down in new provinces las the Northmen did in France 
by becoming baptised and calling themselves " Normans ", though 
still retaining much of their pagan belief and entering into 
alliances, to say the least, with the local witches), while the great 
mass of the people swore fealty to any ovtrlon! who would and 
could protect them, the Church gradually created a faith, and 
used the devil to scare people into obedience. And the Church 
was the only force which was consistent. It might rack-rent ils 
serfs, but it protected them. The Bishop's militia was a formidable 
force; but this security was only built up at the price of losing 
humanity and toleration. 

Slowly the laws against heresy and witchcraft grew fiercer The 
priest who would only be "deprived" for associating with the 
witches by the Council of Anger* would have been burned alive 
five hundred year* later, if his Bishop wished tL (Of course, many 
Bishops did not; some possibly belonged to the cult themselves, 
especially the Nnrnmn Bishops.) The penalty for using witchcraft 
to cure diseases by the decree of the Council of Ancyru wus five 
years' penance: in 1576 Bessie Dunlop of Ayr was convicted and 
burnt alive for (he same offence, No one alleged that she had 
harmed anyone; her specific offence was curing. By the Council 
of Ancyra. priests were forbidden to assault or mutilate their 
flock: but in 1596 another Scotswoman. Alison Balfour, was 
brought to a confession of witchcraft by the expedient of putting 
die pilnjc-winki. an instrument of tenure for crushing lhe fingers, 
not upon her, but upon her seven-year-old daughter, in her 
presence. Wc had not yet reached there refinements of civilisation 
in Ihc Dark Ages; but progress was starting an its way, even in 
spite of such reactionary activities as those of the Holy Synod 
of Paderbom m 7K5, which decreed that " Whoever, being fooled 
by the devil, maintains, in accordance with pagan belief, that 
witches exist and causes them to be burned at the stake, shall be 
punished with death." 

While school books talk of the Romans leaving Britain, actually 
there were very few to leave, apart from the Army. One or two 
officials jiml u few traders may have gone: hut the " Romans " in 
Britain then were Britons who were Roman citizens. Some ol 
Them may have had a little Roman blood, though their families 
had been living in Britain for several generations. Tlicy were well 
educated after Roman standards, but they were Britons, and 
almost at once split up into the various tribes in the area.* in 
which they were when the Romans came three hundred and fifty 
year* before. Thus, Northumberland alone had to resist all the 
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attacks of the Rets sod Soots without help from the other tribes. 
Also, all along the east coast various districts had to defend them¬ 
selves against great Saxon attacks without help from the others, 
and with no Roman fleet to attack the invaders* ships. As all 
know, the result was that the Saxons conquered and occupied (he 
greater part of Britain. 

One result of the splitting up into separate dan areas was the 
break-up of the Roman system of cultivation by huge farms 
attached to villas. These were promptly deserted by the slaves or 
serfs who cultivated them The Romano-British owner, thus 
deserted, had to leave also. Some or these serfs in time took to 
cultivating small patches for themselves; the result of which was 
that the nation’s food supply was about halved. While the small 
farmers could just feed themselves, they had nothing over, so it 
was impossible for the new states to support anything tike an army 
in the held. To repel a local attack, a crow d of local militia could 
be assembled for a few days only, then they would meit away 
These circumstances would have tended to increase the influence 
of the witch cult The witches believed in fertility rites, and would 
use all their powers to make each small community grow com. 
etc., tn their little fields, as they had done in the pre-Roman times. 
Also, I think that hen: we have a due as to why we do not hear 
anything of witches in the Roman limes. The Roman villa was 
much like a vast communal farm in Russo co-dav. It was scientific 
farming by experts, the work being carried out by forced or slave 
labour bound to the land. They had no need for witches' fertility 
rites, though these lingered on in the " native villages " in out of 
the way places. When all the slave labour descried the Roman 
villas their owners deserted them too. We know tliis because die 
Roman villas we dig up have not been sacked or burned; they 
tinve simply been denuded of anything easily portable and aban¬ 
doned, ami slowly become buried. 

If these British states had been left alone they would doubtless 
in time have got themselves into as good a condition as they were 
before the Roman invasion; but the constant Saxon invasions, 
coupled with the Danish raids, brought about a state of chaos 
Most of the merchants and tradesmen seem to have emigrated to 
Ireland, which was at the time extremely prosperous, and it was 
ihc> who made much of the exquisite “ Irish" metal work and 
other artistic productions for which she was famous for tlie nest 
three hundred years A great part of the rest of the British popu¬ 
lation in course of time seems to have emigrated to Brittany and 
Wales; yet there was no Wholesale clearing-out or massacre of the 
Celtic population as some books infer. What actually happened 
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was that the Saxons ILked the rich bottom land along the rivers 
This was densely forested, but with great tabour they cleared it 
and settled there. In a few of the larger towns, uoiaMy London 
and Exeter, they shared with the UriUsh population, there being 
British and Saxon quarters, each with their own churches and 
government. The Saxon kings made the laws, and the British had 
to obey them, more or less, (chiefly less), much as it was in Ireland 
fifty years ago. 

Up to tbal time it is doubtful if the Wiea had a distinctive name 
for themselves They were the people, the priests nod priestesses 
of the Old Goddess, who were recognised as of the people. The 
Saxons hated and feared anything to do with magic They wor¬ 
shipped Odin (Woden) and Thor and the other Scandinavian gods, 
and were extremely “respectable" in a Germanic way, When 
they became Christians they were more so. That Odin used to 
have a Wiki Hunt resembling that of Heme, and Valkyries who 
were in some ways Hite the witches of legend, only they rode 
horse* through the air instead of goats or broomsticks, made things 
worse; they hated the memory of Odin and the Valkyries because 
they were pagan divinities, t have been asked. " Did she Saxons 
niake changes in the witch cult?" And I say. ** 1 don't think so." 
Caesar records that the customs of the ” Germans " were entirely 
diderent from those of the Cells. They had no Druids, and speni 
most of their time in hunting and warlike pursuits, recognising as 
gods only those things which they could see and which obviously 
benefited them, such as sun. moon and fire: " the other gods they 
have never even Heard of." They were not agriculturists, settled 
farming being actively discouraged by their chiefs. Milk, cheese 
and meal were their principal foods. Altogether. Caesar paints a 
picture of the Germans (t,c. Teutonic tribes) at his day as tending 
a savage, semi-nomadic existence, and being partial to plundering 
raids upon other tribes Tacitus in A.D. 98 describes them very 
similarly They were originally yet another branch of the patri¬ 
archal Aryan nomads. and a study of their religion reveals once 
again the process of the imposition of a patriarchal masculine 
pantheon upon aboriginal mu triarchy. Their gods were the warlike 
Atari, headed by Woden for Odin) and Thor; but there are flints 
of other, older, more peaceful gods, called the Vanir, the thief 
of whum were Frey and Freys, names which simply mean " the 
hid ” and ** the lady Frey was the god of peace and plenty, 
and Adam of Bremen tells us that he was depicted " cum Ingcnti 
priapo" Car] Clemen in his Religions of the World illustrates 
a phallic statue of Frey: and he was itirfi climes called Fricco. Frey a 
was also called Frigga: and the names of these two ancient deities 
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are the obvious origin of a number of words of u sexual con¬ 
notation which are not usually considered printable It is evident 
that Frey was originally the mate of Freya: but in later times she 
was “marred ** to Woden, and Frey became her " brother Like 
fshtar, one of Freyaattributes was her wonderful necklace, and 
in this she resembles the witch-goddess also. She U, in fact, the 
aboriginal Great Mother, and Frey is her phalli', consort. The 
father-god Woden and his fierce followers are the gods of the 
patriarchal Ayrat invaders. 

By the time the Angles and Saxons started to invade Britain, 
they had acquired more civilisation than when Caesar and Tacitus 
described them. Even so there was a great difference between them 
and llic cultured, literate Romano-British, many of whom were 
Christians of the old Celtic Church. H is to this period that King 
Arthur and his chivalry must liave belonged, if he had an historical 
existence. 

Hie Saxons cumc in as heathen conquerors; they looted and 
killed and raped. Most of the Celtic population were dispersed in 
these tong wars, and the remnants lived in inaccessible places. 
Only in the big towns did the races meet and mis. and even there 
they were hated conquerors, who had dispossessed the Celts from 
their ancestral lands and forced them to live in the om-lands Also, 
they hated magic. This is no condition for any mingling of cult 
practices Mien the Saxons became Christian, the new kind of 
intolerant. Roman Christian, which made matters even worse. And 
then, just as the Saxons were settling down nicely, the Danish in¬ 
vasions commenced. To them the Saxons were renegades who had 
forsaken the old faith of Odin and Thor, and so deserved extermin¬ 
ating. But in time these Danes tliemrelves w ere baptised and made 
Christians, and lived in an uneasy confederacy with the Saxons. 

By this time the Cells in their out-of-die-way dwellings were 
repining their prosperity, and the Danish-Saxon lawgivers began 
making laws against the aboriginal magic they feared. As they 
had do witches of their own they had no special name for them; 
however, they made one up from wfe, an idol, and her. learning, 
wigloer, which they shortened into h icea. They olso used the terms 
sdttdoeca. galdor-crotftig. and mprthwyrthu StinJaeea seems to 
have been a phantom double or astral body, or the one w ho could 
project it. Gahlor-enteftig is one drilled in spells Morthwyrtha 
is a worshipper of the dead. They also had a word dry for a 
magician. Their Laws were dear on the subject: “ If any wiccn 
or wigfaer (male witch), or false swearer, or tnarthwyttha ... or 
any foul, contaminated, manifest horewttum (whore, quean, or 
strumpet), be anywhere in the land, man shall drive them out. . ..“ 
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""We teach that every pricsl ih^l extinguish all tieaUteadaoi, and 
forbid Wiivjwtthsmga (fountain worship) and ticwighwga linear 
uuiems Of invocation* of the dcadi. hwata (omens or soothsaying^), 
ami giiUnt (magic), and man-worship, and the abominations that 
men use in the various cmft o l the Wica, and fritkspottum with 
elms and other trees, and with stones Ingoing u> the siones ,, ?k 
and with many phantoms,*' Penalties were provided for destroying 
anyone by " wkea craftC 11 * or for driving sickness on & man. or 
for causing death. or for using " wicca crafte" to gain another’s 
love, or for giving him lo eat and drink of magic, or for divining 
{wigtian) by the moon, or for worshipping the sun or moon, fire 
or fioods, wells or stones, or trees* or for M loving wicca crafted 
There was also another word* unlybban wyrcc. winch seems to 
mean unlawful magic, that is. the deadly kind, or what h colled 
nowadays black magic. It is a curious fuel that when the witches 
became English-speaking they adopted their Saxon name *' Wica ", 
The allusion io “ man-worship ,B U notable, as it may well refer 
to the appearance of the old Horned God in the form of his priest, 
the god's representative, dressed b his ritual costume of skin and 
hums- The Liber Pocntrentidis of Theodore, composed in site 7th 
century, lays down, Si quit in Kdmdm Jaruiani in eervula ant 
yetula vadit r id ext, in ferarum habitua <e cornmubmL ef vesrfuntur 
ptUibus pecuJwn. ef assunuittt capita bestlarum: qui vtro talker 
in ferinm species se transformant, If l annas poemtetmt; quia hoc 
daemoniaeum «f”: ' Whoever at the Knknds of January goes 
about in the form of a stag, that is* changes himself into the form 
of m animal- dressing in the skin of a homed beast, and putting 
on the head of a beast, for those who in such wise transform 
themsdves into the appearance of a wild animal, penance lor 
three years, because this is devilish." Yet, in spile of this and 
similar laws, the custom of the "Christmas Bull M or the 11 Wooser i+ 
was kept up in Dorset until the end of the 19th century; as witness 
the curious mask known as the “ Dorset Ooser" illustrated in 
Margaret Murray’s God of the Witches, and EJworthy's Horns 
of Honour In that amusing little book, Dorset Up-Along and 
Dmn- Along, nn account is given of this custom: 

The Bair iha&EV htud *ilh hurm cmnpkie, sbjjiy mai, and eyei 
of gj*« vmm won! to arrive, uninvited, it any Chriitmu f caimly. 
Nunc Scaev ^tieci ^ rai^hl iw might not appear, lie given the 
freedom of every home, and allowed !o pcnefruUt into any room 
eaatred by keeper. The whole company would flee before frb 
formidiMe hontt, The mint as, toward* the end d she evcnlng.- 
ndiher the bull hut hit beeper could be ceitiflcd as strictly sober 
The Christmas Hull h nuw obsolete, but up to forty yean Mgn he ™ 
3 recognised custom In iome pans of-West Dorset this eremite w*t 
Vqu'.vrt 3R Ehe Wooscr, ;irsd there are throe who tell in tha: he Inu hli 
oripn it* tkvsl ^orsliip 
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” The Kahnils of January " was New Year’s Day. which would 
of course, have fallen within the traditional Twelve Days of 
Christmas. 

In all this period there in only one influence that f on think 
of which might have affected the Wica. beside their having received 
a name . That is when the Romans turned Christian, and all the 
disasters began in happen to the Roman Empire, A number of the 
more conservative type of Romans believed that all these disasters 
were a punishment for their deserting the old gods who had always 
given victory 1 to Rome. They wished to ask pardon of these gods, 
but the Roman government and the priests had destroyed all the 
temples, or converted them to other uses. They would know of 
this little fertility cult of Britain and Western Europe. These were 
their own gods under other names, and so many of them would 
begin attending witch meetings, as the only way in which to enter 
into communion with their own old gods. Some of these at 
least would have belonged to the Dionysine cults, others mny have 
been, like Lucius Apuleius, initiates of Iris; and it is quite possible 
that they taught thdr Mysteries to the witches ifor they seem to 
have possessed some at least of them, if we take the evidence of 
the villa of the Mysteries of which I have already spoken). 

It is said that after the Norman Conquest, when there were 
numerous Saxon risings in out of the way parts, the Norman troops 
vent to suppress these were often led by " French-speaking 
witches ”, This can mean that ihc local wriches were better 
educated than most, and spoke French; but it is more likely that 
Norman witches came over ai the Conquest, fraternised with the 
dwellers on the heaths, the " heathens ”, ihc British people of the 
outlaid* who holed the Saxon usurpers, and found out what was 
going on. Hereward the Wake is so id to have killed one of these 
witches who was helping to hunt him in the Fen country, 

ft was often said that the Normans kept witches as courtesans 
tn their castles. I should imagine that this was quite likely. A 
Norman castle held a number of fighting men but not many 
women. As there was a sort of alliance between the castle and the 
people of the heath, it is probable that some soldiers did have 
British sweethearts Being non-Christians they would not have a 
Christian marriage: but we must remember that outride the great 
families few had William the Conqueror himself was the love- 
child of Robert the Derii. also called Robert the Magnificent, and 
a tanner *s pretty daughter, Arklte or Harlot la. from whose name 
some ray the word " harlot " comes Many of the great men of the 
lime were proud of the title of " Bastard ”, (When King Louis of 
France wished the Due Je Maine, one of his illegitimate sons, to 
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succeed him* he had enquiry made, and it seemed that more titan 
half of the kings of France had been bom out «f wedlock; so the 
Comte de St. Simon tells us, U was the Regent d‘Orleans who put 
the legitimate heir on the throne, by force.) 

When, on ids gaining the realm of England, William the Con¬ 
queror wa* asked by Pope Gregory VU in do homage to him &s 
King of England, he replied, ** Fealty 1 have never willed to do. 
nor will I do it now 1 liavc never promised it. nor do 1 find that 
my predecessors dki it to yours ,r ; a reply Hurt must have increased 
lik popularity with the witch cult as much as it pained the pious. 
His successor. W illiam Rufus, lived to pain them even tuorc, for 
he was an open pagan; and it may be noted in this connection 
that Rufus, although not the eldest son, inherited the throne 
because he was the Conqueror's favourite. Had (he Church had its 
way. Rufus would never even have been born: for Pope Leo IX 
had curtly forbidden Baldwin. Count of Flanders, to give his 
daughter Matilda in marriage to William the Norman; but the 
couple wed m defiance of him. Historians have often puzzled over 
the reason for the Pope's action* as they have over the reason 
for the Conqueror s father being nicknamed '* Robert the Devil'*. 
If Willtam and his family were, to say the least of it, half-pagan, 
the puzzle is solved, 



Chapter VII. 
MAGIC THINKING. 


I>£RHAFS at this point it would be u good idea to usk the 
1 question: “ What b Magic? Why do people believe in it ’" 

Professor Nad el. formerly Professor of Anthropology and 
Sociology at the Australian National University. Canberra, gave 
a most interesting talk on the Third Programme of the B.B.C on 
the 4th of January. 1956. He said, “ In a word, magic attempts 
the physically impossible, and if this is so. then inevitably the 
believers in tragic must be cortf routed again and again with 
evidence proving the failure of their tragical efforts" He gives as 
evidence that rainmakers throw up water into tile air so that it 
fails like rain, and when the min does not come they see their 
charm does not work. But there is nothing ** physically impossible ‘ 
about rain falling. The Professor has started with a wrong defi¬ 
nition If magicians tried to make the rain fall upwards, for 
instance, they might be accused of attempting the physically 
impossible. What, however, they are trying to do in this instance, 
is to cause a natural phenomenon to occur as and when they wish 
it to do so. Modem science is consuuiUy attempting the same 
thing 

1 define tragic as attempting to cause the physically unusual 
Aids ter Crowley defined it as ’* The Science and Art of causing 
Change to occur in conformity with the Will-*' S. L. MacGregor 
Mathers (Prefer D.D.C.F. of the Order of the Golden Dawn) 
ft as " The science of the control of the secret forces of 


nature." 

Unfortunately, professors and others seem to p:t their ideas of 
magic from Grimm’s Fairy Tales, where someone waves a wand 
and immediately the impossible happens. 1 doubt if the Grimm 
brothers had ever heard of rain-making: if they had they might 
have described it something tike this. * The magician threw a 
bowl or water into the air. so that it fell down in drops, waved 
his wand, and immediately min descended from the cloudless sky ” 
Now. although some curious things can be done with die right sort 
of wand, actually nothing is ever done (ike this 

Magic is, as 1 understand ft. the art of getting results Take a 
very crude example If I make a wax image of a man in the proper 
manner, stick pins into ft and roast it in the traditional way, and 
tell the man what 1 un doing, and he dies of fright: I contend 
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that he died as the resuit of a magical act. If 1 tell him that j ;>m 
doing this, without actually doing it, and be dies of fear, he is 
dead all the same. is lie not? Now, if I. using the wax image 
as a point of focus, project what i am doing into his mind, without 
letting him know by word or deed, and he dies, I contend dial 
his death is still the result of a magical act. la mv Museum in the 
Isle of Man i have Australian Pointing Bones, Malayan Kcris 
Map pah it. etc., which are used to kill by pointing. There seems 
to be incontestable proof that many people die annually as the 
result of their magical use* cases where the man lias been taken 
to hospital and examined, anti not the slightest trace of poison 
or anything which could cause death has ever been found. 
Though they often are frightened, everything has been done 
to reassure them, and they are sometimes quite happy, 
and show no signs of fright at all {and fear does cause 
certain psychological signs and has certain dice is on the human 
body). They may not show these effects; hut in a day or two their 
hearts stop beating and the post-mortem cannot find the cause 
of death. (1 should perhaps add. for the benefit of the nervous 
reader, that 1 am referring to happenings is Australia and Malaya, 
and not in the neighbourhood of my Museum! > Those interested 
may find further details in a little book called Density Magic: 
including the Australian Priming Stick, by Colonel F. j. Haytcr. 

I have read that many people describe magic, or " attempted 
magic”, us being performed by imitating the result required, i.e. 
"showing the Power what to do", and repeating a rhyme to 
TToke it work ! gather that they believe the imitation causes the 
effect to occur, when "triggered off", as it were, by a rhyme, 
f prefer to think that doing the imitative act, making the mode] 
of the thing, etc., are simply useful means of focusing the mind. 
This is reinforced and driven into the unconscious mind by a 
repetition of words flhe Spell!. This need not be in the form of a 
rhyme at all, hut rhythm or uUheratiou are an aid to memory; 
that ri. you cannot drive ,i thing into your unconscious and fix 
vour mind pinpointed on your object if you have to stop and think 
what the next word is, and ihe act of reading distracts your 
attention, however slightly. In fad, you want something which 
almost says itself I cannot for the moment think of a '■pell In 
limerick form, though doubtless they exist, but they almost say 
themselves, and the impact of the final rhyme should he very 
effective Also, [ ihmk that the " spell " should have n decided 
reference lo the work in hand, though sonic people say this is not 
necessary, and that words in an unknown tongue, especially 
" Enodihn ", as used by Dr. Dec and Edward Kelly fand later 
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AJdstcr Crowley), or a string of words of unknown men rung. # l the 
barbarous names of evocation", have the best effect; though 
to me them effectively you must learn them by heart Lhat they may 
' say themselves” at the proper instant without any effort of 
memory. There is the witch practice of raising the power to the 
utmost ami then dearly stating what is required, ending with a 
formula of which 1 may give [he last two lines. It *'says itself", 
ending like hammer blows with "As l will so mote k be; chant 
the spell and Be it Done! , rf A magical practitioner who discovered 
this ending said to me sadly, “I like that so much more than 
our formulae I am so lired of bleating, 'I demand this' and '1 
demand that\ ending tamely with if it be Thy Will' and 'Thy 
Will be done'." 

Mrs. Nesbit wrote many years ago that lo work magic you 
must express your wish in original rhyme made up at the moment 
and the worse the poetry the belter ilus results: but I do not think 
she meant this to be taken seriously! (As with H. G. Wells" idea 
in one of his humorous stories that aU ingredients in magfcai com¬ 
pounds must invariably be the worst, instancing that if an egg is 
called for in the recipe it must be addled.) However, this biter 
is not so silly as it seems p with regard to some kinds of magic. 
The late Akisfer Crowley contended that sudden feelings of revul¬ 
sion could liavc a g-rat effect on some natures, and there h no 
doubt that lie made [he most exuuordinary experiment in these 
directions. The *' great Tantric secrets " which he used in hit 
secret Order, the O.T.O. (Ordo Tempti Orienlis, or Order of 
Oriental Templars) were of this nature, and ihere is no doubt that 
he occasionally produced results, though K Lhrnk this was because 
he himsdf had naturally exceptional powers; but be was fascinated 
by these, which I can only describe as revolting, practices, because 
they suited his nature. As he said to me once, “ The witch practices 
are fine for people who like that sort of thing, people of that 
nature; but 1 like something t can wallow in and keep it up for 
eight hours ai a time**; and 1 think he could. But he had to 
take an increasing amount of dangerous drugs to do so, and 
though he used these intelligently, and could stand heroic quan¬ 
tities. he suffered for this in the end. However, he was an old 
man when he died, and his intellect was unimpaired. 

1 wish here that I could nail the salty lie that Aleislcr Crowley 
was a **Satanist", Crawley, like most intelligent people, did not 
believe in Satan. (1 might add that neither do L) The slate meals 
I have read in M popular ” articles about him, that be had 14 made 
a solemn pact with the DAil ", and 11 sold his soul to Satan " h ace 
either sheer ignorance or journalistic invention. Crowley was bom 
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of parents who were narrow anil exclusive Plymouth Brethren 
As a boy. he revolted against the strictness of bis upbringing until, 
as he says, " ] practised wickedness furtively as a magical formula, 
even when it was distasteful: c.g, 1 would sneak into a church— 
s place my mother would not enter at the funeral service of her 
best-1 uved sister (Church of England, because [ confidently sup* 
posed that Anglicanism was a peculiarly violent form of bevtl- 
Worship. and was in despair at being unable to discover where 
die Abomination came in.)" In 1 898, when he was twentv-three, 
he joined the Hermetic Order of the Golden Dawn, which chimed 
descent from the original Rosicrucians. tn this Order he learned 
magical practices which enabled him. in Cairo in 1904, to contact 
a powerful discamate entity called k> Aiwass ”, who dictated to 
him the two hundred and twenty verses of Liber Legit. The Book 
r«r the Low, Upon tins document Crowley based his Mugiek. and 
indeed the rest of his life. It was from Liber Legit that he obtained 
his famous dictum, “Do what thou wiit shah be the whole of the 
Law Love is the Law, Love under V\ ill fliis was nut, however, 
an imitation to universal licence, and people who think it was 
thereby reveal the fact that that is what they would Tike to do 
if they could do what they would Crowley maintained Hint " I very 
man and every woman is a star ", and. like the stars in the heavens, 
each had a proper course appointed to them This course he 
called ihe True Will: and he mnuiLdncd that if everyone did their 
True Will there would be no trouble in [lie world "The sun 
moves iti space without interference. The order of Nature provides 
Eui orbit for each star A dash proves that one or the other hug 
strayed From its course " Therefore, he said, the proper task of 
man is to discover his True Will and do it; and he recommended 
his Magiek ns a mean, 1 , whereby one could discover one’s True 
WlU. He said further that the great aim of Magick should be 
to obtain the Knowledge and Conversation of one's Holy Guard inn 
Angel, who would show the way. All other aims of Magick were 
side-issues, valuable only as they conduced to the great aim, the 
Great Work; and if they were pursued m ends in themselves, 
they became Black Magic. He took the title of "The Beast 666’’ 
because he believed that the Apocalypse, in which this interesting 
character is described, is a prophecy of the ending of one great 
Age and ihe beginning of another, and that he was the symbolical 
" Great Beast ** who was to be Lite herald of the New Age. which 
he tallied the Aeon of Horns. .Many other occultists, including 
those of such extreme respectability that they almost curl up ansi 
die whenever Crowley's name is mctuiohed. agree that we are now 
in the transit ion period between two great Ages, the of Pisces 
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the Age of Aquarius, and that this breaking-up of old forms 
of civilisation to mate way for new oats b the reason for the 
world-wide strife and upheaval experienced in this century. 

It will be seen that these mattm bear no relation or resemblance 
whatsoever to the popular conception of "Sfttemim** so beloved 
by the writers of sensational fiction. And as there is nothing rare* 
about these teachings of Crowley*s Obey being set forth plainly in 
all hut major work*}, f can only conclude that the aforesaid writers 
and Journalist* either cannot understand the Queen's English, or 
els* they continue to propagate this myth because they find it pays 
them belter to titillate the public with thrills of delicious wicked* 
ness than to tell the imvanibhcd truth, 

Crowley was a poei of remarkable power and invention, and 
many of his rituals were composed in verse; probably for the 
reasons set forth above. I sometimes wonder if the origin of poetry 
was from magic: some formula, possibly a blessing, more likely a 
curse, would be found efficacious The Druids of ancient Ireland 
were said to have excelled in the use of poetry for magic&l pur¬ 
poses; legend tcJEs that one of them composed such a lampoon on 
a mean and inhospitable king ihpl it brought ihe king’s face out 
in blisters. and there are a number of other Celtic stories of 
magical effects wrought by Druid songs. As we know in schools, 
the most prosaic lessons get repeated ta a sort of sing-song, and 
they often fat] into some sort of rhythm. the end words bene 
distorted until they rhyme This is employed instinctively w hen 
witches start repeating spell* noi bid down in rhyme. In the old 
days alliteration was also much used, but tills was more frequent 
among pruch I loners who worked alone Alliteration is difficult in 
write, and more difficult to remember To say aloud " So mote 
it be*', ds>es not come with the same decisive hammer stroke as it 
doe* if it m the Lm line of a rhyme 
Between blessing and banning, it appeared k> our ancestors there 
were many formulas which produced mysterious results if said 
with the correct intonation. which M tuned in" to the vibration 
they sought. You may say H "Qh. wc know- that some special 
tones liave effect* on you, that's not magic l PT Exactly; but 
I understand magic Is knowing that certain thing* have certain 
effects, and how tu make use of these effects to render people 
more sensitive to cemio other influences Combining Eialf a dozen 
or more of such influences—say dancing, chanting, incense, etc — 
has effects which some people would sty " work like magic *\ 
One of these stories which is popular with writer* of fiction 
h that of the person wlm finds a spell in some old hook or 
manuscript and says it for fun, and a demon or spirit appears, or 
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some thing happen*. Phis I think is highly unlikely, because the 
most important part of any operation h the belie), nay, the linn 
knowledge, that it can be done and tint you can and ht U do it. 
You may realise that it will not happen at once, and that perhaps 
you have not got the operation right, so that you may have to vary 
the spell to obtain tlte right one. In my own experience, the roost 
important thing is witty you are working with You must be in 
absolute sympathy with than, and it is very seldom that you ate 
in sympathy with people at once. You can only obtain this by 
working with them for some time. Of course, you nuty. and very 
often do, fed instinctively "I can work with that person ", and 
die trap here is that this may be just physical attraction. However, 
if this is felt by all the persons concerned, it is more likely 
tliat practising together will induce the magical sympathy. One 
must always remember what magic is and bow it works It is not 
> case of pressing a button or on turning a tap. It is wwJt. and 
often hard work. For most things it would be easier to produce 
the resells by ordinary methods uf working in the usual mundane 
way; and it is, above all, not a way to make money. Hue there 
are just certain things which cannot bo obtained by ordinary 
methods, and then it works. 

The plain fact is that under modern conditions magic is not the 
liclp that it was at one time. Its uses become fewer and fewer 
To the primitive man it was almost everything; the difference 
between □ good life and starvation. And it also gave the feeling 
of safety and protection for which nowaday* council houses with 
subsidised rents, family allowances, doles, free medical uiicniinn, 
false teeth and spectacles, are such a poor substitute. 

For one thing, although the voters may think these things are 
wonderful, they do not give that spirit of wonder and romance 
which magic still gives even in these prosaic days; that curious 
mingling of excitement and calm which its votaries feel. Again, in 
these “ ghastly, thin-faced limes of ours ” we are debarred from 
the emotional release dial people used to obtain from the big 
dances They were natural and simple, and “ delivered the goods ”, 
shall wc ray? That is, they made people feel things dial no modern 
artificial entertainment can give, and made their lives worth living. 
As Dr Lancre raid of the Basques, J * They talk of nothing but the 
last Sabbat, they look forward to nothing but the next,” 
We are debarred from nearly all of this realm of natural 
joy nowadays. Instead, we get the movies, the Palais de 
Danse, and television, 

fn my own belief, there are some things that can be done by 
magic, and some that cannot, and I doubt whether rain can actually 
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be caused to fall by magic, But it must be remembered that I know 
otic type of magic well, and am therefore inclined to believe that 
all types work in much the same way; 1 may be mistaken on this 
point Those spirits which magkians and Qabalists attempt to 
invoke or evoke may exist, and if tliey do ) suppose the) could 
affect the weather One clast of such spirits are those called 
" elementals ”, dial is, spirits inltabiUng the " four elements " of 
the ancients, earth, air, fire and water, J do know that there are 
people who appear to believe that they can affect the weather. 
However, the witches tell me, ** In the old days people would want 
tiie witches to 'make rain' or ‘make dry weather', and of course 
we couldn't; but if wo said so our influence was gone. Well, we 
were usually weather-wise, and we could sometimes get ciair* 
voyantly what was going lo happen. So it was a case of putting 
them off until wc knew what was wanted would happen Datura]]). 
Then it would be safe to do some rite." It was no laughing matter, 
because in Africa the witch-doctor is sometimes killed (to encour¬ 
age ilit- others) if rain docs not come, The African practice is to 
say, " 11k- Cods wiihhold die nun because someone lias done 
wmetfUng wrong; someone is making evil magic, or has committed 
incest. Wc must hold :t big meeting and smell them out. and they 
nuci be killed." [ think the British witches had in self-defence 
to invent some story: the fiods were wrathful because the Church 
bad stopped the big darues iri (he proper places, or something nf 
ilutt sort Possibly it was not very ethical; but the priests, and even 
more so the Puritans, were always blaming every misfortune, from 
(wins to swine fever, on lo “ the malice of witches ", and, of 
course. claiming all good weather and all other good things as 
answers to their own praters. Pherc were no weather bureau 
records kept in those days, so. ns nowadays, people were always 
saying that the weather was so much worse than it was when they 
were young, and there was much more swine fever about, and that 
they got more toothache and bellyache and rheumatics than they 
had done thirty years ago, and it was alt the malice of those 
wicked witches, It ts a pity that no one ever thought to ask, 

before they got out the thumbscrews and the faggots, "If you 

really believe all (his, why dpn‘1 you put up big prayers in church 
to amend these ihings?" .And when they said, “ But we do, regu- 
larly ”, to ask further, Then do you really believe the witches 
are stronger than your God?" 

J List sixty years ago, Hiram Maxim tells us in Li Hung Chang’s 
Setup Boot, the celebrated Giinese statesman, Li Hung Chang, 
was in England on a diplomatic mission, and the weather was 

exceptionally dry. He was amazed to find that we were praying 
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for rain in the churches, having thought that we believed in nothing 
but trade and big guns, and he a sited j Bishop, " Docs your God 
answer your prayers, for I sec the ground seems all dried up?” 
He was told, “ Sometimes God answers our prayers: sometimes, 
in HU wisdom. He withholds these benefits, in His infinite good¬ 
ness.” And Li Hung Chang said. “ That is very funny. Ail same 
like Chinese joss." 

Another awkward situation for a witch was when someone in 0 
high position would send for her and say, " 1 want some strong 
ami secret poison, or HI have you burnt," Now. the witches were 
great herbalists, and working with herbs you naturally know that 
certain things art very good medicine, but too large a dose will 
kill. Henbane, for instance, is good for asthma, but it is very 
strictly on the poison list. My was formerly a nurse at St 
Thomas'it Hospital. In the course of her training, many things 
relating to the proper handling of poisonous substances were 
impressed on her " No nurse mas give more than six drops of 
this, a doctor may give tip to ten drops of that, and no more; 
everything of this nature must be kepi locked up: the lethal dose 
of this so-and-so " In other words, in the language of journalese 
“ This woman was given a course of secret instruction, in which 
she was taught the use of poisons." The interpretation of the use 
of words in journalese and propaganda is an important branch 
or anthropological research into such questions as these we arc 
dialing with. As J have stated, witches did know poisons, and I 
expect that in early days they were pressed to supply them, like 
Shiikcspeare's “ poor apothecary “ in " Romeo and Juliet ”. Quite 
possibly some of the earliest witch burnings were eases of those 
who refused. There is not the slightest doubt that many people 
who were famed as magicians, alchemists and astrologers did 
supply poisons, and it is more than likely that some astrologers 
helped their predictions that some important person would die 
with a “little dose ” Aii druggists sold poisons as a matter of 
course. Italy was famous for poisoning There are letters extant 
from the pious King Philip of Spain, the husband of ” Bloody 
Mary” and of Armada fame, in which he discusses sending mes¬ 
sengers to Italy for the best poisons He wanted various people 
murdered, as executing them for no crime would cause scandal, 
and if they were knifed in the back the murderer might lie caught, 
and say who employed him; King Philip disliked that sort of 
publicity In Italy in the seventeenth century a woman named 
loFaiu is said to have invented a tasteless, and colourless poison 
which churned over six hundred vielinls. in the way of unwarned 
husbands, too long-lived relatives, etc,, before she was finally 
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executed. It sold in bcrttles marked “ Mjuim of St Nicholas 
of Ban after the miractibus oil which was suppose to flow 
Tram the tomb of ihui saku. It wis the day of the iA Bravo " who 
would murdtr anyone at a price fixed according to thdr rank. 
There is a story told about a famous Spanish grandee who was 
dying; the priest was hearing his last coafcjabn prior io giving him 
ablution, and asked. M Have you forgiven your enemies?^ " Bui 
I have no cmtnics. Father." 11 But my son, think, you are a great 
statesman; study you must have made some enemies during your 
long cancer?" He told firmly. "Father, I am a Santiago de 
Santiago. Do you think any man ever lived a day after he became 
my enemy7 ! have no enemies. father." Murder wus the custom 
of the age, especially among the upper classes; so if a witch was 
ever forced to supply poison by threats of burning, kt us non think 
too hardly of her. 

Charles Godfrey LdnntL in his Gypsy Sorcery, says (p 178}: 

it may tw tmJy -said ihai the Maly Father* md Ln-^iJLsilois first 
SY’[tfTiLKd arid fomiutatcd SJutk M a file s . : ndor *urh aiihmiiy bdtef 
m it ftomiihcd. filling ihc pcapk with abjees fear ur unholy curtouty 
The fr-rniiJabli Council of CorsiHiitt,. jeiiI she Fonuksuiutri, gave the 
Iiii yf ■vriich crime* m ‘Second SigM: Ability to Head Seems and 
Fontcti Events. Power to Came Death by Jj^htnirsH. and 

Ltatnicuve Stormi; m Trjuifctmi Ihansdv^ iflio Rinii and Hcaats; 
lo fi.'iti” 1]licit Love; fi.imrrincss u[ Uvics^ iiciiij! and Crept: and Uw 
Devouring of Children 1 

This Council had apparently never heard the yam of witches 
dying on broomsticks, nr they would doubtless iiavc uddctl that as 
wd!. Now. this Council was assembled by ■ he Emperor Sigisjnurui. 
and lasted from All Saints Day* 14-14, to Lite in 1418, three and 
a half years It was primarily to put an end to the schism caused 
by the number of rival Popes- At this time there were tbiee: 
Balthasar Cossa, ^ll«t Pope John XXI11; Pedro di Luna, called 
Pope Benedict Xill; and Angelo Corrario, called Pope Gregory 
XU. Expecting trouble, one Archbishop alone brought sU hundred 
horse soldiers with him. Others did much the same, so finally 
regulations were made limiting Cardinals to tea. Bishops to five, 
and Abbots to four horsemen, because of the extreme shortage 
of provender caused. It was this Council which gave John Huss 
a " sale conduct" to come before them and esphun bis views 
He was foolish enough! to trust them, and was promptly burned 
alive. John Wytliffe's religious ideas were condemned, and as he 
was dead lift bones were ordered to be dug up and desecrated 
Jerome of Prague, who bad come with Huss. was so terrified at 
Huss's terrible fate that life recanted his “ errors **, He was ex¬ 
communicated, anathematised, and then burned alive. The Council 
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deposed all three Popes and elected a new one. Cardinal Golonna* 
as Pope Marlin V p and made arrangements not to have more 
limn one Pope at a Clnte in future. Such was the type of Council 
whose decisions encouraged people to believe tn black magic and 
witchcraft and all kinds of superstition * 

For instance, in 1571 a travelling conjurer exhibited several 
quite simple card tricks in Paris. He was tortured until he con¬ 
fessed dial he had attended a witches" Sabbat. He was then burned 
and as the result of what he said a number of people were burned 
on the same charge. Actually, it seems likely that what he said 
was dictated under torture, and possibly a number of innocent 
persons were burned in consequence. Between 1560 and 1595 over 
nine hundred people were burned alive in Lorraine alone, and a 
va si number fled the country, because of * witchcraft seare. 

At the same time, an interest in occultism as apart from the old 
pagan tradition of witchcraft was more or less secretly followed 
by many of the nobility and oven by Princes of the Church, For 
instance,, in spite of the fuel that in 1423 St Bernardino of Siena 
hud preached against Tarot card* at Bologna, railing them an 
invention of the Devil, in 1484 the famous miniaturist Antonio 
CkugjsLint was commissioned to paint a most beautiful pack of 
these cards for preseniaiton as a gift to Cardinal Ascarno Siorza 
Some cards from this magnificent pack were put on show in 
America in 1954. It is true that Lhc Tarot cards could be used 
merely for gaming, but their greatest use, as occult students know, 
is for divination. 

Tire sinister Queen Catherine de Media I she who Itnd the 
ProlesLmts mustered on St. Bartholomew's Eve) was noted for 
her interest in the occult arts, it was whispered that her favourite 
son. King Henri Ill of France, was devoted to black magic. This 
may, of course, have been merely a political rumour spread to 
discredit him, as ho was highly unpopular; but it seems quite likely 
that Queen Catherine did in fact instruct him in her occult 
practices, and after Isis death his curious magical instruments were 
publicly exhibited. 

He was eventually assassinated, and supplanted by Henri IV. a 
prince who took life and religion much more light-heartedly than 
Queen Catherine or her soa. He was originally a Protestant, but on 
bcipg advised that he would be more acceptable a$ king if he 
changed bis religion, exclaimed. ** Paris is worth a Mass ", and 
became converted. However, he too died at the hands of an 
assassin* leaving hb son. Louis XIII. still a minor, urn! his Queen. 
Marie dc Mckiitx who ruled as Regent, Once again the shadow 
of sorcery fell across the French Royal House, Tire Queen Regent. 
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to the despair and chagrin of the nobles came utterly under the 
domination of two base-born Italian adventurers. Leonora Galigni 
and her husband Concini. for wliom Leonora, the stronger person¬ 
ality of the two. lost no time in obtaining the title of Marshal 
D'Anere. Leonora, while nominally the Queen s Lady-in-Waiting, 
actually exercised such influence over the Queen that she and her 
husband practically ruled f ; ranee, and amassed an enormous 
fortune. She seems to liave been one of those strange personalities 
who. like Rasputin, possessed the power of casting a kind of 
hypnotic glamour over others. Soon her husband Concini was 
loaded with honours, while the sixteen-year-old King was kept 
virtually a prisoner. Again, like Rasputin, it was rumoured lliai the 
serpent-eyed Leonora practised black magic, and that it was tins 
which gave her extraordinary ascendancy over the Queen 

The young king, becoming desperate, conspired with some of 
hts noble? to assassinate Concini, and one of them shot the 
Marechal dead He was hastily interred, but the Paris mob, by 
whom he was lulled for his oppressions, dragged the body from 
its grave and hnng It on the gibbet which Concini liad erected on 
Ihe Pom Ncuf. to intimidate all who ventured to oppose him; and 
so hitter was the rage against the Ma/echal trial after I he symbolic 
hanging his body was cut in pieces and actually sold to anyone 
who wished to buy. That, at least, is one explanation for this 
scene of macabre honor; hut another is, it is said. Concini being 
esteemed to, a powerful sorcerer. such grim relics were believed 
in themselves to possess some magical virtue 
The King, Slaving regained his liberty, sent a company oT archers 
to arrest Leonora Gaiigai ami lake her to the Ha stile. She wav 
brought to iriaj. accused of sorcery, it was deposed that some 
books in Hebrew had been found in her apartments (which may 
possibly have been gmnoires). and one of her servants said that 
he had accompanied her to a. church in order to make a sacrifice 
of a cockerel there at midnight Every man's hand was, of 
course, against the fallen favourite; but it does seem that the 
Marcck&le associated with an Italian Jewish doctor named 
Mom.Jo. who was a reputed sorcerer, and that she consulted a 
fortune-teller and carried charms upon her person. She was, of 
course, found guilty, and condemned to be beheaded and burned 
on the Place tic Grove, on the Sth July, 1617. 

Her reply to the charge of sorcery « memorable. " Mv sorcery ", 
she said. 11 has been the power which those who are strong of mind 
are bound to possess over the feeble-spirited.” {' Mori soniiipt a 
id le pouyoir qtte iloivrrft avoir la arms fonts sur les ispriis 
finbtes." i Seeing her portrait {and she was certainly not remarkable 
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either for beauty or pleasantness of expression). and recollecting 
these words, one feds a little sorry for Queen Marie de MWici- 
Ld&nd says* " There is a strong tradition that the Popes have 
been practising witchcraft ever since the tenth century, and that 
Pope Sylvester U confessed to this on his death-bed," Here, how¬ 
ever, Lclnnd fails to appreciate the distinction between ceremonial 
magic and witchcraft proper, as so many writers do. Both Catherine 
de Medic* and Leonora Galigni may have been sorceresses; but 
they were far too good Catfiolics to be pagan witches. Cfnrm.?wJ 
rtwg/c, black or white, the magic of the grimotres, is something 
qniit* different from witchcraft, and has behind it quite a different 
set of ideas. Some of these ideas date back to Ancient Egypt, and 
examples of them may be found in the papyri of that land; but in 
llte form in which they were known and practised in the MiddJe 
Ages they were definitely Christian in outlook and phraseology. 
However, this was bul a oast which they had been green in trails- 
Liuun, for they are based upon the Jewish secret tradUimi. the 
Qabalah To explain here the ideas of that great tradition 
would be a hopeless task: it requires a book to itself, and some 
good preliminary elucidations of it may be found in 7 fit Mystical 
Qahalah, by Dion Fortune, and The Kabalah Unveiled, by S. L. 
MacGregor Mathers, Briefly, it may be said that ceremonial magic 
of this type works upon the premise that spirits, evil or good, nmy 
be commanded by the knowledge and use of those Holy Names, 
whether of God or of the angels and archangels, which that par¬ 
ticular spirit is hound to fear and revere, by reason of its occult 
affinity and subjection to them- When evil spirits arc evoked, they 
arc commanded and constrained by the Holy Names of God 1° 
do the magician's will. Hence the saying ** A name to conjure 
with," The word “ conjure " really means ** to swear with , or 
“ to take oath with.” It is not always evil spirits who are colled 
forth; but nevertheless the beings who answer the magician $ call 
or conjuration are generally considered as being tricksy, if nothu ^ 
worse, and the magician is enjoined in the grimoirw, or books of 
magic, to stand within a circle about which are written sae?ed 
names and sigQs, so that the circle constitutes a kind of astral 
fortress If a visible appearance of the entity evoked is desired, 
then a triangle is drawn outside the circle, and the spirit is con¬ 
strained to appear within the triangle. One often sees fanciful 
representations in art of a scene of ceremonial magic which show 
the relied magician standing outside the circle, and the demon 
or spirit appearing within it. This is. according to the practice 
laid do wn in the gritnoires, quite absurd. _ 

* Op. Cii, p. n» 
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Those familiar with the legends of Ancient Egypt will remember 
the belief of Ihe Egyptians in the “ hekau " or “ words of power " 
by v, inch disesmate entities, and even gods and godJings. might 
be compelled Isis is said in one legend to have acquired her 
power by obtaining and using the secret name of the Supreme God 
Ha Fhis, of course, leads us back to yet more primitive beliefs, 
such as that which makes some savages reluctant to tell anyone 
their real name, in case it might be used to make magic against 
them, They prefer to be ended by a nick-name, 

The QubalUtic magic of names seems tooled in the Hebrew 
legend that King Solomon by bis great wisdom discovered the 
Words of Power, the Secret Names of God, end bequeathed his 
knowledge to his son Rdtoboam. This is die alleged origin of 
what might be called Lite classic grin mire. " The Clavkuk (or 
Key) of Solomon which purports to be die actual document 
which King Solomon left as ,i legacy to his son There arc a 
number of different editions of this work. Its companion-piece is 
a work called “The Lamegcton. or Loner Key of Solomon" 
[sometimes called " The Guetia"}, which purports to be an 
account of the seventy*two rulers of evil spirits whom ihe good 
King Solomon, fnr the benefit of mankind, bound in a brazen 
vessel and cast into the sea. By the folly of later generations this 
vessel was fished up again and the fiends allowed u> escape) but 
the seals which Solomon compelled the demon princes to give 
him arc contained in the “ Lemegcton", and by these curious 
■iigils. and the magical procedure and Names of Power given with 
them, they may yd, says the book, be bound to do the will of the 
magician 

1 know personally a man who told me that he recently succeeded 
in evoking to visible appearance dqc ol the spirits of the " Leme- 
gcioo This spirit has appeared to him on more than one 
occasion, ami spoken to him. Whether, of course, tbe appearance 
would have lnicti visible and audible to a third person I do oot 
know, The appearance of tbe spirit was somewhat different from 
that laid down in the grimoirc: though according to Aleister 
Crowley, who also practised the evocation of these spirits, this is 
not unusual. The interest, I think, lies in what the spirit is alleged 
to have said. It gave its name in what later proved to be the 
correct Hebrew spelling, and told the operator that creatures of 
its kind were not necessarily either " good " or “ evil they were 
just different. Thai is, they were on a different plane of evolution 
to that of the human race, and consequently it was misleading 
to classify them by human'standards as being either “ good “ or 
" evil “ spirits. For this reason also, intercourse between them 
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ami humans was no! always heathy, Th t spirit did not seem to 
be particularly malignant Its appearance was tltai of a being the 
height and build of a tall, strong man. hut covered with what 
looked like shining scales, and having a head with what seemed 
to be either small, faun-like horns or high, pointed ears. 

The two g^imoires mentioned above are the source-books for 
most of the other magical books of this and later periods, which 
either copy and adapt them, or at any rate closely resemble them 
Some light upon bow such books came iota Christum hands is 
thrown by the preface to a manuscript copy of the " Key " Ui 
the British Museum (Lansdowne MSS. 1203): 11 This res t amen t 
was in ancient time translated from the Hebrew bio the Latin 
language by Rabbi Abognaznr. who transported it with hint into 
the town of Arles in Provence, where by a notable piece of good 
fortune the ancient Hebrew Oavkulc. that it to say this precious 
translation of it. fell into the hands of the Archbishop of Arles, 
after the destruction of the jews in that city: who. from the Ulia. 
translated it into die vulgar tongue, in the same terms which here 
follow, without having either changed or augmented the original 
translation twm the Hebrew."' 

During the Middle Ages many learned Christians, notably Pico 
tie Mjrandola. studied the Jewish Oabaiah. ostensibly " to bring 
about the conversion of the Jews but actually to gain knowledge 
of its magical practices, which they then proceeded to give n 
Christian veneer to. so that later griitioiies not only use the Hebrew 
Qabalistic Names of GuhJ and of the archangels to constrain the 
spirits, but &\$o the names of Jesus. Maiy. ami the Apoidlci- 

The Wica seem to have been taught certain beliefs* most prob¬ 
ably by the Kaba lists. which they have incorporaled into Lhrir w® 

One of these beliefs is that there were two parties, or sects, in 
ancient Israel, which iniahL be compared id our modem Hnglisb 
■ High Church" of Charles Fi time and the Puritans, and the 
Kings of Israel did what they believed oi found politically von- 
vcxueiu. That U T they built “High Places* 1 and “Groves " and 
worshipped there. 

Then the next King would give in to the Puritan Party and 
would cause them to be destroyed- Then his son and heir on 
succeeding would promptly reinstate them. 

During their periods of power, the puritanical sect seem to have 
been able to interpolate various saying* into the “Sacred 
Writings “ which favoured their aims Finally in the reign of 
Jcffilah, who was particularly superstitious and credulous, the High 
PrieM Hilkinh pretended to find a new roll of the Mosaic Law, 
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wtuch during all the throe hundred years the Temple had been 
built, no one had ever heard of 

While it was perfectly possible for interested parties at times 
to add ^ few tines to the end of an ousting Roll, it is perfectly 
impossible that there could be any unknown roll in the archives 
at a period when interested priests of bolh sides were continually 
going through the Rolls, socking to find some passage which would 
back up their opinions. 

But the High Priest managed to frighten the King in order to 
force him to disgrace his puny's opponents. 

As is told in If. Kings. XXII, 11. the King was terrified and 
rent his garments, and said. *' Go ye. enquire or the Lord . , . 
concerning this book that is found: for great is the wrath of the 
lo>rd that is kindled against us, because our fathers have not 
hearkened unto the words of this book,** So it is obvious that this 
Roll consisted of threats of the vengeance of the Lord against those 
who worshipped in the old manner, Astroth in the Temple, where 
Solomon placed her, the way which Hilkiah and his partv wished 
to suppress. 

Being thus frightened. King Josiah did as the New Roll com* 
raanded, giving full power to the Puritanical faction, and he per- 
formed all the destruction as told in II. Kings. XX1I1. And like 
unto him was there no King before liim. that turned to the Lonl 
with all his heart, and with ah his might, according to all the law 
of Moses; neither after him arose there any like him. 

Now dtc Kabulists very plausible say. '"The Bible is full of 
stories of people who did the will of the Lord and prospered. And 
the country prospered also. And of those who worked against the 
will of the Lord, and met sudden death in consequence, and the 
land also sidfcrcd from [he Wrath of God.” 

.And they say this is a ease in point, because of HUkbh’s “ Pius 
H'jgety " and of the Kings favouring the Puritanical party. As 
we arc told in the next verse. 11. Kings. XXIII, 26. "The Lord 
turned not from the fierceness of his wrath, wherewith his auger 
was kindled against Judah . .” and in verse 27. "...I will cast 
off this City, of Jerusalem which 1 have chosen, and the house of 
which ] said, J My Name shall be there*.** And verse 29 tells us 
how Jo&iah was promptly killed at Mcgiddo by Pharaoh who bid 
the whole coutiny under heavy tribute of gold and silver, and took 
the King’s sou prisoner to Egypt where he died .Another son. 
Jehoiakim. succeeded, but Nebuchadnezzar later took him and ail 
his family and all his mighty men and all his aitizuns. and all his 
treasures to captivity in Babylon. 

Some at least of the K aha lists believed tliut the true story 
behind all these curious happenings was that Hilkiah and his 
party were secretly bribed by Babylon with promises of lavish 
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tythes and unlimited power over the people lo cause religious 
disunion in the land so that it might easily become prey to Babylon 
Some of them think that the forged book was afterwards written 
into Deuteronomy. Chaps. 4. x*v». xxvii. 

Others think it whs discreetly “abolished" as soon as it had 
done its work, it will he readily understood that the Wica are 
naturally interested in stories like this which showed the “ dirty 
work " of the people who oppressed them, and the Kabalists, who 
secretly worshipped the Goddess. 
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VTOW. these ideas and procedure, while ancient enough Oho 
magical works of Solomon are mentioned by Josephus), are 
as things of yesterday compared with the ideas behind witch 
practices, which, as ] have been trying to show, date from the 
Stone Age. Though the basic idea of " the magic of the name ” 
may be primitive, and though similar techniques—though, of 
course, using different God-Names—were known to the Ancient 
Egyptians, the ceremonial magic which has come down to us from 
the Middle Ages is a highly sophisticated tradition, which requires 
a certain amount of education in order to work it. It also needs 
elaborate preparations and paraphernalia; and it is definitely 
Judto-Christian in language and outlook. The witch tradition, on 
the other hand is not Christian or Jewish; it could be worked 
and was, by people who could neither read nor write; and its 
paraphernalia arc of the simplest. The witches’ circle is not cast 
to keep the demons out, because no demons are evoked; it is cast 
to keep the “ power '* in. They share a belief in *’ die power of the 
name " to the extent that they do not like their Gods to be named 
unnecessarily, nor for Their names to be divulged: but this belief 
as we have seen, springs from a very primitive level of human 
development and instances of it can be found in almost all human 
societies. The witches’ practices of ritual dancing, ‘’initiative 
magic etc,, are much more primitive in form than the solemn 
and elaborate rites of the ceremonial magician. Ceremonial magic 
was a pursuit of “ dorks “ and noblemen; the witch belonged 
essentially to the people, though the tradition might be handed 
down here and there in an ancient and noble family. 

However, some practitioners of ceremonial magic, though they 
may not have belonged to witch covens themselves, nevertheless 
knew of their existence, and sometimes got witches to assist them 
as clairvoyants. In return, they would help and shelter the witch 
in times of persecution: and the witch, when poor, would obtain 
good, well-made magical weapons and implements from the 
magtdan. E have described in fiction the working of such, a 
"■ gentlemen’s agreement ” in my novcL Mr A Music's Aid. 

One thing, however. I must emphasise. I know of no grimoire 
which enjoins the magician to hail Satan as God, or to worship 
the Powers of Evil. Debased, stupid and blasphemous as the ideas 
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contained in lbc more unpleasant griinolrcs may m to as to-day, 
they are not the practice cf "Satanism 11 as described in sensa¬ 
tional fiction. Their basic idea is to invoke God and HU angels 
to compel the demons to serve the magician. sonic times for 
thoroughly ungodly ends. In the higher type of grimes re. however, 
the practitioner U solemnly warned against using the knowledge 
contained in it for evil, and told that if he docs so the evil will 
rebound on himself. 

Pope Honorius HI. who preached the Crusades, is alleged to 
be the author of a famous grimoirc to evoke spirits, the use of 
which was reserved cxduaivch to priests. We have a copy of The 
Grimoire ttf Honortui in lhe Museum. It is much the same as 
all grimoire?; it is diabolical in the sense that it tells you haw to 
evoke demons and force them to work for you. Personally, 1 doubt 
whether an evil spirit could be induced to do good for anyone. 
It has a preamble purporting to be a Papal Dull of Honorius IS! 
addressed to the priests of the Church, entrusting them with the 
methods o! controlling devils. Whether Ibis is authentic or nor¬ 
ths grimoire is evidently intended for the use of priests, because 
some o! its requirements coukl only be corned out by an ordained 
priest For instance, it specifies that the operator “ should rise in 
the middle of the night on the first Monday of the month, and 
say one Mass of the Holy Ghost. After lhe consecration, he tikes 
the Host in his left band, and T being on his knees, he speaks thus: 
land here follows a lung prayer to Jesus Christ la " vouchsafe to 
Thine unfortunate servant, who now holds Thy Body in hh hand, 
lhe strength and power to apply his strength against the rebelled 
spirits"). This k followed by the sacrifice of a black cock, after 
sunrise, and the ciexi day, at daybreak, a Mass of the AngeLs h 
celebrated A feather of the sacrificed cock is to be on the attar, 
and beside it a new knife Taking the consecrated wine, the master 
then writes with it certain figures on a piece of virgin paper which 
is resting on the altar. When the Mass is over, ibe document is 
wrapped m a piece of new violet-coloured silk, together with the 
Oblation and a part of the eonsecrated Host. The sacrifice of a 
male lamb, and the recital of various psalms and litanies are 
catted for. ending with the Mass for the Dead, and detailed 
instructions arc then given for the evocation and control of devils. 

According to Lebnd. a printed edition of the Grimoire of Pope 
Honoring was published in Rome in 1624. ,b It \% not Kabidritic, 
and i* permeated with Christian ideas, and is accompanied by a 
copy of a Papal Bull permitting its use/' 

It is noteworthy that Pope Ho non vs HI in 1223 wrote to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury urging him la give an English benefice 
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to Mkliael Soon the wizard The Archbishop offered Michael the 
Archbishopric of Cashel in Ireland: this ho refused because he 
had no knowledge of Irish It was a great position, and much to 
his credit that he refused it because he tliouglu himself unfitted 
for die post, Michael Scott was evidently highly esteemed at the 
Vatican, as in 1227 Pope Gregory LX* the successor of Honoring 
again made overtures oa his behalf. 

Ln 1611 a priest named Father Godfrey was arrested on a charge 
of eorr tip ting several women, and of being present at several 
witches’ Sabbats. The Abbe of Poponsa, who wrote an account 
of the trial* says* M The process contained many depositions upon 
the power of demons. , s Several witnesses said that after bans 
anointed with oil Godfrey transported himself to the Sabbat (no 
broomstick?) and afterwards returned by the shaft of the chimney 
lo his chamber. One day when these depositions were being read 
to the- Parliament and the imaginations of the judges excited by 
a long recital of supernatural events, there was heard en extra¬ 
ordinary noise; then a tdl man in black suddenly appeared in the 
fireplace. The judges, thinking it was the Devi] come to rescue 
his disciple, all lied, except Councillor Thornton their reporter, 
whose gown got caught in hb desk. Terrified at being, as he 
thought, caught by another devil, he tremblingly made the sign of 
the cross, with his eyes darting from their sockets, as the tall 
man approached, bowed, and apologised, explaining that he was 
the chimney sweep, who, having swept the chimneys of Monsieur 
des Comptcs, whose chimneys adjoined the Totmidte, had by 
mistake descended into the Parliament Chamber. - " Now, this points, 
incidentally, to very big chimneys which intercommunicated, so 
it is quite possible that at times people who wished to go in and 
out unobserved might do so vk the chimney, thus getting into 
the house next door It is possible that Godfrey did this, though 
it is no proof he was going to a Subbat; he might simply have been 
calling on one of the women whom he was accused of debauching. 
Highwaymen and others are well known to have been captured 
hiding in chimneys. It was probably a well-known practice for 
athletic people to use them, and may even account for the Sl Father 
Chrisimas” legend. As they burned firewood, and not coal, it 
would not be too unpleasant climbing about these chimneys. 

Priests did use magic in those days. Lriand gives the spell pro¬ 
nounced by Sir John Rowell, priest of Cor&tophirie in Scotland, 
against thieves who had raided his poultry' yard, calling upon 
these demons to torment them: " Gorog, Harog. Sym. Skynar. 
Devetinus* the Devil that txade the Dycc, Firauouth. Cocodame, 
Tuttmllus. Bmwney and Syr Carnage/ 1 He docs not give the date. 
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but it was probably before Mary Queen of Scots passed the first 
taw against magic and witchcraft in Scotland, in l$63, " That na 
manner of person nor persons* of quaisuimver cstait. degree or 
condition they be of, take upon hand in onk times hereafter to 
use curie runner of witchcraft, sorccric or necTOraande. under the 
painc of death, als weil to execute against the user, abuser, or 
seeker of the response of consultation. r> 

At first sight it scans curious to some tluu the Church did not 
object to ceremonial magic, while they persecuted the witch. I 
think the only answer is that the Church practised this kind or 
magic itself, and it knew that witchcraft practised a different form 
of magic because it was a separate religion, and that it involved 
die carrying on of a tradition of practices by certain families and 
groups of people who could only obtain knowledge of these 
practices by secret initiations or family teachings; and the Church 
hated and dreaded these traditions as belonging to a deadly rival 

Totemism ousted among Stone Age people, and they handed 
down secret traditions from one generation to another It is most 
probable tint the Mysteries of Egypt. Sumeria. Eleusb, Samoth* 
race, the Cabin, Bacchus, etc., were merely elaborations of these 
primitive traditions, ft would appear that throughout the ages there 
has been a fusion of occult beliefs. It has long been an article of 
belief promulgated by various mystic societies, ollshoots of the 
Blavatsky tradition, that the secrets of wonderful sciences liave been 
hand ed down from generation to veneration, to modem times, by a 
series of ** Adepts ”, of the Ttaeosophisl persuasion While t doubt 
this latter pari. I think, that a secret tradition has been 1 landed 
down; but it depends on how you define an Adept." Hus is 
usually taken to mean some wonderful man. and they give the names 
of Francis Bacon, the Comte de St. Germain. Roger Bacon and 
oiliers. But even allowing that these were "Adepts*', they cannot 
say front whom they received their “ Adeptship ", and to whom 
they passed it in mm, and 1 would like authentic information 
on this subject. However, if it is the case that certain 
knowledge was passed ou by quite ordinary people, as a secret 
and sacred, 1 think it is most probable, Tlierc were many such 
lines of transmission, whose possessors met and discussed their 
traditions, and from finding themselves in contact, or even in con¬ 
flict. with cadi other, these people received each other's ideas 
Greek and Roman writers, and even those of a inter dale, have 
said "Thai when the ancient mysteries arc spoken of, it should 
be understood that one and the same series of ceremonies are 
intended, one and the same initiatory*processes and revelations, 
and what is true of one applies with equal certainty to all Thus 
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Strabo says the strange orgies in honour of the royslic birth of 
Jupiter resembled those of Bacchus, with those of Ceres. Rhea. 
Venus, nod fsis Euripides says the rites of Cvbde are celebrated 
in Asia Minor, and are identical with the Creek mysteries of 
Adorns. Dionysus, and the Cretan rites of the Cabin.Now. we 
have a great deal of proof that these ancient mystics were in 
possession of much occult wisdom, and magical or semi-magical 
practices, and that when the Mysteries were destroyed in about the 
Fourth Century, and prohibited from functioning in public, ii is 
only t tat Ural to expect that they would go underground, and con¬ 
tinue in the lower ranks of society, which everywhere arc the most 
conservative The origin of the word ” pagan " is from the Latin 
word " pagan us ”, meaning a villager til ^ vm^i 

" heathen " is Anglo-Saxon, meaning " a dwdler on the heath 
Rites which were intended to be performed in a huge temple 
mighl, slightly modified, be performed on a deserted heath, which 
meant that people would have to go some distance to attend, Now, 
liic most convenient place for many people to attend secretly was 
ofren a crossroads, where people could come from all directions, 
and this is the more appropriate as crossroads are sacred to Duma 
in her form of Hecate, the Goddess of Witchcraft. It is noteworthy 
tiiat early mentions of witchcraft oFien say tiuji witches assemble 
at the crossroads, and that the witch Goddess is (he Goddess of 
die Moon and Night. Though she lias many names, -.he is closely 
identified with Diana, for is she not the consort of the old Hunting 
God? Lewis Spence, in The Encyclopedia of Occultism , speaks of 
Bcnsozia, " Chief Dcvilcss of amain Sabbatic meetings held in 
Trance in the 12th and 13th centuries. She was the Diana of the 
ancient Gauis. and was also called Noctkula, Hcrodias, and the 
Moon Ha says one finds in the manuscripts of the church at 
Couserans ihat ladies of the 14th century were said to go on horse¬ 
back to the nocturnal revels of Hensozin. Ail of them were forced 
to inscribe their names in a Sabbatic catalogue alone with those of 
witches proper, and after this ceremony ihey believed themselves 
to he fairies. There was found at Montmorillon in Poitou, in the 
eighteenth century, a portion of an ancient temple, a bus relief 
with the figure of a naked woman carved upon it, thought to be 
the original deity or the Bcnsozia cuh ' Violet Alford and Rodney 
Gallop, writing in Folklore. Vol, XLVI. I$35. on “Traces Of a 
Lhanic Cult from Catalonia to Portugal ”, say; 

Tin; chinch parch at Mcfeae (on the Oirehne near Agm) thorn 
± carving nl a naked ^(iinau, b load icr.rng in lieu of a lit Vjf and 
i devil by her side; an<*hcr, on a wall at CisiehgsitLixd, ihtwi a 
gatiopme on x lance. Du Mtge wished So lemipcn itsii !o 
ion fount Museum, bin ibe inhabitants o( the village refused (£ let it 
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go, saytu^ that if they were depnvd of it hq.il would destroy their 
harvcfi, ft nd the rivet would come down in flood, {Dr *fr*r. 

Pyrfnrcnnr Ttujlpuw, 

There is no word in French exactly corresponding to our 
M wiicb ", which in die original Anglo-Saxon possessed two form?, 
ih wicca ’\ {masculine), and M wicce ffaminmeL The French used 
the word +T sorcier" for both sorcerer and witch, the feminine 
fomi being Vb snrrifcrc i# Sorcdlcric " can be usually translated as 
"* witchcraft '\ The ladles who went on horseback as stated above 
presumably came long distances. Being forced to write their names, 
i lake simply to mean that they were lold. M If you want to came 
again* you must he one of m. that is* be initiated, and then you 
will be a fairy." Nuw* in France, as in Scotland, a large number 
of people spoke of 11 fairies 11 when they obviously meant witches 
\l was a more polite term, and in Scotland any communication 
with M fairies " was taken as an admission of deal log with watches, 
Ehar is, with ihe heathen ” the People of the Heaths, who 
practised the Old Religion and worked magical riles. To sum up. 
there were greal festivals in honour of the Naked Goddess of the 
Moon, to which, white the common people may have walked* and 
would all have been neighbours ;tnd known to each other, the 
nobles i for I think it unlikely that these ladies came without male 
escort) came cm horseback. As there was persecution about, they 
had to be vouched for when they came for the first time, and 
their names recorded, so that they could come again as members 
of the cult who had done some act of worship to the Goddess, 
then, if they were spies, they would have trouble with the Church, 
because they lud become " fairies", ih&t is* witches, and idoicd 
the Witch Goddess. 

The 'Romance of the Rose**, composed at the end of the 
thirteenth century 1 * has this hulf-jmting. half-serious account of 
these '■ mght-nding witches * 1 : 

Mamie* R«rns, par lor folie, 

CuMcni otir pit auit came* 

Emm ivoaiuca dame Kabcmdc; 

El diem, que par tout k tmmek 
U Hera arrfirU de luetun 
Sum tk ecu condidofx, 

Qu'jJ vcmi tmii fois eti U icrmine, 

Si atm itesimta Its main*. 

Er par tm» ec* ottex sc boutenl* 

Na eta ne buTti fie redoukrtU 
Mot s"cn eitfngnt par ta fencheo, 

Far chaUcrea at p* r crotffcm, 

E* « partent tta q&n ks nmrs. 

Et vnm av« let bonnes dime? 

Par I tun fcfaiiti cat par mn; 

Et \& fiocKTciu par ilex i^iauns. 

Quo let divcnitCA veu£* 

Se lUsil pa* ca Jon hi vrn nr-i 
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The above verse, in its quaint old French, is an allusion to the 
well-known Decree of the Council of Ancyra, referring to *' Certain 
wicked women, reverting io Satan, and seduced by the illusions 
and p h antasms of demons, (who) believe and profess that they 
ride at night with Diana, ...” This decree was echoed in an 
episcopal statute of Auger dc Montfaucon, 1279-1304, which says. 
Nulla mulicr se nocturnis etfuilatu cum Dttitia ftoganorum, vcl cum 
llerodiade scu Bensozia. et in nuniim ituddUtdinem profiteat ur ", 
It will be noted as a curious fact that the Church here appears to 
be maintaining that the stories of riding on horseback to the Sabbat 
to worship the Witch Goddess were ail “ illusions and phantasms 
of demons ", and people are enjoined not to believe in ihcrn This 
was in fact the official teaching of the early Church for many 
years, until it was realised that this altitude was untenable, when 
it was conveniently discovered that this decree of the Council of 
Ancyra was in fact apocryphal, and instead the people were warned 
that the Sibhat was real after ah, and that it was a deadly sin not 
to believe in it! Many documents illustrating this volte-face on 
the part of the Church are quoted iti H C, Lea's Materials Toward 
a History of Witchcraft, to which I refer the reader for the details 
of this rather amusing sidelight on the infallibility of the Church's 
leaching about witchcraft, (See Appendix 4), 

“ Dame Habonde " w as Abtmdla, the Goddess of Fertility, and 
" Beasozin ” was *’ Bona Socia "« " The Good Neighbour All 
these terms arc tides of the Witch Goddess, and euphemisms for 
her real name, even as her followers, the witches, arc referred 
to as “ les bonnes damesOther terms for the Goddess were 
"La Reinc Pedauque”. the Queen with the Goose-Foot (the 
“ goose-foot ” being Itself a euphemism for her sign, die Penta¬ 
gram); and " Frau Hilde “ or “ Hoida *’ in the Teutonic countries, 
Dr. W. Wagner's Asgard and the Gods, the Tales and Tradi¬ 
tions of our Sort hem Ancestors says of Hoida " . , that thfwe 

who were crippled in any way were restored to fuJI strength and 
power by buliving in her Qukkbom (fountain of life! and ih.*( old 
men found their vanished youth there once more,” Thb is pre¬ 
cisely the witches' Goddess of Rebirth and Resurrection; and it is 
the same tale which was told about the magical cauldron of the 
Ancient British Goddess. Cerridwen. The inner meaning in both 
cases is the same; the Goddess's gift is rebirth in a new body, 
reincarnation. “With sturdier limbs and brighter brain, the old 
soul takes the road again.” 

Incidentally, this may be the inner meaning of the old British 
tale of Aval mi, the Place *>f Apples. Every old Geltic tale speaks 
of the after-world os a place of apple-trees, but nobody seems to 
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know just why If the reader cares to make the experiment of slicing 

T .* riCfOSS ' 886 <*» die core forms rftc sign 

of lire Pentagram, the symbol of the Goddess of Rebirth and 
cMiimtion. Avalon 1 was the place where souls went to test 
between iticamations on earth To this day, in the witch ritual, 
the Priestess first stands with her arms crossed on Jki breast and 
her feet rogeilicr, to represent die God of Death, and then opens 
out her arms and stands with feet spare to represent the Goddess 
of R-ciunccUart In this position [he human Ixxly resembles the 
ngyre of ihe Pemade* or Pemagntm. Because it was the place 
from which the old and weary souj was reborn in a voting bodv 
with ns strength and courage renewed: Avalon was also called hi 
the Celtic "TiMutn-Og ”, the hind of Youth. 

Wagner, in /irgtittf and the Gods fIBBO), points out that Holds 
resembles another Goddess of Resurrection, Ostara, who, accord¬ 
ing to ihe Venerable Bede, gave her name to our festival of Easter 

She was the Goddess of Spring, but her legends are nowhere 
recorded, 

ftnd *«wl^diMOVrtd orB . n-nrninmf the 
ns«hf T1 ’ ,to S e5 V w ^ h uc i a hz fo “nii ut ihn ieuiolxirf 

F anat at ihc fmrthem cncj of tht wothictf hi|X» li h itaial Ln she 

2Lt b fP l,hoL,rjn * dating fren, lur century. Hue the 

351^ peaiantry were gufliy of many m;idcmsarii>uri chrrr when 
ddmg honour to Ute hcatUe* ,.nld w Oiunu , The rl^L rnav 
r av ? ! SKn ^ llcJ nw EatifcnMtons anJ may Lav* 

nriMe^^T^ih^ 1 .fSY 1 '’ 2*52$, the retort* utd 

, ?K lrl pr ^f l(i,n thp lb*i night of May, 
cJ-lnir. fi ° ^ cr ‘ - ■ E£i«s wete published :u die csehili 

^ .?D n^flM*rlir l k C p ? ,:ljK * : bm ip the people WWjk[r, t . ( 

P I ~T Aiierfcurd* ihc prieste$=ci wcjrt 

"^y; 1 \';~ x 10 wicpljw- die honfim. whkh ca.*E iheir llufLt io areal 

T crc l ? of in ^ rj3aJ ungm, BJiil the of May 

waa IrtoicU upors ihe witchei ^hbath. y 

If animals were slaughtered at there festival it was probably for 
tlie mundane purpose of providing something to eat, which the 
bonfires served to cook; because no witch meeting was or is 
complete without a convivial meal ot some kind. When people 
had come some considerable distances to n mwring-place they 
vvimted a substantial meal, ami the meat and drink were part of 
the attraction of the witches' sabbaths. The tlmreh tried to dispel 
this dangerous attraction by spreading the storv that the meat mui 
drink of the witches were actually all kinds of horrible and disgust¬ 
ing substances, in order to make the Sabbat sound repulsive so 
lhat people would not wish to go to it. But the very momtroWtv 
of there stones defeats it* own ends, hetuuse what people OI! earth 
would get out of Ihdr warm beds at night and gp long duXwcca 
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for the exquisite pleasure of eating muck and kissing a billy-goat 
a tergal The common people went ler die witches' Sabbais for 
one natural and understandable reason, because they had & jolly 
good time there 

I think it is worth noting that, while most of the pictures illus¬ 
trating the works of the opponent* of witchcraft seem at first sight 
to be works of phantasy and imagination, if not of madness, 
on going through a number with » witch, we both noticed various 
tilings which woe right. 

Actually, it was as if the man who made the drawing Imd been 
present and seen something he did not understand, or possibly 
had talked to someone who had seen it. (Of course he may have 
been present at the trials.) 

Most of these ihinp 1 may sol speak about. But 1 may mention 
this, I was puzzled, at first, by the great number of these pictures 
which showed the skeletons of animals, usually with some frag¬ 
ments of flesh still on them. They are generally depicted as if they 
were alive and moving. 1 used to think these were simply to make 
the picture horrible until I was present at a witch party in a wood 
when they " Barbecued “ a whole sheep over u bonfire (and mighty 
good it was too). This was rousted whole, on a huge iron spit, aid 
when done the flesh was sliced off the bones. It was a weird sight, 
with the Warner, lighting up the trees, and i suddenly saw (he 
framework of the sheep, through the bonfire, its ribs bare, the 
bones of the four feet hanging down. The flickering of the fine 
and smoke made it seem to move as if it were alive, and it was 
exactly as the old " Witch pictures ” showed it. excepting ibis had 
no head, and ii is quite possible that in the old days they may 
have barbecued it with the head on. 

It is noteworthy that Joan of Arc at her trial freely admitted 
dancing round " ihe Fairy Tree". One of her cornpemions who 
thus honoured “the fairies" was burned as j witch in Joan’s 
tiitiinte. In the beginning of her career there was a p!o! among the 
men of the French army to assassinate her because she was a 
witch All through her history she seems to have been advised 
and guided by a number of persons. Some have thought that this 
must have been a powerful secret society. Of course, she said that 
they were “ saints ", St. Michael and Sc Catherine, both of whom 
are old divinities in Christian disguise; St. Michael taking the place 
of the Sun-God, and St, Catherine that of Ceroid wen, the Celtic 
Nature-Goddess; hence the popularity of these twn saints ns the 
patrons of churches and chapels built on hilltops. the old " High 
Places". It will be remembered how carefully Joan dodged the 
question. "Did St- Michael appear in you naked'’*' It is evident 
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from her trial that Joan did not like telling a direct lie, but that 
she was an adept at evasion; she could dodge about like a lawyer 
A cartful perusal of her answers its given in ihe record of the 
tnal yields some intriguing points, and J recommend it to the 
interested scholar 

For one thing, upon Joan s own admission, her compliance with 
the requirements of the Catholic Church with regard to confession, 
attendance at Mass, etc., was the very minimum possible; and 
when she wrote any letter to her colleagues the contents of which 
were for show " only, and which she did not wish them to 
believe, rite would put " Jesa Maria ” and the sign of the cross at 
the lop of it. A curious use of the cross for a devout Catholic to 
make! 

Hint which particularly scandalised die priests who tried her was 
her persistent adoption of mai-e attire. Now. there is a tradition 
■n the witch cull that a priestess nmy impersonate either the God 
or tlic <ioddcss. but that a mate priest may only impersonate the 
God. So Joan in male utlire may well have been impersonating 
the God of the witches, as Miigutt Murray believes; especially 
m view of the curious device which she adopted as her personal 
standard, namely an uprighl sword with its point encircled by ;t 
crown, nod with a ffeur-de-lys on either side of it. This figure 
is identical with the Ace of Swords in the old mystical symbols 
of the Tarot cards, winch are still used by occultists, *»■! arc the 
ancesto rs of our present-day playing‘cards 

Much ingenuity has been exercised by occultists and others to 
account for the origin of these cards, and it is at least a curious 
parallel that according to an old Irish " Book of Invasions " which 
is considered to date from the 12th century, the four magical 
min nuns which the Tuatha de Datiaan. the ancient Irish Gods, 
brought to Ireland with them were the Sword of Nuada, the i nnre 
of Lugli, the Cauldron of the Dagda. and the Stone of I-al which 
are analogous to the Sword, the Wand, the Cup. and the Pentade 
comprising what A. E. Waite called “ the Four palmary symbols 
of the farot . And the Sword of Nuada. “ from whose stroke no 
one ever escaped or recovered ", jj none other than the sword of 
the Old God of Death Himself, which is yet borne symbolically 
by His fppreseniaijve in the rites of witchcraft. 

Ihe meaning of the Ace of Swords in the old Tarot symbolism 
was Triumph . and, as the Old Cod's own symbol, it was, if 
Joan was His living representative, perfectly appropriate; the two 
fleur de-hs lining, of course, the imiiatlaJ emblems of France. 

The Church tried irad condemned Joaif for heresy, partly because 
that was what they were interested in stamping out. and partly 
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because her heresy was easy to prove To-day. if a man 
has committed a dozen murders they seldom try him for more 
than one at a Lime: it is only if they cannot get the desired verdict 
lbat they bring forward die next crime most easy to prove So il 
was with loan; her heresy was dear, and they got her pul out of 
the way as if icy wanted. It was unnecessary to proceed with die 
question of fairies anti witchcraft. Twenty years after, when the 
king was firmly on the throne, lie was so annoyed by the jeers of 
other crowned heads at his having been pul on lEre throne by a 
witch that he ordered a retrial, with much faked evidence loan 
became a national heroine and, as Bernard Shaw says, would he 
much amused to hear tluil she was a Christian saint 

In ail the witch trials it seems that a lot of the answers given 
were quite true, if you realise the fad that " the Devil " was simply 
a man, often wearing a mask. He was dir J-ligli Priest, who even 
at some rare ceremonies nowadays wears a helmet with horns, 
which arc probably the remnants of die mask It seems that at 
some witch ceremonies in Australia actual masks arc occasionally 
worn; but as these ceremonies arc said to liavc been held in 
" studios this may be just artistic licence, though 1 think it is 
probably an attempt to revive the ancient practice. For instance, 
Jeanne Belloc, in the reign of Henri IV of France, was indicted 
for witchcraft in her nighty-fourth year. She said she first attended 
a Sabbat in 1609, where she was presented to the Devil, who 
kissed her, a mark of approbation which lie bestowed on the 
greatest of sorcerers {witches) only. She said the Sabbat was really 
a kind of masked hall, to which people often came disguised as 
dogs. cats, donkey's, pigs and other animals, though others were 
without disguise. If you take this as a meeting of the People of 
the Heath and other believers who wore animal disguise* to obtain 
rcligio-niaideal good luck and fertility for (heir domestic animals, 
as the prehistoric people of the caves used to do, and at the same 
time enjoy themselves, and that she, as an eminent cult member, 
was naturally introduced personally to the leader, who kissed her. 
just as might happen to-day. her account is quite understandable. 

There is even a story from Scotland of a young witch who 
became impatient of the "Devil's” attempts to play music for 
dancing upon a " trump ” fa kind of Jew's harpl. and snatched 
the instrument from him, fetching him a playful smack on the 
r hrck with it saying that she could play it better than he This 
story alone should dispose of the idea that the "Devil" who 
presided over the Sabbats was any kind of supernatural being. 
lmapinf Mill on's Satan being smacked across ,J the chops " by a 
Scottish scrring-wendif 
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Gomitit, in FofAfore as a Historical Science fp. 201 et seq) t 
stress t he importance of the act of initiation as applied to the 
witch cult. 11 It emphasises the existence of a caste apart from the 
general populace. Hie existence of this caste long before, where 
they did practise their powers, carrying back this* act of initiation 
ap after age. It b dear that the people who were from time to 
lime introduced into the witch caste earned an the practices and 
assumed the functions of the caste even though I hey came into it 
as novices and strangers We thus arrive at what miglii be termed 
an artificial means of descent into a peculiar group of superstitions. 
This was influenced in the Middle Ages by beliefs of the carrying 
on of traditional practices by certain families and groups of people 
who could only acquire such practices by initiation and family 
teaching" This b + of course, exactly what happened. Il h a 
family group, if you like; but not all of the family belongs to it, 
only those who am initiated* and people of non-witch families are 
at times introduced and initialed While it is unusual for members 
of the cult to-day to think of itismsdvc* us a "caste", they 
certainly regard themselves as a kind of " family" apart, At a 
witch meeting, where I was present, a visit to a nudist dub was 
discussed, and a woman .said, **t wouldn't tike that". E ^id + 
41 Why not?" And the reply was, '* I dctfl care here, of course; but 
l woukJn'1 go before other people * T The exact 11 caste" feeling! 

Returning to the statement that all the Mysteries are one, 1 think 
that this plainly means that there are certain w hat might be termed 
M natural" forms of religion which are fell to be true by peoples 
of European stock. Peoples of Eastern and African stock alio 
have their own M natural 11 forms, which may be different from 
those of Europe, Christianity, in the form we know it at least, is 
an Eastern religion which was originally imposed from above by 
force upon Western Europe, and while it has many good points, 
it is not of the real form natural Lo tlx people of these countries. 
This i$. I believe, one reason why the witch cult has survived 
the most cruel ami determined persecutions that mankind has ever 
known. 

Pluto says, " Of what the disease of the spirit consists, from 
what cause it is dulled, how it can be clarified, may be learned 
by philosophy, For by lustrations of the Mysteries the soul 
becomes liberated and passes into divine condition of being, hence 
discipline willingly endured becomes of far greater utility for 
purification . On entering the interior part of the Temple, 
unmoved, and guarded by die sacred rites, they genuinely receive 
into their bosoms divine illumination* srod diverted of their gar¬ 
ments they participate in die divine nature.** The same ideas are 
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found m the Speculations of Thales, Protlus* in hU On she 
Theology at Pluto, says, " the mind is affected and agitated in 
death.. Just as m inrtraTion into the Mysteries, and word answers 
word, as well as dung to thing; for to die, and to be initiated, 
is the same. With hymns, danco. and sublime and sacral know- 
ledge crowned and triumphant, they walk the regions of the 
blessed." 1 

It is ;in old saying thal 1 lire difference between orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy is that orthodoxy is my doxy and heterodoxy is some- 
one cJse’s doxy," John Calvin's doxy fe most itt-fevonred hag) 
Wes embodied in his famous dictum, All pleasure is bail'* Nowa- 
most people rmxlify that a little, saying "My pleasures arc 
innocents everybody clue's pleasures are sin." Witches cannot 
sympathise vvilii this mesitiilLty They are inclined to the morality 
of the legendary Good King PausoL Do what you like so long 
as you harm no one T# . But they believe a certain law to be 
important, 11 You must not use magic for anything which will catue 
harm to anyone, and if. to prevent a greater wrong being don^ 
you must discommode someone, you must do d only in a way 
which wiD abate the harm " This involves every magical mkm 
being discussed first, to see that it can do no damage, and tins 
induces a habit of mind to consider well the results of one 
actions, especially upon others. This, you may say, 1% elementary 
Christianity. Of course it is; il is also elemcnEary Buddhism, 
Hinduism. Confucianism, and ludoism, to name only a fcw p . 

“ So many Gods, So many creeds. 

So many paths that wind and wind. 

When Just the ait of being kind 
Is all this old world needs " 

Ldand say*. in his Gypsy Sorcery (P 435) P 

Thntm -emsc a cId^s of jadEci and tin|LiiMion like Bodin in Franco 
and Sfmrn^fir in tjcnnanv compost*) length y tfe^luurt uppn i 



luthun felt iftttiudm justified ihroeah moiivp ot iiddity toijw 
Church of Chnfi and nU^rv. Th* awful terror diiKnurtnlEd. 

Miung the more intelligent by the ptmibdity ci 4 chwp? 3 " 

onfi heina brmijdit ae&mit them at any moment, brought about an 
Swlcr^bi “flat-. of' ihingi. Tfcf Inte&HiaJ or rich miflht h* «««*£ 
il uv time by uny rated who liked ! * bnn* a ch»r*s If u nirlwi 
Jh a f",Lmare »nw part of th* population did not to flop 

ffi 5&S?ttJTSr HSU b»t SS **£ 

^tem ww countenanced by the Church, u *h«* land* «ll th= 

wr^“Stiti ! «5wnj «*« ^ 11115 mea,,( ia ihe whni ii 

would have meant ta the. Founder of the Christian religion, wc 
may well wonder. 
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WHY? 

gOMEONE asked me the other night. ” Why do women take the 
chief place in witchcraft?*' 1 had to say, " 1 don't know." No 
on* knows. To say that it has always been so is not an answer, 
l be easiest (fling U to say it is a survival of matriarchy. El may 
well be. but J doubt if it is the true answer; because we do not 
know esaelij what was the origin of matriarchy. I think the best 
csptaiL3fioft ii because women represent the Goddess* anil this 
probably originated when the cult of the Goddess was super- 
imposed on the original cull of the Old God Of Hunting and 

It must be dearly realised that not all women are regarded as 
representatives of the Goddew. It is only those who are recognised 
as *'- rn S and luvdj. loving anti generous, motherly and 

kind. Ill fact, those who possess all those qualities which can he 
sum tried up in the one word " sweetness They should be Man's 
Ideal; .tj that way they may hs worth v to have the spirit of ihe 
Goddess invoked to descend upon them, 

The poet sings: 

O Womin; In our houn of ^^ 

Uncertain, cay, and huid m plans* 

AnJ vginahic jh the think 
Hy the light ^euvcHe^ aspen m.LJc. 

VV4CH pLiin me! mgunh "wtitiji the brew, 

A mkuitemg, inzgd ibou f 

Nmv. that is not quite the witch ideaL She should be 
truii) and easy; otherwise she is not fit to have the Goddess 
descend upon her. If she is cross and selfish and ungenerous, it is 
certain she will never receive that divine blessing Our Lady of 
Witchcraft has a liigh ideal set before her: she must be fresh and 
Undly and always the same to yon. In any case, she will always 
receive Ihe honour and respect which witches give to every woman, 
but to receive ill* high honours she must be worthy or them. 

Among Hi* virtues she must have is the realisation that youth 
i* among the requisites necessary for the representative of the 
Goddess, and liiat she uiusl be ready to retire gracefully in favour 
of a younger woman in time. She will then become one of the 
Eiders, whose derisions are powerful in council, 

But as the Old God told the Goddess. ■* Age and Fate wilher 
at! things, and against them I mi helpless. But when men die and 
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come to me I give them rest and peace so that they may return." 

So a true Priestess realises dial gracefully surrendering pride of 
place now is one at the greatest virtues, and she will return to that 
pride of place the nest time, in another incarnation, with gjealcr 
power and beauty, Sn a sense, (he witch religion recognises all 
women as an incarnation of the Goddess, and alt men as an 
incarnation of the God; and for this reason every woman is 
potentially a priestess, and every man potentially a priest; because 
to the witch the God and the Goddess are the Male and Female, 
the Right and the Left, the Two Pillars which support the Universe 
and every manifestation of male and female is a manifestation of 
Them. 

There are many types of beauty, and beauty of the spirit is 
greater than that of the body. The purifications you undergo in 
the cult increase that secret beauty The Mysteries in ancient times 
must have been a garden of fair faces. One may love black eyes 
more than brown, some blue more than grey, and (here i* the 
wonderfully rare green eye. To some white skin is wonderful, 
others prefer suntan or even brown; but they are all different 
facets of the same gem. 

The great religions, Christianity in its different forms, 
Mohammedanism, and to a great extent Buddhism, and Com¬ 
munism in excelsis (for Communism is a religion, like that of the 
early Hebrews. 11 Fight furiously to get the greatest amount of 
plunder for the tribe, sacrifice your lives in thousands, so the 
Temple will be rich and the survivors may take part in the 
riches "}; all these are religions designed to control the masses 
so that they will work hard in order that ihc governing classes 
may create a society which is wealthy and powerful. 

Call there governing classes kings, priests. Nazis, or Communist 
Commissars, it makes no matter; they are all the same, though 
some are more ruthless than others. Whatever labels they put on 
their policies, they are essentially the same, and entail the eternal 
"moral policing" of their subjects; and you must understand 
(hat any force which in any way obstructs or interferes with this 
constant " moral policing" will at once be opposed by the Powers 
lhal Be of there " religions". For none of them can stand the 
permission to have one's own secret thoughts, those sweet dreams 
of (he AH*Mother and Eternal Bride, who is gentle and loving, 
kind and generous. Beauty and sweetness are a terror to all these 
organised tyrannies; so they must he debased and hidden as much 
as possible. 

The Communists and Nazis, being utterly ruthless, forbade not 
only freedom of speech ami action, but also cosmetics and pretty 
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cloifics. Other religions, being less powerful. attempt to prevent 
beautiful clothes What monstrosities women have been persuaded 
to doithe themselves in, in the name of “ modesty "t The religions 
actually “ work " the fashion shows in Paris and elsewhere to force 
women to wear long and voluminous skirts to hide their legs, and 
ail sorts of devices* are pul through to prevent the figure being 
displayed. Curves must be covered up or llaUened out, and girls 
nude to look; as much like boys as possible, " Vive //omi> 
sexuality! 1 ' is the cry. As long as we can keep men's minds away 
from anything sweet and lovely! 

Our young men and maidens must be guarded against anything 
which makes (hem think " thoughts ”, So art mum consist of 
children's scribWea with an obscene meaning In fact, it is better 
for people to be sniggeriiigly obscene, rather than that they should 
be natural and blessed wilh the Blessing of Fan. So their sense of 
the beauty of sex and nature must be systematically destroyed, and 
they must be taught that "Marriage was Ordained for die pro- 
Lreaticm of children only ”, thus reducing human Jove to the level 
of cattle-breeding 

For if lhey think of beauty, they will never be great Commissars. 
They will never be ready to betray their country at the command 
of “ the Party And above nil, they will never work at a soulless 
job. or such vocation as that of a fomentor of strikes, or a Nazi 
executioner, or one of the Dominican “ Hounds of God'' who 
led the inquisition. They would never have helped Savonarola 
destroy all lovely things. They would never be Puritans, as those 
who made such a desert of England, anti from whose excesses we 
still suffer; nhe days when a ship's captain returning from a long 
and perilous voyage on a Sunday, kissed his wife, and spent the 
rest of the day in the stocks being pelted by the rabble for the 
awful crime of “Sabbath breaking"), 

Be they Red Commissars in Europe or MacCarlhyite " investi¬ 
gators " in America; Gestapo bosses in the Twentieth CemuTy or 
witch-hunting priests in (he Middle Ages; spiritually they are all 
of the same kindred. The same black poison corrodes them all; 
the warped lust for power, welling up from fears and repressions 
in the depths of the unconscious mind. 

Hie re was no room for this sort of spirit in the witch cult, nor 
in the mystery religions which were its predecessors in the days of 
Hroitre Age matriarchy, so long as they remained true to their 
traditions. The purpose of initiation was to give the neophytes 
esoteric instruction which would rid them of their fear of the 
unknown and help them to find a philosophy which made sense of 
the Universe. notably the doctrines of reincarnation, karma, and 
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the immortality of the human soul; and in (he sacred orgies they 
lust (heir repressions and found ecstasy and the Blessing of Pan 

Just where die puritanical, patriarchal religion originated we 
do not know. Robert Graves, in The While Goddess, has 
Suggested (hat (hey came from the East But certain it is that in 
prehistoric limes they began to infiltrate, undermine, and some* 
times attack the older forms of religion. Why tins happened is an 
even more difficult question The answer may lie in the ancient 
esoteric teaching thui human affairs follow a certain cosmic cycle 
Ptrliaps it was necessary for the human race to descend into the 
"Kali Yuga", or Dark Age. as the Easterns call it. or the 
" Age of Pisces ", die Sign of suffering and self-undoing, m order 
to learn some important lesson. 

The Jewish puritans in Biblical times, who set out to destroy 
the " High Places", seem to liave started the idea. " Beauty is 
Evil I suppose because those whom iliey were seeking to 
destroy, the priestesses who worshipped the Queen of Heaven, 
were lovely; and perhaps because their young men were rebellious, 
asking. “ Why should we destroy things which are beautiful and 
enjoyable?'’ So the people had to be conditioned to think of 
ugliness as holy; as later die Christians declared. " Din is holy, 
cleanliness is of the witch and the Devil." They spoke or ihe 
dangerous enemies or good Christians, who lay in wait in the dark 
to seize their souls for the Devil, and they proceeded to describe 
these enemies as wood nymphs, lore lei s. and witches, as in Ihe 
legend of Tannhauser, with eyes like stars and teeth like pearls, 
their lovely white shoulders and breasts gleaming in the starlight 
(the stories of the hideous, foul old witch came much later). So 
the early Christians set their converts on to loot and destroy pagan 
temples and villas, and in due course the Puritans set the rabble 
on to destroy any beautiful Christian church, smashing stained 
glass windows and defacing any beautiful carved work (hey could 
get at. So when it came to the ears of a shocked priest or minister. 
“There are some left who worship beauty, who say that love 
and death are as one. for love is stronger than death, it follows 
you into the nest world, to adventures beyond space and time; 
who say dial goodness is also happiness and that happiness is 
goodness such a cull was marked for destruction. 

As 1 have Slid, there are certain religious ideas which seem 
to come naturally to people, and 1 can only conclude that it is 
because there ts a certain fundamental need for them. For instance, 
among the American Indians the boys spend a long period in ihe 
woods undergoing a course of fasting, purging and flagella lion. 
This is undergone to bring the initiate into direct touch with the 
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divine 11 Something ”, The Greeks called it the Noumenon behind 
the manifested world of phenomena. We may call it the deeper 
layers of the imoonsciouA. TTib rite is what changes a child 
into a man, and hence h cnlkd a “ Rile dc Passage". When 
he leaves the class of boys and becomes a warrior, he thus gains 
a guardian spirit, or a contact with the Gods, which becomes 
a guide for his whole life. In Europe. Asia and Africa* a! periods 
when there was no possibility of intcreouriHe, practically all primi¬ 
tive peoples liad much the same imitation ceremonies, and these 
were initiations into priest hoods, into magic powers* secret 
societies and mysteries. They were usually regarded as necessary 
for the welfare of the tribe as wdl as for the individual. They 
usually included purification and some tests of courage or forth 
lude—often severe and painful instruction in tribal lore, sexual 
knowledge, in the making of charms and in religious and magical 
matters generally* and often a ritual of death and resurrection. 
This is practically what the American Indians 1 practice consisted 
of 

When you enquire the reasons for these resemblances, at the 
bottom you always find the Cult of the Great Mother of all Living* 
the Moors. Goddess. We may know her best as Ishtar of Babylon, 
but she was worshipped under many names in ihe various countries 
where she ruled; Attar, in Mesopotamia: Ather* in Arabia; Astar. 
in Abyssinia; Alarptis in Syria* and Astarte or Artemis in Greece, 
For she h the force which expresses itself in the giving and taking 
(or receiving again) of life, and she is also the " love force B \ the 
Witch Goddess who introduces herself in these words: 

No other law but Ipv* [ know. 

By naught bm [t>vc may t be known* 

And ait ihal livetii i s my own. 

From me they cam#, ip me they go. 

She is the Great Mother of All the giver of fertility and the 
power of reproduction. All life comes from her: all life-giving 
crops and fruits* animals and people are her children. She is the 
Bringer and the Taker Away* the Goddess of Life, Death and 
Rebirth: but all m a sweetly loving way Laughingly she has been 
described as * k The Mother who lovingly spanks and kisses her 
children. 1 ' 

The celebrated 11 Dance of the Seven VeiU* p was originally a 
religion* ceremony, the story of Tammint and Ishtar. which formed 
a prominent part of the tinm) of the story of the Great Goddess, 
This was observed by the ancient Jews, hut puritans among them 
strongly objected to its being observed in ihe Temple of Solomon* 
md it was condemned by the Biblical prophets Yearly TamnuD:* 
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or Adonis (from " Adonm ", meaning " Lord "K died and wen! 
to the Underworld, and winter came and the fruits of ihe earth 
failed, and neither njiin nor heart nor plants could propagate. nor 
could they wish to propagate, all being sunk in hopeless. in activity. 

On cuneiform tablets is written the story of ** Hie Descent of 
Ishtar into Hades — 

(hi: Lady lihlsr descended into ihe Land of No ReHira. 

The bull nor spring upon iha co*, 

Use us do** not baw over rhs jennet. 

No mail bo^M Over woman. 

Th* man ifesps \n hij chamber, 

Tlifi woman tieepi alone 

We may Lhiiik differently, but to the undents the power and 
desire for fertility were gifts of Lhc God$ When the Goddess was 
absent from the earth in the Land of No Return, all uaLuraJ desire 
ft us likewise absent from the earth, So all mankind mourned, 
while the Goddess went to the Other World to rescue her love, 
and at each of the six gates she had to pass the guardians deprived 
her of some clothing, symbolised by the veils. When she was naked 
ai the seventh gate she was deprived of her jewels. Thus ritually 
naked, she shone forth in magical power as Queen of the Under¬ 
world. and rescued Tamtmiy and brought him back again to the 
world of men. 

Some think that the loss of her clothing and jewels represents 
the waning of the moon, until she rises again in her beauty and 
power. 

Magic and inspiration are her gifts. She is the Goddess of Magic 
and Magicians, Aphrodite taught her son Jason “ to draw down 
the dark Moon, invoke Hecate; for she herself had not the power 
of magic.** 

The Rites of Hecate were performed at night; they were to turn 
aside evil. She is Dca-Triforniis of die cross-roads, the Queen of 
Ghosts, and she sweeps through the night followed by a dreadful 
train of spirits and baying bounds. She is queen of all that lives 
in the hidden parts of the psyche, in the unconscious mind, as we 
would say. She is often represented in ancient art os three figures 
in one, Artemis, Selene and Hecate Artemis is the waxing muon, 
Selene the full moon, and Hecate the dark moon. They each 
usually carry a large knife (the witches' Athamc), a torch, and a 
whip or scourge. The greatest of magic power lay in Hecate, the 
dark moon, whose rites were always held at night. 

On the thirteenth of August there was a great feslival to Artemis 
in Greece and to Diana, the Queen of Heaven, in Rome, to prevent 
the coming of autumn storms which might spoil the coming harvest 
Nowadays in these countries the same day, the thirteenth of 
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August, is set aside for prayers to the Virgin Man, Queen of 
Heaven, to turn aside sin mis till Ihe harvest is gathered in. 

Women of all Western Aria and many of Southern Europe wear 
* cr f^,' as «■ amulet to secure the Moon Mother's aid in time 
of childbirth To-day these women may idl vou the Moon Mother 
is the Virgin Mary; as they say (his they will bow to the moon 
hi uit liey And to roost of us it is considered tucky to sec the 
new moon if it is not through glass, because the latter implies 
Ihnt you are in a house and not. as you should be. outside to 
pay reverence to the new moon. Old accounts of primitive people 
describe them as crowding out of thetr houses to welcome the new 
moon. 

There is a curious superstition that the moon sends children, not 
directly, hut by a gium moon-bird, to the different women. 
Possibly this is the origin of our idea of storks bringing babies. 
I remember a large (light of storks over Jerusalem when 1 was 
Uicre i their wings make an extraordinary noise), and people saying. 
" The*® w iU be many babies born in the next day or so.'*) 

Sometimes the crescent moon whs conceived of as a magical 
bout sailing upon the waters of space* which brought new souls 
lo lie bom on earth, and bore away the souls of the dead to the 
Other Wiirfd. ITtii Hircc Queens who bore away the dying 
King Arthur to Avalon were the Triple Goddess in her 
Moon-boat. 

Almost everywhere in the non Christian world the moon is 
served cliiefly by women, though men take a subordinate part in 
the ntc. But women have the magical power to work the fertilising 
activities of die moon, including rain- making and the care of a 
sacred fire, which must not be allowed to die. When a man is 
ruin-maker, be usually holds the office by marrying a moon- 
pnestess. In many parts of Africa, the rain-maker has to have a 
certain woman to aid him in pouring out water. Tlic King of 
Dahomey U the incarnation of the Moon God and cfakf rain¬ 
maker, but he cannot do this alone, he must be helped by the 
priestess of the Moon God. In many of the African tribes, how¬ 
ever. the ritual of tain-ma k i ng must be carried out by 
wettien, who, taking water from sacred springs, throw it over 
themselves. 

We should remember that one or the charges against mediaeval 
witches was that they went naked to pools and streams and threw 
up water to bring ruin and storms. 

Until quite recent times, peasants in Germany, the Tyrol, 
Rumania and Hungry, whi?n raiu was needed, led £ 
naked girl to a stream and sprinkled her with water, or 
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aU the girls of the village would go naked throuch the village 
singing. everyone sprinkling them with water. 

Ilic fertilising power of the moon was thought to fie in her 
hght, so this was reinforced at times hy torches, candles and fires 
burned in iter honour, which were used as fertilising magic, hern* 
carried round ncwly-pinnfcd fields in modem times, as torches 
ft Ere caniEcI in honour Lb LirtciejiC times 

Diana the Huntress was also the mother of all animals and 
humans, and was depicted with many breasts, like Diana of 
Ephesus She is shown with a crescent head-dress, and often with 
a lighted torch. The torch was very prominent in her worship 

It is noteworthy that the 2nd of February is celebrated * s 
Candlcmass in honour of the Virgin Mary, Moon of our Church* 
hut before it was celebrated on that day with torches in honour 
of the triune Moon Goddess of the Celts, Brigil, Bride or Brigcntis. 
and on this day her new fire was kindled and blessed It is 
traditionally one of the witches' Sabhats. and is celebrated with 
fires by present-day witches. 

Now, the moon goddesses of the East, as among the Celts and in 
Rome, were served by priestesses who tended the sacred fire, 
emblematic of the power of the sun and the moon. Sometimes 
these priestesses were called " Vesta! Virginsbut usually con¬ 
sidered as wives of the king, and often he gained his power by 
rnarrying one of these priestesses. In eariy Rome many of the 
itifip were sons of A Vcstnl Vii^m; th&t is, one wliOK! woman** 
nature had been dedicated to the Goddess, and not to ordinarv 
married life, On their consecration, Roman Vestal Virgins received 
Ihe name of Amata, or "Beloved", which was the name of the wife 
of the legendary king of Rome. Lalinus, from which the name 
" Latin M Is derived, Together with the perpetual fire in the temples 
of the moon goddesses there were usually ptuillic symbols to repre¬ 
sent her dime fertility In Rome these were known as " prfapus ", 
and Robert Graves, in his book. Tht Whitt; GoddeS-t, coiisidrn 
that the famous '* Palladium ”, on the safe keeping of which in 
the temple the safety of the country was thought to depend, was 
not a ** respectable ” statue of a clothed divinity, but a phallic 
image. In many countries these “Vestal Virgins” were as the 
sacred prostitutes in the Temple of Jerusalem, the "Temple 
Maidens ”, who gave themselves to strangers for hire, the money 
going to the Temple. Thus ‘ Virgin" was used in its ancient 
meaning, which was simply " unmarried That is, they were 
pledged to the service of the God. 

Now according to modem ideas, this was very shocking; because 
we are conditioned to think so, In modern times, for aboul the 
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last two thousand years;, enormous numbers of women Imve been 
' pledged to :bc service of the God. 1 They are expressly called 
tbe Brides of Christ they must Jive in convents in a life of 
utter misery, ait their natural instincts stultified. It is inconceivable 
licAt any Deny should condemn millions to such a fife of 
long-drawn-our repression, unless you understand die idea behind 
it all that is, ,fc The Gods arc not all-powerful they need the akf 
of men and women If sufficient nerve power is raised by die 
worshippers the God will become alt-powerful 1 1 
One of the earliest attempts to do this was die "Sacred 
Marriage' The k>ye was not merely for die satisfaction of those 
who took part; ^hdr powers were dedicated to a higher purpose, 
dmt of giving great power to the Gods, and at the same time 
bringing the Gods into communion with their worshippers 
People do at times attempt to produce a good effect by using 
evil niEans, and there ^eems to be evidence that some of the priests 
also used homosexuals for the same purpose (anti to make money 
for themselves>; but the main fact remains dear. It was believed 
that die Gods needed man s aid to perform the blessings required 
by ibe tribe or nation, and that it was a religious duty to assist 
die Gods in this good work, This could be effected by personal 
self-sacrifice, or vicariously by the sacrifice of others When ihe 
vdaote nation bebeved in this* they saw no reason why this service 
of the Gods should not give pleasure to men at the same time. 

At one lime it was considered that education could only be 
obtained by Jong and frequent dim things; now it is considered 
lhai if the lessons are made Interesting and pleasant, belter results 
are obtained. The ultimate aim is die- same* a good education. 
The best way to produce it Is simply a matter of opinion. Though 
I have heard the unpleasant way denounced, I have never heard 
\he pleasant way described as " wicked " 

When the puritanical pany won in Palestine the pleasant way 
of M raising power +T was stopped, and large numbers of the people 
believed that all the tribulations and foreign captivities were the 
result of depriving the Jewish tribal God of His " Power l and 
of his Goddcs^conscMt* so that He could no longer protect die 
people. See Jeremiah, Chap. 44, v. \S*\9 k referring to ' p the ran- 
ftant of Judah v which art gone into the land of Egypt to sojourn 
there " Then all the men which knew that their wives had 
burned incense unto other gods, and all die women that stood by. 
a great multitude, even all the people that dwelt m the land of 
figypl, in Pattiros answered Jeremiah, saying. "As for I he word tliuL 
thou hast spoken unto m- in the name of the Lord, we will not 
hearten unto thee. But we will certainly do whatsoever iking goclh 
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forth out of our own mouth. to hum iiiiNense unto the queen of 
heaven, and to pour out drink offering unto her. as we have 
done, we and our fathers, our kings* and our princes, in the cities 
of Judah, and in the street* of Jerusalem: for then liad we plenty 
of victuals, and were well, and saw no evil Bui since we left off 
to bum incense to the queen of heaven, and to pour nut drink 
offerings unto her, we have wanted aU things, and luve 
been consumed by the sword and by the famine AiuJ 
when we burned incense to the queen of hca^eo T and 
poured out drink offerings. umo her. did we make her cakes to 
worship her. md pour out drink offerings unto her. without our 
men?' " 

It is evident from the above verses that the chief parr in this 
cult was taken by the women ! was digging with the Wellcome 
Expedition in 1936-1937 which excavated the Biblical city ot 
Lachisb. Wc found the Temple of Jehovah, and in it the remains 
of a very beautiful ivory statue of the Goddess. According to on 
article in The Observer < dated July 10th. 1955, " linearthim the 
Holy Land'* Htt*\ by T. R FyveL 

On tlu site of i CumstniCe temple approx I7S0 B.CJ standing 
tm the scath*fe ci! Wcasrm s. fh3 lj t-c-, a teams uiiJct LX M, Dothtui 
uncovered a " high ptoct” about fourteen mdrti in dinneEcr. . . , 
A itnking End waa an nquisb atone mould, the fim of it* kind seen 
in l^oel. nf k homed eiKlitei with high conical cap and long hair 
and j pmviKaliva 3oak—ii might he Ain era uf the sii, or ,M title. 

A bronze cast made from the stone mould illustrates the article: 
it show* a tail, slim goddess, naked except for her ritual ornament*, 
and with a delightfully mischievous expression. 

However, after the triumph of the puritanical party in ancient 
Palestine, the documents which we now call Uie Bible were care¬ 
fully edited and expurgated to remove all favourable mention of 
the Goddess-Consort and her rites. 

Many years later. under the influence of St. Paul and others of 
bis kind, large numbers of people dedicated their lives to un¬ 
pleasant tortures, as hen nils. These becoming uncontrollable from 
their eccentric conduct, and leading to nois and bloodshed, they 
woe later regime Died into convents and monasteries. The religious 
beads knew the idea behind this, though 1 doubt if the rank and 
file realises it nowadays. But undoubtedly much of the strength 
of the early church lay in the great reserve of “ power ” which is 
being continually raised in these establishments all over the w orld, 
(by abstaining from all acts of sexual intercourse), by the 
constant direction of the thought* to the will of the 
Church and its aggrandisement: and sometimes by actual 
tortures, such as the wearing of painful belts and spiked 
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bracelets, and by flagellation. At the same time such power b 
'Cii£ raised in a most wasteful *ay, and as tJiem does lwt seem 
to be ajny reasonable formula la preserve and contain M it || 
continually lealrittg out and being dissipated. Hence the frequent 
curi0US tlCiflCfi of peculiar psychic phenomena in monasteries and 
urnvems, such as thus of rh e “possessed nuns" of Loudon. all 
such, of oouree, being attributed to the ubiquitous "Dovil", or 
to miracles Fite only Christian order * hic± consciously makes 
use of this power nowadays is the Jesuits, and it is noteworthy that 
practically every stale in the world lias ai one time or the other 
had laws against this Order, because they were always influencing 
[clings too much in their owu favour 

; Sl Clem * Ilt of Alexandria, who, before tuminc Christian was 
inibated m the worship of the Goddess Cybele whose symbol was 
r crescent moon in perpetual union with the sun, says the following 
confession of faith was made: 

"I have eaten from the timbreJ. 
i have drunk from the cymbal. 

I have borne die sacred vessel, 
f have entered into the bridal chamber.” 

N'ow. it seems obvious that " 1 have eaten from the timbrel 
ainJ 1 1 runic from tb& cymbal means iiiat a sacred men!, or 3 
species of Eucharist with food and drink thal had been blessed 
was eaten out of the ** working tools" of the cult, and this meal 
if, known to have consisted of a cake of barley, and of wine, It is 
noteworthy ihat the witches’ “ sacred meal ", " Cakes and Wine ", 
consists of cakes (any sort) and wine, which are blessed and then 
eaten and drunk otil of ihe " working tools ", and this blessing has 
at a phallic or fertility significance. “ [ have borne tire sacred 
vessel may be something similar to the witch custom that every¬ 
one should have one of the " working tools ”, usually the 
Althauk;, in their hands all the time when the hands are otherwise 
unoccupied. Perhaps in St. Clement's tints the " entering into the 
bridal chain bet " involved more flan a fertility blessing l mention 
this to show how the ancient mysteries were ail connected together, 
Tn these mysteries, to demonstrate the iroih that GaJ is Male 
and female, and that true blessedness consists in their union, it 
was customary for women at their initiation into the mysteries af 
the Great Goddess to sacrifice their virginity by entering into a 
^cred marriage, hieros gamm, which was consummated some¬ 
times with a phdlk image, sometimes with a stranger, and some¬ 
times with a priest. This was to make the act impersonal The 
priest was considered an incarnation of the God; » was a stranger 
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He might even be the God himself. Tlie two were strangers to each 
other, '-inj had never met before, jnd would probably never meet 
figuin Now. allowing for the fail that early Protestant writers were 
prejudiced, then: seems little doubt Unit until ihc time of Henry VJf I 
at least, there were certain convents where ihc nuns were regarded 
as the brides of the priests and were regularly used as such 
It was not simply a ease of loose living. )t was sincerely 
believed that the Sacred Marriage should be reguhrlv and 
reverently performed, to bring power and blessings on the com¬ 
munity. as had always been the care, 'Die early Protestants did not 
realise ibis. There had always been two schools of thought m the 
Church with regard to this, and, owing to ihdr streams of abuse 
die old custom was discontinued. At least, it was only practised 
in Strict secrecy; but the knowledge of its existence ai one time 
was widespread, and during the French Revolution many tmfortu- 
mue monks and nuns were ill-treated to make diem admit these 
practices It is probable that it was this which inspired “ Les 
Noyades ", when, as Swinburne sang: 

In rhe wiJd fifth year of (he fhf thing*. 

When France was glorious and blood-red, fail 
With the dual of hit Lie anj death* of King*. 

A queen of meit wtlfi helmctcd hair. 

Cartier came down 10 she Loire and slew 
Till ail the ways and the waves waied cod - 
Bound and drowned^ linking two by two. 

Maidcm and young men naked any wed 

Tltni is. many priests and nuns, among others, were stripped, 
bound £acc to face, md ceremonially drowned, in what was called 
‘‘Civil Marriage” While this was. of course, done in mockery, 
it illustrates what ail the peasant knew, viz., that there was a 
Sacncd Marriage, which they believed was sull practised by the 
priests and mms. and it amused them to kill them while they 
were celebrating it, even though involuntarily. 

As Charles Sdtnmn $0 truly says in his Wamen m Antimdty 

30), 

TTitre arc oeoaLotii when nakedness bsoinq m in me t of 

w-orship wilhin ft rtU&im which ha* passed wd\ beyond the primitive 
ftnd mafijcjl. The idea u ihcre m the Moslem rile of removing the 
tho&s and washing the Im befofe entering * hedy place, earned 
further, it was mart reverent ftiJI lo dlfcanJ uJJ amEaminaricm of 
dothes and to enter the shrine In deankincij and purity, (firing no 
harm irwu evil spirits. because Cod is in Ilia House. AccordiiilJy, 
eufct lulled ness, an be both cathartic and prophylactic, both deamLiiK 
and protective. Yet h waa hoc only witiun the ahrine* but ai lima 
in imcetHQfts of a rehgiout kind that such a custom might cai*L 
Thu* ii ii evident from Attic painted vwea of the He h and 0th 
centuries B,C that women miMtfxicn, and nvm the widow hcriell 
walked naked m ihe funeral emtege of anv Athenian diixeii* Coming 
marcr home, we observe Pliny * remark that in rdJpuu* cer ptoocilftfi 
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(ft Ancient EM Lain the wejmcn and girls wtni cnmrpEcEeh raked ilitr 
havmg turned ikemvdvca ail wit* a biomudi sultan toumi- 
con s^cratJcmi may justify the view gut every Ifttte naked 
Mesapnt .imran icrrsimctj. L !oei net ftcCcMarily repress JsIisju. hut is 
other 4 penrunnu substitute fn iht femslc votary The Jkurine 
woutd thus repfCKmi die *mmn in ihe ia of vnr^htp, *?: clmhei 
“S™g and with he* ftandi pressing or supporting ihe brewti 
PcjiodieaJly teriihiy men wh? pmmied by the wmett of 
tai™ and arl ILithcr Asia and the bordiMandi of (he Midland Sea 
fMcdjTer-oneirg Unton L-quippcd with qdlc anmhei «<! ft morab 
Have often jutted tlui w*jmeit were in i«t K " siaii^-d 11 by 

atJth orpasue rrtes, bin we now perceive Uiinfii more cEearEy and 
mu« coiia&te itul (he women. like the inter Thplmh m Athens and 
"f5«f r= i wanatdy entered the fertility rites and fr!i 

hirtctrftcd b) (hem. Indeed 1 1 is evident ihttf $uch were the distinctions 
and jrnileges &t the women In Babylon thm W€ cannot fasi fo t>€ 
uittmuhed nf f he commst &? their for with the mm lot which wa* to 
human ftmolei three turtle Wm Infer . 

>vsih reference El* this passage, witches have pointed out to me 
ihe twn sets of gestures made with the hands which arc so often 
portrayed in artistic representations of the female form, of this 
period. One, the hand* on the solar plexus, is so like a certain 
witch gesture; and they think the other* the exhibiting of the two 
breastv with Ihe imuils. represent* the full moon and probably the 
iun objects of worship, thin in ihis way the woman symbolised 
the Sun God and the Moon Cixldt^, and this )$ why so many of 
the figures of this period are of women. Men would be present ut 
the rites, and also be totally naked* but they could not represent 
the Goddess, and so would not have figurines of them dedicated 
to the Gods. This again is in accordance with the witch custom 
The High Priestess stands for the Goddess, but at times can 
represent the Clod if necessary (that is* if a man uf sufficiently high 
rank in the cult is not present): but no man can ever represent 
d tfic Goddess, tn feet, through aU antiquity the attitude towards 
women seems to have been much as in the witch cult. Woman was 
a privileged person, as Jong as she was worthy. That is. she had 
to be kind ond charming and generous The spirit of chivalry is 
essentially a pagmi one It was the fashion for Victorian writers 
to take the view that woman in ancient times was underprivileged, 
tluit she had to till the fields while her lord and master went off 
to the wars. Nowadays we realise that war creates necessities, and 
tn time of such necessity women had to become fond-girls* and 
rather enjoyed it We tend to hush up ihe fact that this newly-won 
liberty has brought back wlud the Victorian writers dared only 
to express with hints, namely Uiat when women get free some of 
them do what they like, in spite of all the Church i teachings AU 
religious bodies professed to be extremely shocked ut ihc Kinsey 
Reports, saying that only in America could such things take place* 
and that it could only happen in non-reiiginua communities. The 
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curious thins &b<'Ut the Kinsey Reports was lie percentage of 
pro-marital and postman ml sexual intercourse among women of 
all ranks, incomes, and religious families, was approximately the 
same. That is. about thirty-four per cent of all women questioned 
admitted this quite freely. Now. when you consider that women 
who are practising Christians are, to say the least, apt to be shy 
at admitting iheir, shall we say. hotness, we can only conclude that 
the true proportions are very much higher. A much-publicised 
report by ihe Marriage Guidance Council gives about the same 
ratio from England, 

Swinburne's famous verse tells us his opinions: - 
J bon hast conquered. O palt Galilean; 

'PlC world Jlis frown grey a! thy breath, 

We have drunken of things Lethean. 

And fed un the fulness id death. 

Which is a poetical way of saying that the Church has taken 
all Urc pleasures out of our lives, and has done this simply to 
enforce their ciicLum ihat " Love is Shame-** However, a large 
number of women in Christian countries nowadays assert their 
right to love without being in the least ashamed of it. To the extent, 
at least, that they will tell the Marriage Guidance Council and 
similar bodies all about it. for remember, the Marriage Guidance 
Council cumin! use any Inquisitional method*; they simply ask. 
and only the people who feel no shame, or are even rather proud 
of it. will tell frankly of their sexual experiences 

Now. accepting these reports at their face value, can we not 
assume that public opinion is slowly changing on these matters? 
When 1 was young, there were whispers of ** awful women “ who 
got divorced, or worse still, who lived with men to whom they 
were not nmmed. There were talcs of people who had met them 
by chance and discovered their guilty secret, and when this was 
known the culprits were forced to leave the neighbourhood, hang¬ 
ing their heads in shame Nowadays they slay and brazen it 
out. All tlicit friends know they are not married, and no one seems 
to think anything about it, 

Contrary to the reports of the Church, witches do not believe 
in or encourage promiscuity. To them sex is something sacred and 
beautiful, which should not be allowed to become sordid or cheap 
(They also recognise a Tact which many Christians seem to have 
forgotten, namely that there are six other Deadly Sins beside 
Lust.) In a rare old book in mv possession. Recent/ dr Lettre .r uu 
Sujet da iMti/efictfi et dtt $attUt%* . p 0 r le Situr Bolster {Paris 
1731), there is quoted much valuable evidence from a big witch¬ 
craft trial at Le Ha ye Dupuis in 1669, which illustrates the attitude 
of the witch cult in this respect. One witness, Margetirite Mar- 
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guenc. said that when a male witch was not at the Sabbat his 
partner d id not join in the dance, and it is said further. “ As for 
Mil- dance, it a done buck to back and two by two, each witch 
[laving his Wife *rf tire StiKtei. which sometimes'is hjs own wife, 
j-sd these wives having been given to them when they were marked 
fi.fc initiated! my note) they do not change them; rhis kind of 
danoe being finished, they dance also hand in hand like our 
villagers. . „ 

floissier is a valuable witness, its he is writing about things which 
occurred in ihc living memory of his own time, and he is by no 
means prejudiced in favour of witches, because his book ends with 
the reproduction of a letter to the King of France from ihc 
Parliament of Normandy, in protest against the King having com- 
(THiteii _lhe death sentences passed in the above ease 'into sentences 
of banishment and suspended further proceedings, pointing out ai 
great length that such clemency to witches offendcd God and 
end angered Christendom (Much to his credit. Louis X|V took no 
notice of this pious prayer.) Incidentally, the evidence which 
Hmssicr quotes also shows that those who attended line Sahbuls 
were naked; [hm for trie most part, tire witches were those who 
came from witch-families, and had been taught by their parents; 
that these who wished to slip out of their houses unseen to attend 
the Subbal were in the habit of doing so via the huge, old-fashioned 
chimneys: that there were three 1 marks ” given to the witches at 
three different times, but only the older ones had all three, which 
was "to make ihcm magicians” fi.e the modem "Three De¬ 
grees ): and ihat the witches, in order to scare people away from 
their meeting-place, impersonated the Wild Hunt: all of wfacb f 
had written of in my previous book. Witcftcwfr To-day. as 
having been told me by present-day survivors of the witch cult, 
before Boisaier s somewhat rare book came into my possession; 
and before f had even heard of it. J may therefore refer those 
who have challenged ttty statements on the above points to the 
evidence quoted in Courier's book. 

We may get a better perspective of these secret Sabbats and 
merrymakings by looking at the social conditions In which they 
flourished. Charles Sell man, in Women in Antiqufrv (page 163 ). 
says, speaking of Christianity; — 


At in h»toiiciI re]inon, with a fminder in time, the Faith has a 

S^'J’n'iu ^V" >T " ?was already doing by U.e 
nyd-lrrs] Century (if our m-frnm the formidable Maniple and precept 

JJ* svlltat w »> we hive nat« il mml imptobabk 

£& S LlS?* * 1,1 th f. £%*»*« p< 3S '..t ik 

halt—of humanity. Tm It wu ihi* |, ns a-h, L -h ]„]. through fear 
of women and «*, ia s terrible escape inio vowed celibacy and 
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chwmy. rn lh-= fraiMWprt of I ho mediaeval and modem world mMf 

nii.'iv. S()(J nmu Ttrc <*UJCt pntipk uidicatei! ::.=t otilv |h«rr itfiiaJi 

miu B« «« tirBO raona^k nW 

man,] Lor> of Ecu tri-Lblsd a email munbtr of fanatics eg jaiin contrail 
over the *cll -equipped machinery of ihe Church Mam of these 

e | Tn i. n,lffd ' 1 dKt!C * 1 1 5 d ' '™cu}«it, and not quite 
aane. for ihe> believed themsckx* to be (he coatecraled mafnimenti 

10d ^ Kad f 1 " 1 *«» »«d hatred of women of Ahi^weii 
men *1™ ran be capable People in U, c Middle Age* were, in fad 
#01 ng kloufy mad, because of the a polling code adopted wtitemini 
w<mw The atan bomb today >“d » >» dnyLg ^ Sdf 
iiuamij, which state, however, u nothing cornpaitd with (h c u^d 
thought induced by a (nlh founded upon a "Heaven and fCall con- 
of ihc physical univerw 

As G. Riiifray Taylor, in " Sex in History ", says fp age _ 

ilw Churdi never ruccerdird in Plaining murafsal acceptance of 
it* ** 1Ua! regulations. but in lime It became able to enforce stain] 
sbsiinenco on « rale sufficient to produce n rich emp of mental 
disease | ( i> hardly uto much to say that mediaevi] Europe carte lo 
««n«e * insjtfl* asylum. A Condition, orw mi ght add, in which 
various small groups id sunns ot less enlightened people strove hard 
to k«p die fliAenug flame of surlily and human progress iljvc 
llic proceedings *f (he Court Christian, (he Church Court, in many 
casa overruled the law of die land Chaucer tells us of the Arch 
deacon i Court which concerned itself with seen if olTertan, witchcraft 
““Eiitifm wtlli, contractr, Iniemcy, lack of u mm on is. and many 
other ' manner of cry me which tmedcih not reherscu at this lime, of 
uitiSLiro ant) syirtmi-.Tiyc also." j.j\6 t^iSa of ihe Bishop'-* Apparnor or 
taEmnn i^cf, For ssmale tyrliei ind imalo Gafringa ha made the poemte 
pitroajjy Eo imge. k a runner up ^nd down with nanJ^mcnti for 
fOfmcsaotux 

As J W, Jedwim tells us in Tort. Crime a*ul Police: — 


The Chutdi Courts have atl ihe nauaJ offence* and the Conns fine 
wiwflen 'for being vmliltd'f! ! f.c. women raped by force, ah m the 
case of a city being tafc.cn ia war Later the wuuuea are stripped uil 
then phliejy whipped for thi* offaio* =md the mu pavi money la 
ihe Church. while any who have ihetrad ■ woman who hoi tinned 
are punished by ihe Church as ba Gliding Qiriitiarii—“'■ Robert 
h>0Tmt&on and Morguer MafOttA arc dcctmil to pay XI a for ivxht 
reveling of the bame ham m Ebcir houa he Maioan uotten 

idulEerifr be JN>n Haloun etf Fitlichic and atio io mat wrfect 
humiliatioun!. ,J (Rcgutcn of SL Andrews KitIl Sesitcm. ScoiLsh \h$t 
Soc. p. 

The SiimirioMaT waa swird by ipicn and mivchievoui pirraani who 
encouraged Itupnct u* icek tj^ Court Chn.man rather than the 
common knowfedge of their neighbours. The record] q j the fret 
luntdlction of Norwich CSelii. Soc.) jim ample evidence of this. . , 
The conn w^tiich cSumed Ifane ngkts u of thiop belonging to religion 
migh! bfl a conn Mengifv to an undesirable alien, for insonce, ibo 
Engluh Priory not Enfrwjriailly the cell of a French ^bbey'raw 
V H. 1^ Edw. ILL MJS)- , . . Ln the Orkneys, the nroccdinp of 
making a vow to SL Magnm wu to cut loti whether the vow should 
be to go ianlli oo a ptlpimage k or set a dive free, or lo give the 
money to Si, Manana'i tbrira It ganerally ended in the money bong 
given la the ihriim . , - There Bad been in King StephenV dav i 
duputeit claim between 5Sc ^ U 34 u.m of York and Henry Murdoe. who 
waa fhe candidate of the Orterdam and of Si. Bcrrard sad Rcape. 
St Willlwo in 11 SI was raJaral so the .\rehbishopnc of whw± he 
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had !wo deprive, Divert o! Itaycui **hf* Ji T \d been kit Ajcbitedn 
to MuickK, pditrcted Sl WUliflJtt ill the Etlduriiljc dliJiW, and 
ciiiimtrfl immunity as a dtflt f™i ihcs common |j,w f I E 

Kow, I think wc should try to consider the "Why?"’ of tins 
fantastic slate oi tht taw. Why should miy man sjet aws) with a cruel 
,nnd cowardly tnunler? {A hytn&o might be excused for thinking 
fhas poisoning the chalice of the Holy Communion was also some- 
tiling in ihe nature of A sacrilege i I think the only answer can be 
tiiiu there was Mich a general haired nf the priesthood, or uhni ii 
sUKxi for. that no priest could fed safe if tried by any ordinary legal 
tribunal i Of course, in the case of Osbcn of Bayeujt there might 
be die complications due to a Norman murdering a SaKOti } But 
there whs always the strong ctnim of the Qiurch that all clerks 
(t.e. priests or fcsser orders) were above the law and could break 
d with impunity. The Select Picas of the Crown f$ P.C., p. 121) 
show that in 1220 a inun iJiargod with assault and killing ;;i the 
Park of Lord Warenne claimed ekrgy + ,i.-> he was an acolyte, and 
so gul off scot free. The Ancient Laws of Wales, edited by 
Aneurin Owcu (AJ,Q\V v. Ll + 92). says 

If a tcI'i j] a j cotnnili a, tfccii anf is dcgnJc-i he in n.n also to he 
tince dim aujjhc nui to 1>* t*M> [ wn i*tim*rrtt for r*nc qu^ 

From this is appears that oecasiufially the churls could deal with 
a criminal clerk by unfrocking iiim. but coukl do no mine. In 
any caw. it seems a dear verdict of " Not Guilty, but don l do it 

again " 

Let Tris Ancient Coutvmitrr tie Normandie (T A.N.C. Chap. 
72), the Constitutions of Richard lit (Cbcur de Lion), says, 
“ Priests and Clerk arc not to be hung: clerks in prison arc to be 
handed to the Bishop ‘\ Of course, if the said clerk had done any* 
thing the Bishop objected to. woo betide him; but in practice, 
handing him over to the Bishop meant simply letting him go free. 
Incidentally, this custom became known as Benefit of Clergy, and 
amounted to. in fact, that anyone who could read must be adjudged 
a cleric. Thu test was a small verse of the Scriptures, which the 
accused was supposed to read in open court. I say " supposed " 
because it became a by*word that all criminals learnt it off by 
heart, and it was known as ** The Neck Verse ", as it saved them 
from hanging. The Church clung obstinately to this privilege and 
lire fust attempt to mitigate this evil was that all who pleaded 
" Benefit, of Clergy " were branded on the thumb io prevent them 
claiming it twice. Then wilful murder was removed from their 
benefits. In a later age, those who removed the penal Laws against 
witches thought that for priests and bishops to commit murder was 
"not quiie nice". For manners and opinions were changing 
slowly. 
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It is difficult for us to understand the mentality of those day* 
Those who think of the Middle Ages as a period of Romance, 
all tournaments and feasting and romantic Jove affairs, must 
remember tii.it this did exist in the days of inch monarch* us 
Good King Rene of Provence, the patron of the Troubador*. but 
Pope Innocent Ill’s Crusade against the Albigenses crushed most 
of it out. [Tie w<imen of the privileged classes, as we call them 
nowadays, could have a fairly good time, and so could the lowest 
classes of all, if they did not mind hard work and were fond of 
children, Peasants can be very happy under conditions of dirt and 
in surroundings which would make social reformers shudder. But 
it has been said ihat between these two classes the only available 
careers for women in those days (Charles Seitnum, op, ciu were 
" Th ' 1 bourgcoisc wife-cook-housekeeper, the prostitute, the nun, 
and the witch " Tins opinion is interesting:. That is, apart from 
the nobles and the drudge* (wives, serving* maid 5 , peasants) who 
were bound to labour ail the days of their lives, and the nun who 
was bound to an even worse fate, the only free women, people 
who could use their brains, were prostitutes and witches, Now, 
there were prostitutes in swarms in every town, and they accom¬ 
panied a& armies in well-organised hordes, cheerfully going over 
to die enemy if their protectors were vanquished. The Chunfi at 
times persecuted them, but usually they let them alone as long 
as they paid tithes On their earnings. 

It is curious in these days to find witches regarded as a doss 
or profession. Ever since the “ bunting time **, witches always do 
everything they can to be inconspicuous, but in the early times 
it was different, before the reign of ecclesiastical lynch-law hegan; 
most of them were, as nowadays, marries! women and happily 
married, and they had a distinct status, being respected and 
somewhat feared, (hough also loved for their services to the com¬ 
munity as doctors, midwives, and turners-away of evil generally, 

The village pries! was often regarded in much the same way; 
he may have bothered people about tithes, he was, ail the same, 
undoubtedly a good influence; nor. us in the cane of the village 
priest of iaverkdthiiig in 12S2 or the Basque priests about whom 
Dc Lancre wrote in 1613, was he above occasionally taking part 
in the rites of the Old Religion himself It was the monks from 
i he Abbey, who never did anything for the good of the country 
folk, who were much loathed, They were always coming round 
for tithes on everything, taking things by force and nevef 1 giving 
anything in return, and made the Qiureh much hated. It was 
hated also for its constant attacks on " reasonable " women, that 
is, those who did not fall into the categories of wife-housekoeper- 
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drudge or nun. Women, they thought* should breed numbers nf 
child re ji to he monks and nuns, with enough married ones to carry 
the breed on, or they should be ruins and give up everything. As 
Simone dc Beauvoir, in The Second Sex* says, 

ll a ChriiOftnuy v-hidi mvet u women mm wath fri^hTenlng 
pmti£c; fear of the oib« isi u ooe of the tonru bkej^ by the 
fmjjuiih of mAFt'a uneasy cocadence* . . . Evil is in absolute reality; 
mod fleah jj dn Aid of emuse, n\noc woman rramiiw al^ayy ihe 
Ollier", it is not held thal r®dprsraMy nude and femric ajr both t lish: 
fl^sb si for die Omi£iiA r the hostile Other’ w—precisely Woman. In 
her the Chrulon tlndi incarnated Ihe temptation of Lhe world, ihe 
Arab and the devil All the father* of the Church insist on Use idea 
that a he ltd Adam into sin, W'c mini quote Tcrtultian tend of the 
2nd century A.D.J : 'Womanf You arc the gateway of ihc devil You 
fteriLiaded fain vhom the devil dared not attack directly. Heoruse of 
you the Son of God had So die. You ihould always go circled m 
mourning md in rap, , , „ Christian lt> enhance the 

diigtul tJiat man can feel for women E cmiLlinn define* her a* a 
Tnnpl* built over a vswti'. . . St. Augustine (AJX 154-430) called 

attention with honor to the otaeen* eomminalittg of the ictmd and 
excretory orgirti; truer f arret el urinam jncurfmur. That i*. Ih Between 
urine and fifib we are boric” 

Many theologians considered (and for that matter, apparently 
some of them still do) that original sin is involved in the very law 
of generation; '* Concupiscence is u vice human flesh bom 
through it is sinful flesh. The union of ihc s-exw transmits original 
sin to the child, being accompanied since the Fall by concupi¬ 
scence" (St Augustine), 

Some of the followers of Si. Augustine even said dial the 
Almighty was wrong in commanding Adam to ^be fruitful and 
multiply 11 by the means provided, and tiiai the sin of Adam lay 
in obeying the Almighty's will, ingesting that if Adam liad only 
had the delicacy to refuse to have anything to do with these dis¬ 
gusting methods: the Almighty would have been forced to invent 
a more decent way to carry out His plans. The Church has ever 
been curiously reluctant to credit lie Great Architect of the 
Universe with knowing His job. 

White die Church was influenced by people with this mentality, 
one can mxlersmnd the 44 Why “ of many of its actions. When the 
witch cult* on the other hand, regarded St Augustine as being a 
singularly nasty-minded old man, and believed in the divine pur¬ 
pose and sanctity of its Homed and Phallic God and His Moon 
Goddess consort, one can also understand the M Why ** of it* 
beliefs and actions, and the origin of the cemuries-bug conflict that 
was joined between titan, and which b not resolved yei. 


• FrtfiCh Edition. iWj, En*U*li Tnni- 
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Chapter X. 

CURIOUS BELIEFS ABOUT WITCHES. 

JJRQBABLY it was the Churctfs influence which caused the 
most cuti lius stories to be circulated about witches, and possibly 
the one which was most successful m causing fear and leered of 
Lhe cruft was the story that they made wax images, am! stuck 
pins in them, to kill the original. 

To attempt to kill by this method is a very ancient practice and 
ts almost worldwide. Ancient Babylonian inscriptions give the 
form iib for making wax* clay, or pitch figures which were slowly 
b named while sacred formulae were recited to torture and kill the 
original of the image. The Koran tells that an attempt this way 
was made on the Life of the Prophet. It Is m historical fact that 
the Bishop of Troyes was tried in 131& A-D- and condemned to 
death, the evidence showing thnt having quarrelled with the Queen 
of France* he made a wax image of Iter and after doing various 
indEgxuties to K hunted it. so lhe Queen died In 1563 an attempt 
was made on the life of Pope Urban b> stabbing his image with 
a knife while it was slowly melted before a fire. Similar attempts 
were made on the life of King Louis XU! of France, 

It is curious that the Church doc* not seem to have objected 
to this type of murder if it was practised by priests or laymen. 
Only the witch was signalled out for abuse. Why? The reason 
*£cm3 clear to me. The Church knew very wdl that priests' magic 
at best was a 1 * hit or mm " affair, but witches' magic worked, 
and so might be dangerous. 

When 1 wrote my first serious book on the subject. Witchcraft 
To-day, speaking of Lhe use of the wax image. 1 sahf: 

Up to now i have no I fmirid snyone who knowi lhe exact rite used 
I hive Eiul the Jtijglucit doubt that some itiE] know it ihcmEh ihqr 
won t admit to 3 [rirtceulaHy want To obtain pnsveiiinn of h became 
I think it is apt Lt> be more or Eca unchanged tram the days when 
Jhc mail priciiied it 

Since then I have hem lucky enough to see one made, 
but unforiumtdy. or rather fortunately, this was not to 
kill anyone, as I think Lhe method used could kill, It 
also bort nut what a witch told me bog ago. “ Bdorc 
you can do any lurrm to your enemy by means of a wax 
image you must be in a genuine and spontaneous rage, as ymi 
would need to be hefnje you knocked him down physically.™* 

# I have ibis wax imafce ati exhiHtlj^n in my Mutton *1 ftriagtc iml 

Witchcraft. 
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In this it certain man whom we may call X. attempted to 
gain some property by blackmailing the owner, saying in effect 
■* jf you don’I give K up. certain facts will be known which will 
be extremely unpleasant for you and your friends,” JTie owner 
consulted lawyers, but was told. "If this was spread about it would 
be unpleasant. X would not say it himself, or wc might get him 
for slander He would get other people to spread the yum, Yog 
muse judge if it is not better to let him have the property than let 
your friends suffer. It is only a matter of three thousand pounds.” 

The owner objecting to being blackmailed, went to a witch 
who knew the blackmailer well, and did not approve of his doings, 
So at the next meeting, she brought this case up as ail had had 
unpleasant experiences with X. It was agreed that he might be 
dealt wiih, but only in a way which would cause him no harm. 
So J was able to see exactly what was done. Of course l may not 
tell whut this is. but 1 can '-ay E consider it to be a very ancient 
practice, fl way of directing a curse, something which I suppose 
lias been found out by trial and error, that doing something in 
a particular way will have ,< particular effect. In this case the- 
power was directed to prevent the offender speaking, by punting 
his Ups together, and to prevent his moving in any way against 
the owner, by binding the figure tightly. 

Of course the unbeliever will say it was pure coincidence that X 
stopped all threats imme diately, sold bis house and left tbe district 

1 tii mit tins migh t be taken to show how a witch’s ethics are at 
least belter than, say. the Bishop of Troyes 

To be truthful. I know the Chief Wild) war in a rage, and 1 
believe if the olhcrs had allowed her. the man might have been 
seriously injured, if not killed. But this 1 think, also shows what 
I have so often said, ** Witches may be angry and forget their 
leaching, but the others will not let ihem do any harm.” 

For, if there is anyone present who does not agree to all that 
is attempted, they can spoil the charm. This may explain the 
charge found in witch trials, ** Thai you were present and con¬ 
sented to the killing of A." or whatever the charge against the 
principal was. 

Now, because 1 have told of the one case at which I was present 
when the witches’ " Poppet" was used, please don’t think lhat 
witches are always doing this sort of thing- It is the first case I 
have seen in nearly twenty years. 

It is the usual point of view of certain critics to say, ” They 
know how to make 'wax images*, that prove, t they are alvtays 
doing it." Presumably they feel that if they only could do it ihem- 
idves, nothing could prevent them using it on all they disliked, 
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Long ago, certain people had a similar feeling, and (he horrible 
fact was true that they had only to accuse anyone of witchcraft, 
to have them hturned, Anyhow, the fact remains, there arc very 
few witches who know 1 how to do it, the rank and file certainly 
don’t. 1 was talking to a couple who had been present when the 
“ Poppet ” was made, and both said, " We saw it done, but still 
don’t know how to do it." and that's exactly my position; t feel 
there is something which escaped me, and 'she who did it' won’t 
tell me, 

It is quite probable that people who are not witches know the 
secret. J. M. MacPhcarsoaV Primitive Beiiefs in the North-West 
of Scotland, p 203, tclU of an old lady in Inverness "who took 
umbrage at her Minister because he refused her Holy Communion 
She adopted the ancient method of ma k ing an image. The Pastor 
fell into bad health, gradually growing weaker. Then the image 
was discovered, the spell broken, jnd he recovered-" lids old lady 
must have been a devout Christian to desire CoaiDJuniou so much 

He also tells us (p. 2041, of the Hsherruca of Pres ton pans who 
used to set sad on Sunday evenings for the fishing grounds, A 
clergyman of the town prayed against thdr Sabbath breaking, so 
“to prevent any injury accruing from his prayers, the fishermen 
make small images of rags and burned them on top of their 
chimneys." In this case the Minister’s prayers were such as would 
cause evil 

The use of an image to protect one against evil, is common 
knowledge among witches, especially to cure illnesses. When the 
patient was at a distance an image was made, the “ link formed " 
and remedies were applied to it. 

The fact is, people all over the world know the an of making 
in i» gr -\ from baby Ionia, India. Ancient Egypt, Greece, Ceylon, 
Africa, There is the idea tltal what was done to a man's image was 
done to him, by a sort of homoeophathetk magic. Sorcerers at¬ 
tempted it on a large scale. When we bum someone in effigy, we 
are really attempting to bring at least bad luck to him. 

It was believed that Neetanebus. the last native king of Egypt, 
about 35S D C kept hU independence in this way. He had wax 
models of Egyptian ships and fighting men made, also those of any 
likely enemies. When any attempted to invade Egypt, he placed 
their models in rats of water, opposed to (he Egyptian models, 
and by his conjurations the ships fought on the water, the enemy 
wa$ vanquished and their ships sunk. And this caused Lhu real 
ships to sink likewise. 

As his successors did not practise this art. Egypt tost tier 
in de pe nd ence. 
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With all this rage for " Disarmament " nowadays to moke a few 
such ** Wm Ships " might be a good precaution, And what about 
wax atom bombs? Bui don't ask witches, they don't know this art* 
it is sorcery. 

The question seems to me to be* “ Why is it Thought that it is 
so wicked for a witch to make an image* when there seems 10 be 
no objection to other people doing the same ’ One obvious answer 
is “The Witch's Poppet works while other people's don't." 
Though it seems to have worked excellently for the Bishop of 
Troyes and the Old Lady of Inverness. But* and a very big but, 
if witches could kill their enemies so easily, w hy was there not a 
notable number of deaths among their " Oppressors "? If there 
had been, surely it would have been broadcast as an example of 
the malice of witches. 

For the witch persecution was the one thing which would be 
apt to raise them to the state of '‘genuine and spontaneous 
rage" necessary. 

I don't want for a moment to convey the impression that witches 
are more ethical than other people, and E Think (hat when first at¬ 
tacked they hit back, but the actual “ initiated w itches " as distinct 
from the " Congregation “ were few, The Church as a whole was 
a strong clever force, and knew how to strike swiftly, and to a 
certain extent to protect itself against magic. It is a tradition 
among witches, that thousands of people were tortured and burnt 
for every one witch; and every time a witch struck bock, many 
thousands more were martyred. The witches met and decided. 
“We can't fight against this terror every time we strike, so 
many thousands were massacred, the only way any of us can 
survive, is to go underground, never hurt any, however much they 
have wronged you. then in time we will he forgotten.” They dM 
so, and with a biL of skilful propaganda, mode witchcraft a figure 
of fun, an old woman with a black cal, flying on a broomstick, 
and so, slowly, they were forgotten, all laws against them having 
been repealed, as soon as it was known how harmless they were. 
Still, a witch was burned alive in Mexico in 1955, and the " powers 
that be ’* expended much money and influence in suppressing this 
fact, regarding it as on act of savagery. WelL die Mexican witch 
may not be the same as the British one. and she may have been 
doing some harm, or she may not have been a witch at all; the 
real charge against her seems to be that she had been performing 
a ceremony in honour of the old gods. 

Because it is the unfortunate result of the Church's propaganda 
that the word witchcraft is used by the i*ress, when they mean 
a curious care of poisoning, a care of a Poltergeist, an Australian 
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Bind fellow using a pointing bone, a Voodoo sacrifice, a bit of 
■queer woric " by an African Witch Doctor, alleged Devil Wor¬ 
ship in Pans or elsewhere, or even the curious case of where some 
schoolboys hud a nature class in fiti abandoned summerhouse, who 
pul the specimens they collected before them on fi round table, 
A caretaker's wife seeing this circle, howled "Black Magic " and 
" Witchcraftrushed off to the Vicar who it is said, asked per¬ 
mission of his Bishop to exorcise the place. The sensational Press 
had their usual orgy of screaming headlines, but when the truth 
came out were discreetly silent. 

Die truth is, at otic time, we had more humour. When a very 
celebrated French Naturalist describing some animal said. “ Tliis 
is a very wicked animal; if you attack it. it defends itself." He 
was much ridiculed for saying this. 

Why? When it is thought that if a Witch is attacked, she must 
not fight back, yet the howl is ever. “She is so wicked ", Perhaps 
it is because the persecutors think she is harmless, so she is fair 
game. As people always speak of a witch as she. 1 do the same; 
though, of course, f mean by the term both male and female. 

But to return to the making of die wait image. 

I think that the binding of this figure illustrates one of the uses 
to which a witch puu her cord. From ancient times "Cords, 
Threads or Clews " have been mentioned as used by witches, for 
evil or good, nnd often they are described as coloured. Greek 
witches are always described as using coloured cords, 

Modern witches do the same: I have asked the reason, and 
they say it's just because they arc pretty This may simply mean 
that as witchcraft is a religious rite, they have everything as 
" nice *’ as possible, or there may be some reason which is now 
forgotten. Jt has been suggested to me that it might be merely 
(hat white cords would soon show dirt, but I don't t hink this is 
right, or they would use black, or dark coloured ones, though 
Italian witches use black cords or thread when making an evil 
charm. 

In this Museum I have a dried-up lemon stuck with black pins 
and bound with black thread This was made to part two lovers 
whose union the parents did not approve of. and black cords are 
said to be employed for " killing spells **. 

Incidentally, the witch used white cords to bind the blackmailer, 
bui this was not to injure him in any way. simply to prevent him 
bantling others, and was the only cord she had handy 
It is said that Babylonian witches snared people's souls by tying 
knots in a cord, saying a spell at each knot It was an old charge 
against witches in Europe, that they tied knots to ruin people, 
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though my friends deny knowing this art. Hut there is not the 
slightest doubt that i» ended) witches in the Isle of Man and 
elsewhere used to sell knoited cords !o sailors, to give them 
favourable winds, it being usually said that untying the first knot 
made a light wind, which soon died away, untying the second 
brought a strong wind, which presently failed, untying die third 
knot brought a storm which generally rank the ship 
This t think shows how everything a witch did was distorted. 
Sailors are not bigger fools than other people. It is obvious dial 
no one in his scams would untie die third knot if he believed 
it would raise a storm, and any canny Captain would buy u number 
of cords and only untie the first two. I ra> “ so-called witches ", 
for everyone who sells charms and spells lias pot been initiated. 
And it i& an old witch law that " you must never work magic for 
money Ibrmgh, of course, as with every religion, not all ad¬ 
herents always obey the teachings. 

Returning to the subject of “ Cords " ‘["he Inquisition onymally 
charged witches with “ Raising Sierras, fH union Sacrifice, and 
Wearing Girdles ”, which has always seemed to me to be a curious 
combination especially at a time when girdles wcic an ordinary 
article of attire. 

Now, the Inquisition may liavc been composed of sadistic 
scoundrels; they were, however, certainly not fools. When they 
made this charge, it had a real meaning to them 

ft must be remembered lhal the same charge was made against 
the Templars The (.'hronide of St, 0\tnis states emphatically; 

" In their girdles was their niahomtnerie i.e. their magic. Some 
Witches believe that this means that the Inquisition knew dial both 
Templars and witches used them to work magic 
In the Chronicle of Cyprus, it is mentioned as a curious fact 
that a Templar’s servant removed fstole?) his master 1 » girdle; as 
soon as lie knew, the Templar killed him with his sword. It also 
tells that an eavesdropper heard a. Knight Templar instructing 
some novices, telling them to guurd these cords well, wearing 
than concealed beneath their clothing as through them they might 
attain great prosperity. I cannot imagine anything that could be 
done with a cord, to gain great prosperity except to use it in the 
witches 1 way la 11 work magic.'* 

Sortie authors confound the cord with the ” Witches Garter ", 
Hiis is ;• badge of rank which is seldom used nowaday; as far as 
my experience goes, but a number possess them and occasionally 
wear them 

The gutter was occasionally employed in the old days, as a sign 
of recognition. It would not be much use nowadays when, if any- 
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ant wanted to preienci lo bt a witch, it is the first thinu thty 
would think ijf 

Dr Margaret Viusray thinks the cord was used as a means of 
execution of traitors; of this I Stave no knowledge ihou^h the 
cases she quotes appear to me to be mercy killing-., a man being 
taken, und subjected to the usual prolonged tortures, unmgled 
Eiimself or was strangled to gain a merciful death to go 
to the realms of the Goddess, tlie land described by the 
poets, " where the young men are walking with the gold light 
tow on their limbs, and the young girls with radiasice on th-.ir 
feces md bosoms, and the young blossom bursting from the apple* 
houghs, and all that ts young there glorying in the morning, and it 
is morning there for ever, in the land of youth. 11 The land where ihe 
Wica believe they will go for rest and refreshment till by the power 
of the Goddess they will be ready to be reborn on earth agiiti. 

T C I-ethbridge say's ip, 1251 in (jogrr.tngog,- 

WllehcraJt only came Into full teing when u p.utofaJ of 

adstimec replaced hunting is a mode of life In nider to secure this 
^nd, riiual dances were performed, ritual licence -md fail look place, 
ami 4t intervals vioum wuta put to deO-Eti by fire. Il ii known than 
the chief object of sutoraliofi i$ a icdib^ out T tlive never seen 
her name diudoacd. although mmvmin^ resembling ,! Ainuv ■' his 
been tUgqgcsicd, The leader of the oefemonics. tin a ever, jocmi fre¬ 
quently io hare been bren drptsed up lo nscmWe a bid!, goat, or 
hone Now h ihi* ritual bear* j dose rrv^tnblanee to thas deduced 
fer our Gog and Magog religion h it die ^me or not? 

ip. 127). The popular picture of witches, which still remnim wilit u* 
“'day. is the rtrdf of long and furious propaganda by fbaif enemies 
It must be far from ihe truth. A faith, which needed *o much venom 
from ccclcnu*itc*| authority to suppress H* mm hare had many good 
point# in order to make it a serious rival, ti is dear , . . if had a 
nmL belief in immortality. 

f p, 131). The question of ihe Druids. Tbar name is certainly connected 
Willi i he Celtic mo! dnf fur oak- They are reported by ton temporaries 
at priest* of the turfed oak in the sacred gn>re. , H . If we can ihew 
early Sample* of the itte of the tatfte groves. at mss comedtd 
with the oak. ti will go m long w«y to show dial a pne^bood 
of rhe Druidic rype listed in Britain before the iron-age Celts 
imvctl Th«o Celts may Nave teen the fast to call them Druids, bid 
they would have teen Draitfi none the lew 
ip. 136). Et is not unexpected lo find evidence for the DStiiiencc of Wo 
beliefs side by side and in the same individual. Not only is there the 
Ehbliczri Eotimnoy for it among the ancient Hebrews; but if Dr. Mar- 
garci Murray is right, which J fed sore is the ease, the ruling families 
of Englami. down to PEantngcnet limes, were devotees of both 
reUgfortfc . . Flic rito of the older faiih. now retarded as super- 
itLiion, practised all over the country today, ft did not mean 
rim people were not Christian; bui that they eoold m a Jot of sens* 
la the old belief* also. The idea of trammufrnion and subsequent 
rebirth on ca nb may have had a wider appeal lo Celtic warn on than 
that of twanging a hoip in the sky, or resting on ihc bosom of 
Abraham, Many of the riles of bit became Chriaiiaft ceremonies, 
miny pagan gods and goddesses wen canonized at Christian Samis; 
Brijid btMisme St- Bridget, Ma. odd Matron* became St, Mary. 
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Now, everything Mr Lethbridge says is exactly what the witches 
have told me, excepting that they deny ever having used any kind 
of living sacrifice, human or animal. Mr Uthbridge believes that 
the Goddess was at first a ferocious personality " » <7ntide*s of 
death ant) destruction, but who distributed the apples of life and 
was of a maternal character; who later turned into a milder Moon 
Goddess to whom blood offerings were no longer made, 

Mr. Lethbridge naturally accepts the evidence he meets with; 
I do likewise with regard to the traditions and rituals which have 
survived, and I find a hatred of any blood or burnt sacrifice, It 
is quite possible that this hatred conies from a time when such 
things were done. (Even though modern witches attribute it to 
objections to the goings on of Alcistcr Crowley.) Also, l think 
there is much evidence that there was “ Hunting Magic " originally, 
end f presume it was the same people who as they gradually 
turned to cattle-keeping would perform pastoral rites, though this 
is only my theory. 

The first of May (May Day) is celebrated in Europe and 
America, but no one seems to know exactly why. It is not a 
Christian festival. Formerly it was celebrated with processions and 
rejoicings, U is conjectured to be the remnant of some ancient 
fertility rite that once marked the coming of Spring, But Spring 
begins in March; others say it had lo do with a Roman goddess, 
Flonlia; if so, we should expect to have something which suggests 
her worship 

Others say it was the Celtic Beltane, when sacrifices were made 
to the God Baal, or Beal, Now. the Roman Apollo was sometime * 
called Belinus, the god of Tyre was Baal; ihc Phoenician's god 
was Baal; and the great Irish god was Beal. All of these names 
meant the Sun; although their festivals were in the Spring, they 
do not aeon to have ail been on May Day. 

The witches have one of thdr most important festivals in honour 
of their Goddess on that day: however, as they worship the Moon, 
their day begins at sundown. So according to our reckoning, they 
keep the (tight of the 30th April. Now, is there anything which 
might lend us to think that the witches* festival was the origin of 
May Day. Was it celebrated in England? We read, “ It was a time 
of pleasure and love-making Young people went out the night 
before April 30th and spent the night drinking, making music and 
in love." They broke branches from flowering trees and after a 
night of abandon, returned home at dawn, " Bringing in the May." 

The puritan Philip Stubbs wrote in 1585: " I have heard it 
credibly reported ... that of fourtie, threescore, or a hundred 
maides goying in the woods overnight, there have bee n scarcely 
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the thirds pan of them returned home BfldefBsL" He was a 
Puritan and probably exaggerated yet there must have been some- 
thing that he was complaining about; he also disliked the May 
Pole, and says: " They dance about tike as the heathen people 
did at the dedication of the idols whereof; this is the perfect 
pattern, or rather the thing itself." 1 take this to mean that he 
recognised what the May Pole represented. 

The Puritans passed a bill through Parliament calling the May 
Day celebrations a "Heathenish Vanity." The dances wen con¬ 
demned as pagan and a device of the devil. 

Thomas Hall, one of the Puritan writers, said; '* If Moses was 
angry when he saw the people dance about the Golden Calf, well 
might he be so to see people dancing the mortice about a post in 
honour of a whore." May we not assume that he knew that May 
Day was in honour of some goddess, whom the people still 
venerated, but her name is never mentioned. Why? And, if so, 
may she not have been the goddess of the Witches, whose runic 1 
am forbidden to mention, as I tell in Witchcraft Today. 

t wonder why it was chosen as a holiday for labour demonstra¬ 
tions by the very serious body, the Socialist International, as long 
ago as 1889. Did they know the Goddess premised freedom to 
all her children? 



Chapter XI. 

WHO WERE THE CODS OF BRITAIN? 

gRITAIN has teen very unlucky in the matter of history, White 
she has some ol the most wonderful ancient monuments in the 
world, they mostly date from a time when writing was uncommon, 
and what was written was not usually inscribed on stone, though 
there arc Ogham inscriptions in South Wales and at SiJcherier in 
Hampshire. Caesar tells us that the Druids used Creek diameters 
in writing, though there are two so-called “Tree Alphabets'* 
which were also used by them. Bui owing to the Roman invasion 
tending to break up the British tribes, the tooting of Christianity 
which destroyed so much of the old traditions, then the Saxon 
invasions and the consequent several hundred years’ fighting, which 
they led to, the destruction of the Libraries such as that of Bangor 
Abbey which was burnt by the followers of St Augustine, and 
the abominable damp English climate, we have hardly any wrjuen 
records surviving: while the Roman extermination of the Druids 
and the general break-up of Ancient British tribal life hate 
eliminated most oral traditions also. 

There are also such historical incidents, deeply distressing to the 
anthropologist, as that which records how certain Bishops com¬ 
plained to Henry Vlll, in the days when he had been newly 
dubbed “ Defender of the Faith ", that there was a " heathen 
priest" in Wales named Darvdl Gadaro after the huge "* idol" 
of the same name, made of oak which he served, and to which 
the people were in the habit of offering sacrifices of cattle. In order 
to save the people's souls from Hell, the Bishops had the " priest ** 
and his "idol** brought to London and there burned together. 
This was a terrible loss to our knowledge, as the " l Idol ” may 
welt have been a relic of immemorial age, and probably represented 
Hu Gadun, Hu the Mighty, the ruler of the Celtic Hades. 

Ireland was more fortunate, as there the Druids stayed on at 
the king's courts os wise men and magicians, and it was never 
conquered by the Romans or the Saxons. Also in later years, many 
Irish priests wrote down the traditions of the country, partly to 
explain the coming of St. Patrick; but they included many tale 
of the ancient days. So there ts a fairly good account of the 
ancient Irish Gods, their names and attributes, even though a 
Christian gloss has been put over the whole. 

Another source of information about the Ancient Gods is the 
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mediaeval romances such as the " Mortc D'Arthur the Grail 
stones, etc,, in which the Gods and Goddesses appear under 
strange disguises, the Moon Goddess, for instance, appealing as 
"Morgan l.c Fay", or the Old God appearing as a M fairy 
knight e \ as in " Sir Muon of Bordeaux " 

Arthur himself seems to be a form of (he Old God of l>eath and 
the After-World; for it is evident that even in Shakespeare's day 
he was regarded by the common people as the Ruler of the After- 
World, It will be remembered how Shakespeare makes Si/ John 
Faistsff’s landlady, when describing his death, say that "He made 
a good end, :mrf was gone to Arthur's bosom if ever a mao was" 
King Arthur was; in some districts* regarded as Lite leader of the 
Wild Hunt, which definitely identifies- him with the God of ihc 
Witches. T Cruft™ Crokcr, in his Fairy Legends and Traditions 
of the South 4 jf Ireland, lefts us. 

Popular leg^mii if* fuN d *ctuunls of wild hunltcmn. and nucb 
reuksi perturbs* King An four. we a ire EoEd, ased to hunt in the 
EitgEuh wot>d$: up one could sea the monarch himidf. hut l be 
founding of the frnntf *n*t the cry srf the houndi migbl be jiVamly 
hisafd. ami when Atiy one Rilled out after him. an answer 
jetnrned—Wt ale Kin* Arthur and his lindfcd’- 

The epitaph on King Arthur’s tomb at Glastonbury as given by 
Sir Thomas Malory is an illustration of the ancient belief in 
reincarnation: Hie facet Art kurus, Rex quondam, Rexqut futurus. 
i.e.: 4 * Here lies King Arthur, who was king before and who shall 
be king again/* In his novel. Fk'i/e to Mr. Milton. Robert Graves 
describes how John Milton, the poet* believed so strongly at one 
period of his life dtat King Arthur would reincarnate and again 
lead the British nation that he was in the habit of casting astro¬ 
logical figures in order to ascertain the most favourable lime for 
such a child to be conceived as would provide the spirit of Arthur 
with a vehicle for rdiicairtation. and then having intercourse with 
his wife at the time the figure indicated, in an attempt to beget a 
son who should be King Arthur reborn. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that King Arthur wa* regarded 
both us a hero who would some day reincarnate. and as a God 
It would seena that the Dux HrUtmomm who rallied the broken 
British nation against ibe Saxon invaders after the withdrawal of 
the Legions had conic in the mind* of ihe people to be assocbted 
with the attributes ol an ancient God Ibis Is a familiar occurrence 
to linden is of comparative religion, who will remember I tow 
divine myths of various kinds, swb as miraculous birth, etc., come 
to be incorporated into Ute lives of famous men ms time passes 
and ibetr stories are told and re-told. Those heroes who passed 
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into the realms of she Cod. 1 ; became like unto them. even as in 
Auden( Egypt tlse soul of the juM man became as that of Osiris 
A certain amount has been v-ntlcn by various authors about the 
oh! legend of iii- Wild Hunt, but its connection with the witch cull 
does not seem to be generally realised. However, I states] in my 
bock. Witchcraft Today that modern witches had told me that 
they were in the habit, in old times, of going to their meetings 
riding on horseback, dressed up in strange clothes and shouting 
wildly, in order to scare people away. This strange cavalcade 
would, of course, have been taken by the country people to be 
the Wild Hunt, with its phantom horsemen, to look upon which 
was death. Some persons east doubt upon my statement about 
this matter; but. as J have previously mentioned, confirmation of 
my informants statements came to me from a rare old hook, 
Receuil dr Lettres an Sujel des Male}ices cr due Sortilege . . 
Far le Sieur Bonder, (Paris. 1731}. In this book Boissier repeats 
the evidence given ;it a witchcraft trial in France in ! f>69. sonic 
of which is to the effect that the witches were holding a meeting at 
a enss-roads near an old grange when someone came alone die 
road, whereat " The Devil caused sis horses to appear, upon which 
sis witches mounted”, :md with whoop? and wild yells galloped 
past the intruder, which effectively seared him away Of course, 
he would have taken them for the famous phantom intin, legends 
of which arc found ail over Europe 

Bui why should the witches impersonate the Wild Hunt? Did 
it Have any oilier significance to the cult, beside the joke of 
scaring people? I think it did. and that the legends of the Wild 
Hunt are the remains of one of the oldest traditions of the Ancient 
Gods. 

Its leader goes by various names in different countries, and in 
different districts of the British isles. But under whatever names 
fie may be known, he is always the Old God of Hunting and 
Death One of the most famous of his names is Gwyn ap Nwfd, 
and Charles Squire has this to say about him in his Celtic Myth 
and Legend. Poetry attd Romance — 

Gwyn ip Nu&d hu ciuihvud Lo tradition nlmcw aU Nil tupef- 
nituTal km- Fmfeuor Fthy^ b tempted K o see in him 'he ftrisish 
equivalent ert the Gidic Finn mac Ciunhart The name of berth alike 
ini carta 'whilst Hot h ire 10m of the heiven-fod; berth are famed u 
htmlrTk Ci^rn, however, U more than ihat’ foe Ms fame 11 m*a- 
fn the early W«iih poam he is a god ot baide and ot the dead, and, 
a, itidL, fifij the part of a. psyrhopvmpQi. eoRductias ihe tlain lato 
Hadw, and thw ruling over 'hem. Ip later. iMi-Oiriiinutiscd binary 
he U described a* %?wyn, ion of Nudd, whom Ood }uu placed over 
the bpKtd ot devib in Annwn, Sent they ihonld dciiruy the pirent 
race' liiier again. a# pagattitm *tj|| further degrncraltd, he icine la- 
be {Sfmiiitefcd u kmg of the Tylwyth Tr# f itic Weteh fairies, nod hb 
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funiiC nush baa lurdily died imjl flf !ns 1ml ivatmt* Bie rerm^niit 
vi ilt of Neiiib. He 11 the wild huntsman c*f Wales and the West of 
ELTisbiini umi ll h bi> puck which ia lomctimta htud at chase m waste 
pliira by fifcghl- 

In his earl ecsI rune. m a of war and deaih. be u the «nbj£M 
of i p-jem In dufogoc e^niaim;d in ihc Stack Book of Caermaiihen 
Qbs^mt^ Liktf most ctf the ancient Wdih «r is yc! # .ipirie&w 

pr^ucLinh. .. In it we iliall sic nuTTortd perhaps I he ticajdi ftKtire 
of she British F'unthcori. in* mighty hunlcr'; not ui deer. but of niccf* 

:ui j l.- ( riding Ins dem«j|i iisree. and chccrintf on hli demon hnLmd 
to the fwfuJ ctm-ve tie knowv ^htn afld wliti c a3| ihc ^ifsat warrioii 
fell, for he galharcd their imili upon iht field of ba'de, and now 
rLdd over them ifi Hades, oi upon thmse 'miity z&OUtttUfrtop B 

Gwyn's father, Nudi! or LluiL is the same L4* the Irish CkxJ 
Nsiiidn, ihe owner of the Great Sword " from whose stroke no 
one ever escaped or recovered fc, « i.c Lhc Sword of Death, which 
was one of ihe Four Talisman of the Tiiatha De Datumo, the 
Children of the Goddess Dana, the Great Mother of Gods and 
Men, He tnay wdi be merely ii younger version o\ NuikL us Homs 
was of Osiris. 

Ooc of Gwyn'j cspttinl haunts was Glastonbury Tor. which 
in tarty times was surrounded by almost impassable swamps, ft 
will be remembered how die witches claim Glastonbury as one of 
diL-ir sat red places As " Avalon ", the Place of Apples, willi their 
symbolism of rebirth, it would naturally be sacred to the Old God 
ol Death and Resurrection. I have already mentioned ihe Sacred 
Well there, which was already ancient when Christianity first came 
to Britain 

H occurs to me as a possibility that the famous “ Glastonbury 
Thom ’* may well be the last remaining relic of ;t sacred grove, 
as it is mentioned in the early Grail romances, which speak as if 
a number of such Irces existed there. All such relics of the olden 
time would, of coarse, be Christianised after the conversion, or 
nominal conversion, of England, and legends made up to account 
for their existence. 

Indeed, wherever we find si really old Christian sanctuary, we 
may be almost certain dial it is budt upon a still more ancient 
shrine of paganism, it was the deliberate policy of the early 
Church to do this, as they knew that the people would continue 
to go to their traditional sacred sites anyway, whether they were 
Christian or not, so they might as well be Christian- There is extant 
a letter from St. Gregory, then Pope, to Abbot Mellitus in A.D. 
601. in which the Pope directs thai existing pagan temples arc to 
be *' purified ” and changed into Christian churches, so that the 
nation, seeing that their temples are not destroyed, may remove 
error from their hearts, and knowing and adoring ihe true Cod. 
may the more familiarly resort to the places to which they have 
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been accustomed ' 1 (Quoted by the V enerable Bede in his ^Mls- 
luria Eexlesbstk^T Sometimes* as we have seen, the old temples 
and sites were deliberately defiled and razed, but when this was 
too dangerous. as it tended to arouse popular feeling, it was found 
a belter policy to adapt them quietly and subtly to the new religion- 
Hence if is that the Celtic Elysium* Avalon, became the focus 
of Chris ban legend; although* o$ I have mentioned before, there 
\s nothing basically impossible in the talc of Joseph of Arinuitheo, 
if he were really in the tin trade, having come there after the 
Crucifix ion* when probably his position in his native country would 
have been at leas! difhuull. if not dangerous. He would, like $o 
many others after hirn^ have conic to Britain sift a political refugee, 
hoping to be able to make a living by some trade he knew, 

A legend of Glastonbury Tor illustrates the struggle between 
the pagan and the Christian dements at Glastonbury. It relates 
how an early Christian hermit. Sc. CoUcn, who dwelt in a tell near 
Glustaubury Tor, ouc day heard two men who were passing lus 
cell talking about Cwyn &p Nudd, and saying that he was King 
of Annwu ( die After World I and of the fairies. Si . Colkn put his 
head out of his cell and told than to hold their longues, saying 
thru Gwyn arid his fairy host were nothing but demons. The two 
men retorted that soon Col Jen would have to meet the Dark Ruler 
face to face. Later, someone came knocking at Coilen s door* and 
on Collen calling out “ W ho's there?” he got the reply. " 1 am the 
messenger of Gwyn up Nudd, King of Hades, to bid thee come 
by the middle of the day to speak with him on the top of the 
hill. 11 The saint refused to go. The messenger umc again with the 
same message* but he still refused, then the messenger came a 
third lime, and on receiving a third refusal he told the saint that 
it he continued not to comply after being iummooed three limes 
i! would be llic worse for him. So the saim decided to go, hut as 
a precaution he took a flask of holy water with him. 

The viinl toiled up the green dope of the great Tor* and to his 
surprise he found it crowned by \i splendid esath;, which he had 
never seen before Handsomely dressed courtiers were walking 
about, and a page conducted ihc saint to where Gwyn himself 
was silting on a golden chair before a richly-spread table. Gwyn* 
in contrast to the saint's discourtesy invited him to share his feast, 
adding that if there was anything he especially liked Ik had only 
to ask and it should be bought for him. But the saint feeling 
himself to be the victim of magical illusion and glamourie, said, 
M f do not eat the leave* of frees.” He evidently knew the 
traditional vpdl of fkh-fath, nr shape-shifting, by which a common 
thing could be made to look like something rich ami strange 
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However, Gwyn continued to Apeak tlic saint f^ir. and ^tked him 
Lf he did not admire the courtiers' livery, which was red on one 
side and blue on the other. ** Their dress is good enough for its 
kind \ said the gruff saim " Wliat kind is that? 11 asked Gwyn. 
,J The red shows which side is being scorched, and the blue shows 
which side is being frozen *\ replied the saint: implying that they 
were either demons or damned souls in hell And therewith Co!fen 
laid obout him with hts flask of holy water, and the King of 
Annwn. together with his castle and his weird eompamons* 
vanished into thin air. 

As usual, the heathens are shown a* being kind and polite, and 
the 11 saints 11 as churlish and destructive. 

St. Collen is hy no means the only person to have witnessed 
strange things on Glastonbury Tor. There .ire tales to-day of people 
who have seen strange lights and fairy-like forms upon the Tor. 
and 1 have met local people who have solemnly assured me that 
the Tor is hollosv—perhaps a '‘folk-memory lp of the Hollow Hill 
where the Old God idgned. 

Gwyn** ,B Fairy Host ” the Sluagh, as it is called in Ireland, is 
iraditiniuitty corn pored of those whose souls are too good for hell, 
but not giiod enough for heaven; or else of the souls of unhaptuted 
persons. i.e pi gins !l may be noted, however, that the name 
" Gw vo ” means " white f \ and in the doctrine of the Druids the 
Higher Realms of die After World (whai Spiritnalists would call 
the 11 Higher Planes"! were called the Realm of Gwynfyd 
Curiottiiy enough. white was once popular as a colour of mourning 
Cor the dead Henry VHJ is said to have worn white mourning 
for Anne flotcyn T and there is a beautiful portrait extant of 
** Marie, Reinc d’Ecosse* en Deni I Blanche ". Mary Quern of 
Scots wearing white mourning for her first husband. While was the 
colour of mourning in Spain unlil ]4^S h according to Cobh am 
Brewer. Its signification vrcis hap* for the soul of the departed- 
One wonders if it might be a distanl relic of pagaiuvin, with its 
hope for the soul in die Aker-World, and the promise of re-birth, 
as opposed to the grim Christian doctrines of the Lavt Judgment, 
,ind : -r Hc.ivco being reserved for a chosen few. while the grater 
pan of mankind were menaced with Hell and Pm ploiy. 

Gwyn*i divine father. Nudd, or i* Ihe Romans called him, 
Krxleik had a famous temple at LyJncy on the Severn He was 
regarded m n healing God as well a* a God of (he sea* or, as he 
was called, "The God of the Great Deeps 1 *, and Ihe Romani 
equated him with Silvanus, who was the King of the Wood. This 
scemfi lo be u curious complexity of attributes: however, not all 
deeps arr those of the s» 
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Late ami post-Christian >ts are the Welsh poems and stories 
translated by Lady Charlotte Guest in the *’ Mabinogion ", I hey 
yet give a few vivid glimpses of the leader of (he Wild Hunt, who 
appears therein as " Arawn, the King of Aunwn ", accompanied 
with his white fairy hounds with the rod car? which are so often 
a feature of Celtic myth. In North Devon these spectra] hounds are 
called '■ Yeth Hounds ", Le. Heath or Heathen Hounds, and on 
Dartmoor the " Wish Hounds", One wonders if Utis might not 
be a corruption of ** Witch Hounds ”, 

In Scandinavian and Teutonic countries the leader of the Wild 
Hunt is Odin or Woden, and Dr, W. Wagner, in Astjard and the 
Gods, has a very intriguing comment to make about it; he says. 

The Wild Hunt generally esni on [a the samaJ *ejiOfl, between 
Christmas end Twelfth Night. When it* shouti were particularly loud 
and distinct, h »m end that it wu to be a fruitful war. At the lime 
■if die ittmtncf solnice, and when day and night became of equal 
length, the Wild Hunt again paiss-d In the wind and rain, fur Woden 
wtu aim lord of the twin, and used to ruin on hit cloud-hone, to 
dial plentiful mins might refresh the eanh. 

Now it will be noted from the foregoing quotation, firstly a 
connection in the popular mind between the Wiki Hunt and 
fertility, and secondly a connection between the appearances of 
the Wild Hunt and the equinoxes and solstices, which are four of 
the witches’ Eight Ritual Occasions. 

From Ireland comes another legend which connect* a kind of 
Wild Hum or fairy cavalcade with fertility, and also with a witches' 
Sabbat T Croften Croker. in his fairy Legends atul Traditions 
of the South of Ireland, relates Ihjw around lire Lake uf KiHarney 
there is a legend of a great chief turn of a bygone age, called " The 
O’Donoghue He ruled in the time before history, and his reign 
was distinguished by abundance, wisdom and prosperity—a kind 
of Golden Age. One day, he left the world of men and walked 
into the Lake of Killamey, after uttering to bis assembled court 
a prophecy of the times which were to come after him. 

He is supposed to rise out of the waters, mounted upon a white 
horse, and ride upon the surface of the waves, accompanied by a 
beautiful fairy train, to the sounds of enchanting music, it will 
he noted that his appearance is connected with fertility and good 
fortune, and that the occasion of it Is May Day, one of the old 
Sabhats It is nut difficult to in ihe figure of "The Good 
O'Donoghue ” one of the ancient Gods 

There is, however, another aspect of ihc beliefs regarding the 
Wiki Hunt which illustrates the other side of the Old God’s 
character, namely that of (he God of Death. That is the tradition 
which connects the appearance of (he Wild Hunt with some 
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national calamity, This especially seems to apply to the appearance 
of " Le Grand Veaeur dc Fontainebleau 11 m France, and Herne 
the Hunter in Windsor Park in England. Wagner, in /isgard and 
the Gods, says of the former that his shouts were heard beside 
the Royal Palace the day before Henry IV was murdered hy 
RavajfJiLL- Obvious[)'. the Old God of Death had come for the 
soul of the doomed King. " The Raging Host also passed over the 
heavens twice, darkening the sun. before the Revolution broke 
out. The populace everywhere believes that its appearance U the 
foreshadowing of pestilence or war, or some other greet mis¬ 
fortune." 

With regard to Heme the Hunter, Eliott O'Donnell, in Ills book, 
flaunted Britain, speaks of 

. Lhc f tars mst sped re of Heme, liii liead crowned with gigantic 
slajj'i Inarm. SijrrKTLinws lie h seen on foot am! sometimes mounted 
nn a huge h!act. h«fse When the IsUleT, he is icTCmpinied by his 
hounds, which (ollnw- him in his mad career around the tu.fl. 

It is open to conjecture whether the I'liantom While Stag. which 4 
aim (immured to haunt tbs Park. U line quarry of Henm, tinge, w 
far as is known. il has new been viiualiscd chased by die lEuntcr's 
hounds tu aftp*uante is said lo predict some event of mtionaJ 
imponanu and, according to * nuuour circa hied a! the lime, it was 
in the Park im media lei y prior to the outbreak of the Hsu: World 

War, 

Tltis stag could be a kind of alter ego of Heme himself. 

I have heart! somewhere, u», that Herne and his pliantom band 
were seen just before the fatal illness of King George V. 

Christina Hole, in English Folklore, says. 

Before any calamity aUeding die royal family trr the natwfl, the 
apparition of Heme lhc Hunter is wen with homs on hii head, 
together will, the ghoftly form d ttwi blurted tub. 1 1 Ionic's rawed 
tree my notej. Siwnea’mei a white stag appears also, inning from 
4 hollow which ij associated will] fairies Ml three phantoms are said 
tt> have been seen in the pork beinre the economic crisis of 1CJ1 

Heme the Hunter, with his helmet crowned with stag's antlers, 
his wild band of followers, his association with " fairies ", and the 
huge oak tree, now apparently destroyed, beneath which he used 
to appear, is the British example fxrr excellence of a surviving 
tradition of the Old God of the Witches 

The dual nature of the Old God will he noticed, He is the giver 
of fertility, both of the ground and of humans and animals; hit 
lie is also Lord of the Gates of Death. This dual nature has caused 
some students of comparative religion to equate him with lanus, 
who was in very ancient times the consort of Diana, and who was 
depicted with two faces There is also an obvious resemblance to 
lhc Indian Shiva, who h tile Phallic God as well as the Destroyer, 
and who is the consort of die Great Mother Goddess, Shakti, 
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The witches explain this duality by a ritual in which they invoke 
the Old God: “Thou art the Opener of the Doorway of the 
Womb; and yet, because all thing* that are bom must also die, 
that they may be renewed, therefore art thou Lord of the Gates 
of Death."’ 

Id the Magical Legend of the Witches, which 1 gave in Witchcraft 
Today and which is reprinted as an Appendix to this book, the 
Old God explains to the Goddess that Age and Fate ti.e. Karma) 
against which he is powerless (because they are Cosmic Law) 
cause all things to wither and die; " But when qiph die at the eml 
of time, I give them rest and peace, and strength so that they may 
return*’. <.e. be reborn upon the earth, or reincarnated. 

In two of the English countryside’s most famous " iuiI-figures " 
wt niuy perhaps see these two aspects of the Old God manifested. 
“ The Giant of Ceme cut upon the hillside at Ccrnc Abbas in 
Dorset, ithyphailic* and with uplifted club (also a phallic symbol), 
shows him as the God of Fertility; and lie is still regarded as such 
by the local people It is said that if a childless woman wishes to 
become fruitful she may do so by spending a night lying upon the 
Giant's phallus at the proper season of (he year; and there is a 
story that when a local clergyman was incensed by the Giant's 
naturalistic appearance, and. being unable to pQt breeches upon 
him, proposed that part of the Giant's anatomy to which he 
objected should be ploughed up. he was prevented from carrying 
out this project by the indignation of the local people Happily, 
the Giant of Ccrnc now belongs Le> the National Trust, and is, we 
may hope, safe from such vandalism. 

There is another story from Ccrnc to the effect that about the 
lime of the firm World War a community of mins came to live 
there, and were softened by the sighi of the gloriously shameless 
Old God. So the Mother Superior directed them to go up on the 
Ml with vessels of holy water and sprinkle this work of the Devil 
in order to exorcise its disturbing influence On their return, 
passing through the village, they were told. M It baini no use you 
going up there this time o' year. You got to go up in May if you 
wants babies.'* 

The other figure is. of course, the " Long Man of Wilmington ", 
in Sussex. This figure was re-cut tn lute Victorian times, having 
been allowed to become oversown until H was merely an outline 
visible when dc* or hoar-frost was upon the grass. However, when 
towards the etui of the last century there look place 3 renaissance 
of interest in archaeology, the re-cutting was carried out at the 
tnuxtanec of Dr. J. S. Phetrf. Naturally, in those days they would 
not have cut "The Long Man" in quite sudi a naturalistic form 
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us thHi of the Giant of Ccrnc! However. apart from this the old 
outlines were, I believe, followed as closely m possible. 

The figure appears as usual, upon a hillside: this time with out¬ 
stretched arms which appear to be holding two lung wands, Sir 
Flinders Petrie thought that it might Iiave represented the Sun-God 
opening the gates of dawn. I think that Petrie was very nearly 
right, but dial it really represents the Okl God us Lord of ilw Gales 
of Death, which he is represented as holding. 

At the time of writing, traces of yet other " giant " figures cut 
in the earth have been found on the slopes of the Gogmagog Hills 
at Wandkbury, a few miles from Cambridge, by Mr Thomas 
Charles Lethbridge. Honorary Keeper of Anglo-Saxon Antiquities 
at Cambridge University Museum. Examination of this site has 
only just commenced, and it will be some time before any ftnaJ 
conclusions can be reached; but enough has already been uncovered 
to show that one of the figures is a naked Goddess. To the north 
of the figure, on the brow of the hill, is an ancient earthwork which 
Professor Grahame Clarke of the Cambridge Department of 
Archaeology believes may have been the scene of fertility rites, 
traces of which apparently survived until Elizabethan days, ns a 
University edict of that time forbade students from attending 
“ festivities at Wandlebury ** Something similar happened at 
Ccrnc, where there is a small earthwork on the brow of the hill, 
just above tile figure, which » known locally as “ The Giant's 
Frying Pan ”. Here the Maypole used to be erected every May 
Day, until Cromwell and his Puritans put a stop to it. It is very 
probable that this figure represents an ancient British Goddess, 
and l believe that dose by it. over her bead, lias been found the 
shape of a crescent moon* and beside her part of the figure of 
a horse, or some kind of beast. The Moon, of course, would be 
a clear link with the Mother Goddess. There are probably yet 
more figures of this type existing in the British Isles which modern 
techniques of archaeology, especially aerial photography, may yet 
uncover, and from which we will leam more of our Ancient Gods. 

A remarkable Neolithic figure of the Great Mother was found 
at the old Hint mine known as Grime's Graves in Norfolk, 
facquetta and Christopher Hawkey, id their book prehistoric 
Britain describe it thus: 

Enthroned on a the dial St-carved image of a fat Mid 

program wtraiin, looking down on a phallus. alao cut in chalk, itrtd 
a gfcai piJe of dccr-hom pidu that had been laid a* offering* at her 
feet. Here, in fact, waa the shrine of a Ifertiliiy cult, bui one 
apparently invrtidtvl to ktve a curiotn and mteipeeted purpou This 
parrioitar shaft had failed to strike ihe usual rich IhnE-hcth and it 
jcernj 1‘euannbEc to suppose ihat (he shrine »el up to counteract 
ihe tfcrihiy of thii pit and ensure the abundance of the next Bui ihu 
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*u only one manifestation In ihe peculiar tooditiuia of a minini 
community of i fertility cult that wai jL-ntrally prnciir«i among ihe 
NeoWhic people—female figurine* anti plmlii have been found tl 
icveral causewayed tump* md j B a tun,),, where ptemmably ih« me* 
wtro tintaKl tfi more hopeful hifl-Logicaii ufrds—Hie fccutHliJty of tutu 
and btitlU, 

Precisely the samecooctpi may be found among witches lodsy. 
Their Goddess is the Mother of Fertility in nil its forms, whether 
it be tlie fertility of the earth, of cattle sod human beings, or the 
material prosperity of some venture, or those more subtle forms 
of fertility which germinate in the mind and bring forth poetry 
and the arts. This latter is not merely a modem refinement. One 
of her Celtic names was Cemdweu. and this name is found in 
such place-names as Liskeard in Cornwall, which, is " Lys Cernd ", 
the Court of Cerrid. She it was who, in Bardic mythology, was the 
owner of the Magic Cauldron in which was brewed the ** A wen ", 
die Draught of Inspiration, and in which old men became young 
again. Ihb. as time passed, became Christianised as the Holy 
Grail. A gulf of time separates the Great Mother of Grime's 
Graves from the White Lady of the Bards, but the archetype is 
the same Her " Cauldron ’* is die Womb of the Goddess, the 
Mother and Lover of all men, because she is incarnate potentially 
in all women 

I must not, however, give the impression that the people of 
Ancient Britain worshipped only one God and only one Goddess, 
who were exactly the same in all pans of the country, in very 
early times the country was split up into many different tribes, 
which, of course, lived in localities differing from each other as to 
the type of country they were. For instance, the sea-faring people 
would conceive their God as a God of the Sea; those who depended 
upon agriculture would pay most reverence to that aspect of 
Divinity which manifested as the green and growing things of 
Nature returning each year, or the fertility of cattle; and the 
hunters would have a Hunting God. Also, these tnbes had different 
dialects, and even different languages, and so the names of the 
Gods would vary from one pan of the country to another. As 
Charles Squire, in his Celtic Myth urtd Legend, Poetry and 
Romance, says: 

nw Gets*, both of ihe Gaelic and British brooches v.^rc split up 
imp numerous (tejiy tribe*, each with it* own local deities embodying 
the same tjAeaitil coaoepuoni under drflscn! name*. 

And this statement, I think, is more or Jess true of all peoples. 

But die two great realities with which ail anriem people were 
faced were essentially the unchanging, unending ones oi Life and 
Death; and these it wos. together with that third elusive ihjng, 
magical power, which the Gods held in Their hands. Consequently. 
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wherever men have formulated for themselves figures of Divinity, 
these hove ever bom the archetypes: the Lady of Life, the Lord 
of Death and What Lies beyond: and between them tic web of 
magic has been spun. 

Nor arc the Great Ancient Ones mere concepts lingering in the 
leaves of old books and the minds of old scholars. The people 
remember; nay, the very land itself remembers. Christina Hole, 
in Iter book. English Folklore, quotes a story told by R. M. 
Heanlev in the Sofa Book of ike Viking Club , January, 1902. She 
says: 

In .September. IKH, tic {Hanley; nm a Kcm baby mads of harJcy 
itraw placed opposite the gate of » wheu.Sdd. The fimier'i 
told bun it wa* there la avert ifnirm She uid that fnjtn we nr nil 
light *> far a« they Swot but the Mmighly must k matti!: and 
throng with to much <x>m to took tiler, tul the tdikd We trui-iin't 
fcirgct owd Pioridcncs Happen if* tuai to keep in wi* boili prud'. 
In many country districts (he Word Providence k not mej in it* 
onlimuy relipout wgaifkiftce bui dmotei the Devi!, or rather ihe 
n[d gods Wiih wham he ti jo flflfia Cttifouctdcri. 

Dr. Evans in the Folklore Journal for March, 1895. tells hnw, 
on a Good Friday morning in the laic nineteenth century, an old 
roan said to him, ■* 1 be a-going to the King-stones, for there I 
shall be on holy ground ". He was referring to the Rollrigin Stones 
on the border of Oxfordshire and Warwickshire, which were 
traditionally the chief meeting-place in not so Ancient times of 
the neighbouring witches. 

Accounts of the Irish and Welsh Pantheons are. as I have said, 
fairly plentiful, though the latter are of late date, and we may feel 
confident that the Ancient Gods of Wales axe also those of Ancient 
Britain, The Irish Gods resemble them closely, with slightly 
different names owing to the difference in language. But in England 
almost all accounts have been destroyed by successive waves of 
invasion, and by the activities of the Christian hierarchy, so that 
little remains beside Ihe elusive traces in folklore, the great figures 
cut on the hillsides, and the beliefs preserved in the witch covens. 

The Great Mother in Ireland was called Dana; the Welsh version 
of this name was Diin. Don had a daughter called Arianrhod, 
which means “ Silver Wheel ", so vtt may consider her us being a 
Moon Goddess. But she was also the Goddess tu whose castle the 
souls of heroes went when they died, and the constellation Cassio¬ 
peia was called Lys Don, the Court of Doil There were, however, 
places in Britain called Caer Arianrhod. In Cardigan Bay. in 
Wales, there is said to be a city sunken beneath the sea which is 
Cacr Arianrhod, the bells of which can be faintly heard swinging 
with the tide. 

Arianrhod had a brother, who was also her consort, called 
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Gwydion, and he was ** The prime enchanter of I he Britons 
The stones in the " Mahinogjoti" treat erf these Gods and God* 
desses, hut in a laic and confused fashion, and are evidently post* 
Christian because they contain references to such things as the 
saying of Mass. We can. however, distinguish the outlines of divine 
figures shining through these mists of obscurity, and make out 
something of what the Ancient Britons believed about them, their 
relationships and functions, and the meaning of their myths. 
Anaurhod, for instance, is said to have given birth to twin Gods. 
Llew. the Sun-God. and Dylan, the God of the Waves, and to have 
miraculously conceived these children by leaping over a wizard's 
wand. This is interesting, because it shows the early meaning of 
the wand as a phallic symbol, and its relationship to the broom¬ 
stick which witches carried as such. Christina Hole, in her Kntfitk 
Folklore, says. " Gypsies leapt over broomsticks at their weddings, 
and there was a form of marriage over a broomstick which was 
fairly common at one time, though it was not always considered 
binding if cither party wished to default afterwards.” Actually, t 
think this is more a Tinker than ft Gipsy custom. At least, this 
is what Gipsies tell me In Yorkshire an immoral woman is called 
a besom. Mothers were usually careful to prevent their daughters 
from stepping over a broom, and mischievous or spiteful people 
sometimes laid one where the girl would walk over it by accident; 
the reason being that if she strode over a besom or broom-handle 
she would become a mother before she was a wife. The ivy- 
wreathed thyrsus carried by the Batxhantes probably had essentially 
the same meaning. One secs pictures on old Greek vases of 
Bacchantes waving a branch with a bunch of leaves on the end of it 
which are reminiscent of the pictures of witches with broomsticks. 

Llew, the Sun-God, is the same as the Celtic Lugb whore festival, 
the Lughnassad is. os we have seen, that ''Lammas” which is 
one of the witches' Sabbats. It is a curious thing how, in spite of 
all the propaganda for "staggered holidays”, L&mmas-Ikfc at 
the beginning of August is still the period to which the working- 
class population most stubbornly clings as its favourite time for 
taking a holiday. They don't quite know why, they just fed that 
“ it’s the proper time and no other time seems quite the some. 
Folk-memory dies hard. 

The Wizard God whose wand brought Llew and Dylan into the 
world was Math, the brother of the Great Mother, Don. His name 
meant ” treasure " or “ w ealth ”, and he taught Ids arts to his 
nephew Gwydion, who then became the Druid of the Gods. 
Gwydion may be the same as the Teutonic Woden or Odin. Math 
may have been the original of Merlin 
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Hie great Sea Cod was Manawyddan. the sod of Uyr. His 
Celtic name was Manannan MacLir. the God of the Isle of Mao. 
He it was who owned the original "Davy Jones’s Locker”. An 
old Welsh poem tells how; 

Ttie ichtovcmral ol MjsuwydtLtn the Wise, 

-\{t« lamcntnhrrn aort aery '*rath. 

Was the cooainicbon of the bone fortress of Delh and Anoeth. _ 
This is described as being a prison, in the shape of a beehive, 

made of human bows mortared together, divided into innumerable 
ceils forming a kind of labyrinth, here lie imprisoned ** those found 
trespassing in Hades " (presumably the wicked, or else those who 
were not under the protection of the Gods by having gone through 
the Mysteries) This gruesome tale was gradually irans-mogrified 
into the sailors' tradition of " Davy Jones's Locker". The Celtic 
mind was apt to associate the After-Wo rid, not oniy with the 
** Hollow HiUor “Avalon", the Place of Apple-tree*, but also 
with a beautiful land ** Under the Waves", or across the sea 
in the West, though this last conception would, ol course, be more 
common among people who lived by the sea, and their Sea-God 
Manannan or Manawyddan, with his beautiful wife Fund, would 
be the rulers of it. 

It must be remembered that the words “ Hell “ and " Hades " do 
not convey to the early peoples the connotation which they have 
today “Hell” is called after the Goddess Hel who was the 
Scandinavian and Teutonic Goddess of the Dead Her realms were 
not a place of fiery punishment, but simply the place people went 
to when they died. Similarly. "Hades" takes its name from the 
Greek God who was die Ruler of the After-World, and it has the 
same meaning os the former. 

Perhaps the Irish Gods, the Tualha de Damutn, are those whose 
figures appear more dearly in " the sunset of old laics " The 
Gaelic Moon Goddess was called Brigit or Bride, and she was 
also the Goddess of fire and poetry, which the Gaels deemed a 
type of supcrsensual flume or light. We talk of people as being 
"enlightened", or "fired with enthusiasm". Bride is depicted 
crowned with the crescent moon, and with a fiamc of pale fire 
arising between her hands One of the Gad's most poetic con¬ 
ceptions was the Love Gad, Angus Og, Angus the Young, who 
bore tire Cup of Healing in his hands Another was that of the 
God called The Dagdu, the father of Angus. He was an Earth 
God. apparently, and had a magical harp, the tune of which, as 
he played it, caused the seasons to change and follow upon each 
other in their order. 

To give a complete account of the ancient Irish and Welsh 
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pantheons would be ioo much of a digression: the interested reader 
may find fuller accounts of them to Celtic Myth and Legend. 
Poetry and Romance. by Charles Squire; Myths and Legends of 
the Celtic Race, by T W Ralfcston: The Candle of Vision, by 
“A. E”: and ibe works of Fiona Macleod (William Sharp), Hut 
J think enough has been said to indicate that they were not mere 
fertility demons ” [whatever ihose may be), or tribal fetishes, 
but an Olympus of gracious beings winch was undoubtedly the 
product of a poetic genius of which our race may well be proud— - 
for [here is plenty of Celtic blood in the English people. 

! in cut ion this point because of a rather amusing incident which 
occurred hi a lecture 1 recently attended at Oman Hail The 
lecturer was speaking upon the subject of the Celiic Gods, when 
a gentleman in a bireiia got up and condemned him roundly for 
not disparaging them, saying that they were " the Devil", Being 
ever willing to leurn something new, I enquired of the owner of 
the bircila if he would be kind enough, as there were :t considerable 
number of Celtic Gods foot to mention Goddesses}. to indicate to 
me which particular ode of them was the Devil? As I understood 
there wu only one devil, and be couldn't be them nil at once, 
1 regret, however, that 1 received no intelligible reply, or I would 
gladly puss on the inf 01111311011 to the reader, 
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SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 

A FREQUENT allegation is made gainst bitches by the sillier 
type of writer lhai they sect to desecrate Christian churches, 
and to wreck Christian graveyards. Did these people bat know 
it. there should be few in this country more interested in the 
preservation of our old cathedrals a nd churches than the members 
of the witch cult, because it is in those very cathedrals and 
churches that some of the most interesting secret signs of the cult 
arc to be found. 

We must remember what the conditions of tire country were 
when our oldest places of Christian worship were built, for the 
elucidation of this paradox. We have already seen how it was the 
accepted practice of the early Church to build their places of 
worship upou pagan sites, but by whom would the .ictual building 
of such churches have been carried out? The answer is. by the 
average British craftsman, who at that time might or might not 
have been himself a Christian; who had. however, in the matter 
of building place?- oT warship, ru> other master but the (liiristian 
Church to provide him with employment- On the other hand, the 
Church itself employed the best craftsmen it could obtain; if it 
IraJ stayed to moke enquiry into their private beliefs, it might 
never have got its church or cathedral erected at all- 

We have often beard the wealth of carving upon ancient 
churches and cathedrals described as “ quaint" or “ curious " or 
"grotesque**; but few of the general public have realised just 
how " curious" some of hese carvings were. Experts up m church 
architecture, staggered by (he subjects of some of them—even, 
allowing for the coarse humour of olden times—have advanced 
various unconvincing explanations for their existence, such as that 
"the ecclesiastical authorities wished the church to be a son of 
universal picture-book of contemporary life for a congregation 
which could not read ", or that " the carvings were intended to 
convey pictures of vice as cautionary (ales, to be avoided.” Just 
how unconvincing these explanations .ire the reader may judge as 
we progress; but even wo* they true of the more Rabelaisian and 
scandalous reprtsentaiions, they cannot account for the presence 
of symbols which are definitely pagan 
Two of die most interesting of the biter are those known os 
the “Sbeiln-na-Gig" and the "Green Man”. The former is a 
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crude figure of a naked woman, with the sexual organs deliberately 
emphasised Its intention is not obscenity, but simply a representa¬ 
tion of die female principle of fertility. In its rough and primitive 
way, it is a figure of the Great Mother, like die tittle Palaeolithic 
figurines from the caves, previously mentioned. The name 
■ Sheita-rm-Gig " means “Sheila the Giddy", or "The Merry 
Sheila ", according to Payne Kj light, who was one of the first 
writers to notice these curious figures: Dr Margaret Murray, how¬ 
ever, gives the meaning as “Woman of the Gxslte". it is, of 
course, an Irish nam e, because these figures were at first mainly 
discovered upon old Irish churches, though examples occur to 
Britain also, as we shall sec, and upon ihe Continent. 

In the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries in Dublin, accord¬ 
ing to T. Clifton Long worth, there are several example* of the 
Sheila-ua-Cig, removed from ancient churches One of these came 
from Rochestown. Co. Tipperary; another from While Island, 
Lough Erne. G>. Fermanagh; and a third from County Cavan, 

In his book. The Devil a Monk Would Be, Longwortii describes 
and illustrates a Shicta-na-Gig from Kilpcck Church, about nine 
miles from Hereford. He says of this church that it is " one of the 
most remarkable Norman churches in this country, It displays a 
wealth of fantastic figures of men and beasts and much beautiful 
Celtic plaited work and interlaced carving, so that all antiquarians 
are agreed it must have been built under Irish influence. Among 
the quaint carvings high up near the roof is a crude example of 
the Sheilana-Gig." (The influence, however, could have been 
Welsh or Scottish.) He goes on to say that there is a similar carving 
on the West Freni of Southwell Minster, but that it is in such a 
lofty position that the details are difficult to make out; and that 
there is another in York Minster. 

To Lungwort h. there carvings are ‘ gross obscenities “ The 
student of ancient cults may, however. Look at them with dllferent 
eyes Crude and primitive they are, certainly; but a* sacred in their 
own way to the men who carved them as, for instance, a statue of 
the Madonna to the Catholic. Indeed, the Vesica Piscis which 
surrounds tire figure of the Mother of God in many pictures and 
carvings is simply a formalised representation of the some idea: 
the gateway of birth. 

One of the most remarkable Shefin-na-Gig figures to be found 
in this country is (hat preserved in the Lake Village Museum at 
Glastonbury (t is known as “Jock Stag”, but the figure is 
obviously female, though much worn and weathered by time. It 
used to stand upon the top of the old Market Cross, which was 
demolished in 1803, and replaced, by the present rather graceful, 
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ilioygh modern, smictune. The connection of Glastonbury with 
the Ok! Religion has already been noted 

M. D. Anderson, in Looking for Hilary in British Churches* 
says; 

Struve a* it secim, the methane I clergy did nai jircvienl the in- 
trusiGtt kftiong die deBidns uwd to decorate churchei of i^me crude 
symbols derived from ibe <dd fertility nsw. Id m nit-dc in tftc 
/fijfj'/wjr Uumaf for lEM Dr. M. A. Murray iEluv- 
tal« u-vail euunplD carved upon English churchy of ihe emblem 
known a* the Sbtolinu-Oii i Woman of the Cuiiej And notes iti 
alEnily with the Egyptian guddexi Bs uibo, Al VYE&Hetfotd (IT.imlttJ 
the Shedi-m-Gifi is carved over a window of thu chiuth, tower, 
aecranpanied by a ririincr. tiunnui-headed quadruped. 

fiaubo. m the sacred legend of Im and Osiris, endeavoured to 
comfort bis. heartbroken over the death of her husband Osiris: hut 
all her cElorts failed until at fast in desperation she suddenly 
whipped up her skirts and ihowed her naked body to the goddess* 
who burst out hughing at the sight. Exactly the mm hidden I 
occurt in the sacred legend of Elcum, only this time the jesting lady 
h minted lantbe. and the mourner to whose face she brings a sunk 
is Demeler, sorrowing for Persephone. It is reasonable to suppose, 
therefore, that this legendary incident contains some religious 
inching. I suggest its underlying meaning may be that like bereaved 
one takes comfort and smiles at the sign of the Gate of Rebirth, 
the promise that the lost beloved will be reborn in another 
reincarnation. and that they will remember, know and tove each 
other again. It is also evidently associated with the ancient idea 
of ritual nudity, especially in the latter’s connection with fertility 
In the Notes al the end of the above-mentioned h<Kik the author 
states that further examples of possible fertility figures carved on 
churches are discussed anil illustrated in Won. XXX and XXXI; 
also an article by Dina Portway Dobson on Aigfo-Sflxon sculpture 
in Sfiftai and Gios, Arch. Soc . Tmni. r L.V.; and that examples of 
the Sheila-na-CSig on roof bosses may be found in C h P. Cave's 
Roof Rosie* in Mtdiwevd Churches. 

It does indeed seem strange that the mediaeval clergy did not 
prevent the intrusion of these pagan Images. Were some of them 
secret sympathisers with the Old Religion, with a foot in both 
camps? Or was it that the builders of these ancient churches were 
at least as much pagans as they were Christians? 

It may be objected that no one but a believer would build a 
church: we have, however, the examples of Voltaire and Sir Francis 
Dasbwood to the contrary. The church built by Ihc biter at West 
Wycombe has some curious features, which may be indicative of 

* John Murray, IV5J. 
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W$ private beliefs. It will be remembered [bat he was also the 
founds of the notorious " Hdl Fire Cub”. 

The form of the Christian cathedral is. after all. based upon 
iliat of ihc old sacred grove The vaulted arches of [be naves of 
our great cathedrals reproduce in stone the form of overarching 
trees, and at the end of them the East Window, usually in the 
form of a circle, represents the Sun in its rising. The twin towers 
which are so often a feature of the fabric hark hack to the memory' 
of Twin Pillars: and the soaring spire Ls a phallic symbol. Some¬ 
one informed Q. K. Chesterton of this latter fact once, and, he 
tells us in one of his essays. “ For a moment I was in the mood 
in which they burned witches!" But no amount of emotional 
tantrums an the pan of Ihc devout will alter the facts of religious 
history Chesterton felt that to believe that a church spire was a 
phallic symbol was to belittle the church: the witch whom ht 
wanted to bum would not think so, 

Nor, possibly, would some of the old-time priests. Not all of 
them were witch-hunting fanatics On the contrary', many of them 
were gifted with sufficient tolerance and wisdom to permit the 
Old Religion and the New to flourish peacefully side by side, and 
even to appreciate that ** There is no religion higher than Truth." 
Take, for instance, the famous Horn Dance celebrated at Abbots 
Bromley in Staffordshire, which is clearly a survival of the riles 
of the Old Religion. According to M, D. Anderson, the six sets 
of reindeer s horns and the hobby-horse used in this dunce are 
still kept in the church when not in use, and originally the dance 
took place fn the church itself; later, the music was played front 
the church porch while the dancers performed in the churchyard, 
and nowadays the dance takes place through the streets. 

Dicing in churches was by no means an unheard-of thing; it 
was often made a concomitant of Christian festivals The original 
•‘Christmas caroJlcrs " were dancers. An old direction from Sens 
lays down that the leaders of die clergy “ on the second day of 
Oiristmaa shall execute a dance in the choir of the church or 
around it. holding staffs in tltdr hands." The boy choristers known 
as seises dance before the High Altar of Seville Cathedral during 
Mass to thus day, 1 believe. However, the Synods of Rouen, 1214. 
of Liege and Exeter, 1257, and the Theological Faculty of the 
University of Paris, 1444, all condemned the practice of church 
dancing. The last-named conclave called it “ this filthy custom ”, 
saying that " it had been taken over from the heathen and com¬ 
memorates them " It was she Reformation which put an end to 
almost all church dancing; the practice was forbidden in Protes¬ 
tant Germany ami Protestant England in the middle of the rix- 
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ceentii century But we may in tmagirmibn, when seated in an 
ancient church or cathedral, sec the nwrry ca rollers, or the dancer; 
of the Feast of Fools in tfirir animal masks, treading their gay 
round between the great branching p illar * which arch themselves 
above into the dim, carven roof like so many tall trees turned to 
stone; and then, as time rolls back, see the careen stone again 
become h ranches and leaves, and the glories of the East Window 
transform into the rising son, as the dancers greet ihe dawn in the 
sacred grove. 

We liave seen that the old naked Goddess of Fertility is to be 
found carved on British churches, whether secretly placed there 
by Iter devotees, or under the tolerance of a parish priest who 
either worshipped her in secret himself or else turned a blind eye 
to her pagan presence; and the Old God U also to be found there. 
His guise is that of the “ Green Man ”, or “ foliate mask **. us it is 
sometimes called. This is the figure of a man’s face, usually elvish* 
looking and with pointed ears reminiscent of horns (one very old 
example, at feast, is actually homed). The face appears "as if 
looking through a screen of foliage, usually, though not invariably, 
of oak leaves, and leaves are represented as curling from the half* 
open mouth. This mask has been named the "Green Man”, 
because it has been suggested by students of folklore that it repre¬ 
sents the figure known as " Jack in the Green ” who used to take 
the leading part in the May Day festivities. It will be remembered 
that May Eve is one of the witches' Sahbats. and the old custom, 
was to stay out all night gathering green garlands to deck the 
procession which was held on the morrow, when the phallic 
“ Maypole ” was erected—often, as we have seen, upon an old 
pagan site—and the people danced around it Some of the green 
branches used to be arranged upon a kind of wickerwork frame; 
crowned with a garland of flowers, and inside this erection the 
man representing “Jack in the Green” used to parade, being 
almost invisible beneath his green canopy, The foliate mask is 
suggested to represent this figure peering through the foliage; the 
inference being that he is a form of “the spirit of vegetation 
the green leaves returning in the spring. 

“ Jack in the Green ” very probably did represent this; but in 
her article in Foiilor* +1939) upon the “Green Man", Lady 
Raglan gives an illustration of a very much older form of the 
foliate mask which she calls a ”Janiform bust”, from Rome, 
of which she unfortunately does not give the date, stating merely 
that it is from classical time* h is a bust showing two faces, one 
a young man, the other an old bearded man. On each side of the 
pedestal are she words " SACR. DiAN ", Both faces are adorned 
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with leaves; the face of the ytuing man (or god?) has leaves 
springing from its mouth. The Itair stand* up around both faces, 
and upon the forehead of each it forms two point* reminiscent of 
horns, 'flic ends of the Itair. and the beard and moustache of the 
Older face, fall into leaf-like shapes. 

Now, we have seen that Janus or Dtarnis was a form of die 
Clod of (he Witches; the two faces depict his dual nature. As the 
witch ritual says, " Thou art the Opener of the Doorway of the 
Womb; and yet, because that which is bom must also die. that 
it may be renewed, therefore art Thou Lord of the Gates of 
Death." Being the consort of Diana, he was the King of the Wood, 
and as I he Phallic God, be was the renewer of life. It is evident 
that the bust which Lady Raglmi illustrates depicts him as the 
renew vr of life in spring; the green leaves take life from his 
mouth, Closely a k in to him are Fsanus and Silvanus, and Pan. 
who was hailed in Hellas as “ Pnmphagc, Pangenctor", " All* 
Devotirer. .411 'Begetter "; and tu “ Clinire Soter Kossiou ", 11 Be¬ 
loved Saviour of the Worid \ jnt from whose name was derived 
“ panic " as a term of terror. Ptiapus, too, was the Phallic God 
and the God of Gardens, The concept of fertility, or etemuL ever- 
renewing, upspringing life, is the basis of them all. 

May we venture to suggest that the foliate mask is not merely 
derived from die figure of "Jack in the Green", but that b«th 
are derived from the same source — the Old God of Fertility? 

The Old God make* an actual appearance as "The Green 
Man" in the old romance of " Sir Gawaine and the Green 
Knight-" The figure of the *’ Green Knight weird and fantastic 
yet courtly and kind in a way that puts Sir Gawainc to shame, il 
typical of the Old God; and it Is to Im noted dial Ills ” wife " In 
the story is Morgan Le Fay. the Lady of the Moon, who appears 
sometimes as an old hag, and sometimes as an enticing young 
woman, 

Marian ihc Goddess 
Therefore it ii hur nurne 
Wtdili nrmc 10 hijJa haul*™ 

Tlui-t ibe c3mnQl nuke ftulj umw- 

The romance was written somewhere between 1360 and I40rt, 
nod at its end are the words " Honi soit qui nml y pense ", which 
is the motto of the Order of the Garter founded in 1349 Hie 
story turns upon the possession of a girdle of green silk 
(The Witch Gsrd. or Girdle?) the love-gift of Morgan 
Le Fay, which the lords and bdies of King Arthur's 
court bier adopt a* the sign of (heir fellow iliip and the rumen i- 
bruiue of the courtesy of the Green Knight and his Lastly. It will 
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be remembered that the Order of the Garter was founded ostensibly 
as a memorial of Kiiig Arthur's Round Table by that King 
Edward IU who gave refuge to Lady Alice Kytder when her coven 
in Ireland was persecuted by the Bishop of Ossory. It is notable 
that Edward 111 later went out of his way to be as obnoxious to 
the said Bishop as he could. It may also be noted that when he 
commenced Lite project of founding the Order of the Garter he is 
said to have instructed his secretary, William of Wykchum, to 
make enquiries into the tradition of the Order of St. George and 
the Garter, It is difficult to see how enquiry could have been made 
into the tradition of an Order width did not yet exist, so the Gaiter 
must have an earlier meaning. 

** Sir Gawaine and the Green Knight " is an English ” Mystery 
Legend ”, and as such i recommend its study to the interested 
scholar, Ii happen*. too, to be a very good story. 

Lady Raglan tells us that she first noticed the "Green Man" 
on the chancel arch of a church at Llartgwn. Mon. Mere in this 
church it is, " as in so many others where we hove found it", the 
only carvipg in the church. 

She later found two more of the same kind, one on the font 
at Stow Minster ui Lincolnshire, the other on what had been the 
capital of the pillar in the nave of Melrose Abbey. Since then 
Lady Rag bn and the Rev. J. Griffith have found examples in 
twenty-three counties of England, as welt as in Midlothian. In 
many of the cathedrals and minsters there are several examples, 
us at Southwell, Exeter. Lincoln. Wells and Ely. 

There are also examples on the Continent (e.g. the Church of 
Lbe Dominicans at Ghent, and the church at Semur-cn-Auxois}. 
ft was a great witch joke, against the Christians, that they could 
publicly worship their own gods. These heads were deliberately 
made so as not to be recognised for what the> were We have two 
specimens in this Museum, one of massive oak, the other a rare 
specimen of wrought iron. 1 know of a similar wooden one from 
on old church which lias been destroyed that is now preserved in 
a witches' meeting place. 

“ I Lave already mentioned that in many churches it is the 
sole decoration, and surely ii we were about to choose one carving 
only for the decoration of our church, we should select the person 
or the symbol that was in our opinion the focal point of our 
religious ideals. Mr, C. J. P. Cave, who has photographed hundreds 
of roof bosses in cathedrals and churches, says that in the majority 
the only alternative to these leafy faces or foliate heads, as he 
calls them, is oak leaves, and I also have noticed this predominance 
of oak. L is, however, by no means invariable. . It is possible 
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that there is no special meaning in the choice of foliage, bin f 
think it is significant that oak predominates ", (Oak, of course, 
was the Druids' sacred tree,) Them is Hemes oak at Windsor. 

5l Bernard, we are tokJ, when contemplating the decoration of 
die Qimiac churches was agliast at the " fantastic monsters" in 
the cloisters, and blushed for these “ absurdities ”, He declared that 
they were dangerous, attracting the soul and hindering meditation 
upon the will of God. Perl 14 ps be had some inkling of paganism 
among them. 

One of Lady Raglan’s illustrations, from the font of SL Whole's 
Church, Newport, Mon,, shows a foliate mask which is definitely 
homed, and has great whorls of foliage coining from its mouth. 
Another mask, from the cloisters of Mon Majour, near Arles, 
f-rantre, which also illustrates this article, shows high, pointed 
cars, reminiscent of horns, and a heard and moustache, as well as 
the usual foliage. There is a mask similar to this on the outside 
of Salisbury Cathedral, near one of the entrances. 

A very lively misericord from Lincoln Cathedral, which Lady 
Raglan illustrates, shows not only oak leaves as foliage adorn- 
meat, but also acorns, Another, from the Chapter House at South- 
well Minster, has foliage which looks like hawthorn to flower. Il 
was necessary for the person taking the part of "Jack in the 
Green " in die May Day procession to make a small hole in the 
erection of green boughs that covered him, to be able to see his 
way, and this little figure from Southwell Minster appears to be 
doing exactly that. 

It is notable that a number of these foliate masks have the 
tongue protruding. Lady Raglan suggests that the original ’* Green 
Man ’’ may have been the Divine King, and was perhaps sacrificed 
by hanging, the green garland itself being later hung up in his 
place, as at Castleton in Derbyshire, where it is suspended on the 
church tower after the May Day procession is over. However, it 
occurs to me that the motive of the protruding tongue may be 
the schoolboy one of derision (perhaps at the solemn edifice in 
which he finds himself?) as the examples she shows look quite 
cheerful and far from dead, To stick out the tongue was originally 
a phallic gesture. 

Lady Raglan says, 

Tbe fact is that unofficial pasannm lublinmj Tide hy side wiih the 
official religion. and thin explains the pretence of out oikii Man 
in a church window with ihe Virgin beside him and below him the 
eun Thii cjftraiir.Iir,,\ry figure nay be Ken in mediaeval stained al«* 
»! the elsurch of St. Mary Roidifte at Bristol, lie is crowned, and h 
would seem that to the anint who nude the window, and presumably 
alao to 1 be priests who ordered it, he wm equally venerable wills the 
Vkfin. 
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It would certainly appear in this instance that he was regarded 
as a sacred being, and some at least of the worshippers may have 
accepted the picture of the Virgin as a representation of the Great 
Mother upon which the priests had put dothes. 

On a roof bos* at Fershore (Worcs }, too. the foliate head wears 
a crown. 

In the Notes at the end of M D Anderson's book, Looking for 
History in British Churches, it is slated: 

E&iunplea erf the foliated tttiik an he ifln besiej): Beverley 
CVaries], SL Mary*; Boxgrove (Stum); Canterbury Ciihedraf; 
Ceojmbury (Sdrocrstt); Ely Ctlhcdnl; Exeter Cathedral; Kbp 
Nyiupmn (Devon): Hereford Cathedral; Norwich OLbedraJ; Pitting- 
too (York*): Penhore (Wore*): Sherborne Abbey (Donet); T<r*k«- 
bury (titiw); Warming:cm (NorthanU)- Winchester Cathedral: and 
Worcester Cathedral, All these examples are ii Imitated is Mr. C. J P 
CaveY book on Bowes. The foliated mask also appear* frequently 
in iTtisesicafJs u, for in*tanee. at King'* Lynn, St Margatel'i; 
Coventry, Holy Trinity: Wingham (Kent); Lincoln Cathedra}. 

I have found, too, a beautiful example of the 11 Green Man " 
among the elaborate decoration of art illuminated manuscript in 
the British Museum (B.M. Egerton M.S. 3277, f. 126 b.) This 
is a page from a Psalter and Book of Hours, illuminated, perhaps, 
hy an East Anglian artist, for Humfrey dc Bohun, 7th Earl of 
Hereford id, 1373), and his daughter Mary (d. 1354), first wife of 
Henry IV. A reproduction of this page in colour appeared in the 
Christmas number of 7V»e Sphere in 1954, as one of the illustra¬ 
tions to an article, " The Beauty of Mediaeval Illuminated Manu¬ 
scripts ”, by Julian Brown. 

Another form in which the Old God managed to get himself 
into the fabric or an English church is that sculpture described by 
Baring-Gould as being carved in granite over the porch of Sheep* 
star church in Devon, namely a skull with ears of com issuing 
from the mouth and eyes. When in their ceremonies there was no 
man of sufficient rank present to represent the God. in the old 
days the witches symbolised his presence by a skull and cross bones 
placed upon their altar at the Sabbats. 

It occurs to me that this practice may be the origin of the many 
legends of " Screaming Skulls The general form of the " Scream¬ 
ing skull** legend is that a skull is preserved in some old house, 
anil that any attempt to remove it is immediately followed by 
unearthly screaming, and sometimes by storms and ** Poltergeist " 
disturbances. Legends of this type exist at AmbJeside in the Lake 
District: at Wardley Hall in Lancashire; at Bettiscombe farmstead 
near Bcidport in Dorset; at Warbteton Priory, Sussex; at a farm¬ 
house at Chilton Cantelo, in Somerset; at Tremarrow. in Cornwall; 
and at Burton Agnes Hal), between Bridlington and Driffield. This 
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curious pattern of " haunting " looks as if cither the realm* of 
spookery are somewhat uninventive, ami liic inhabitants thereof 
keep repealing themselves, or else that there existed an ancient 
custom of keeping in various places, with great reverence, a skull, 
which was regarded with such superstitious awe that supernatural 
disturbances were expected to follow' its removal: and that in later 
days, when the original reason for this reverence and awe had 
been forgotten, roman tic stories were invented to account for it. 

While upon the subject of sculptures of the Old God in churches 
wc must not forget the famous “ Lincoln Imp ", who squats upon 
a spandrel on the north side—^rie “Devil's side"-—of Lincoln 
Cathedral He is unequivocally homed and hairy, but bears a 
human face with a broad grin, which consorts well with his 
nonelialiim attitude of one leg crossed over the other. A better 
figure, for the period, of the Old Horned God it would be hard 
to rind 

Another way in which the British craftsmen of old days pre¬ 
served the signs and symbols of the Old Religion was by their so- 
called “ Masons' Marks " with which they used to mark the stones 
they worked. When I wrote my little historical novel. High Magic'* 
.did. 1 had tlie dust-jacket or it adorned with a few witch signs, 
i have recently Ijecn given a cast of a ” Mason s Mark " from a 
slons in the archway of the south door of the very old church 
at Brambcr. in Sussex. It is identical with one of the signs given 
on the dust-jacket of High Magic's Aid, 

The sign of the Pentagram, too, is found as a “ Mason’s Mari. 
One such is upon the south doorway of Nutfield Church, in Surrey, 
and is illustrated in Old English Churches, by George Clinch. 
F G S. fL. lipcoti Gill, 1902.) GraiM, I have been told, are often 
found within old churches near the north door—the paean " Devil’s 
Door". I have tried in this chapter to cite enough examples of 
pagan signs in churches to prove my case. It is my hope that it 
may be taken as a first rough sketch of an interesting hoe of 
research, which other students will take up 

Not only, however, did the mediaeval craftsmen work the 
symbols of their private beliefs into the fabric of the buildings 
which they helped to erect; they also included criticisms, scathing 
to the point of obscenity, of the ecclesiastics they were working 
for, T. Clifton Longworth, in his book. The Devil j Monk Would 
Be. gives description* and photograph* oF the most extraordinary 
carvings, mostly satires an the clergy, including the well-known 
one of a fox-priest in ;i pulpit preaching to a congregation of 
geese, and similar subjects. Can we really believe that these 
carvings were executed by devout Christians? The carvings are 
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a mute witness of something at least curious in the relations 
between the working man who made the great cathedrals, and 
their ecclesiastical masters; many of ihcm have now been removed 
or covered up. though others are still in diu in odd comers of the 
most dignified and sacred edifices. 

For instance, Lungwortl) gives an illustration of a carving in 
St. Davids cathedral which shows a cowled fox giving the Host 
to a human-headed goose; and lie states there are few ancient sets 
of misericords which do not include the figure of a fox in the 
pulpit preaching to geese. 

In Worcester cathedral a vested fox is shown giving absolution 
to a kneeling sheep; and in Chester Cathedral a fox in clerical 
habit is shown at a sly assignation with a young woman in a wood. 
Do not these show' a spirit of “ Anii-ckritism " to say the least! 
“ Another scene portrays a devil wheeling a barrow load of monks 
to hell; they are accompanied by a fox with a stolen goose in his 
mouth." 

Many of the queer old carvings in mediaeval churches are, of 
course, simply examples of the Rabelaisian humour of the times; 
but it is a humour which, we may fed, has a distinct tang of 
paganism in it. Further details of such carvings may be found in 
Longworth’s book, already mentioned, and it) Lei lhem.es dt 
L'Art Chretien, by Dr G. J. Witkowski (Paris. 1921). Many of 
them are of such a nature as to be unsuitable for description in a 
book intended, as this is, for the general reader- and as ornaments 
in a church they are, to put it ntiklly, surprising. Anyone who 
reproduced (ban nowadays, or even described them in plain 
language, would soon had himself in {ail for obscenity, together 
with his unfortunate publishers and the booksellers who Stocked 
his works; yet we are seriously asked by some commentators to 
believe that they were authorised by Bishops and clerics to improve 
the minds of ihcir congregations! Some people hare no sense of 
humour. 

May we theorise that some, at least, of these extraordinary 
sculptures were the wordless protest of the members of the Old 
Religion, who were allowed to adorn no places of worship save 
those of the Christian Church; ami who, not being permitted to 
carve shrines for the Old Gods, yet placed their emblems where 
they could in places where they were now compelled by taw to 
worship, even though such emblems might be no more than a 
scratched pentagram or a " Mason's Mark ‘7 

“The Promised Crly.” This is a phrase which strikes a note in 
many people's minds, arousing thoughts of a Heavenly Jerusalem, 
built of precious stones. Where one wears gorgeous robe* and a 
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goJt!en crown, and does nothing but play a Golden Harp aH day 
(and presumably, all night) long and is not forced to do any work. 
All races seem to have visions of something similar to this. The 
Chinese have tales of such a city; it is the basis of all their secret 
societies. 

I7ie Christian type is descended tn>m the days when Christianity 
was a Secret Society, organised in small cells. They obtained their 
recruits by promises of '* 6c faithful, nnd you will eventually be 
taken to tins Heavenly Gty; if not now, well, at the end of life. 
Continue to be obedient to us. and when you die you will go to 
Glory. Bui to the average man this is 11 Cloud Cuckoo Laud 
he wants somewhere where he can go at once, if only temporarily. 
Somewhere where he coo throw oil all the cares and frustrations 
of this life, even if it is for a few hour; only, 

flic truly religious of ad faiths possibly aitain this, or some- 
thing like iL by prayer. The opium vmoker and lire taker of hashish 
can usually attain this at will; at least at first tprovided they can 
get what drugs they rctjuire.i Some drunkards do so for a short 
time, but ‘ pink elephants" have a way of spoiling this type of 
Promised City. The anardlists ut the 1Oth century 1 thought they 
could attain it by abolishing all Governments, when each man 
could do as he wished. But, unfortunately, so many of them wished 
to call attention io (heir views by following the example of the 
Irish dynamiters, throwing bombs in crowded places, and murder¬ 
ing kings and presidents So the non-anarchists did as thev wished, 
and executed a few anarchists. The bin Aleister Crowley tousdit 
bis disciples to bleat. " Do what thou wilt shall be the whole of 
the law Too late they found that this meant in practice, “Do 
wliat Aldstcr Crowley wills shall be the whole of the law," 

Mu- h is the Lie Henry ford is said to have declared. " Every 
purchaser of our next year's model can have a cur of whatever 
colour he chooses, provided be chooses black," Sprague tie Camp 
wrote a very funny story of a " Heavenly City " where everyone 
bocame what he wished to be. His hero found himself there 
dressed as a dashing cavalier of the J 1 Artagnun type, but with vague 
ideas of how a cavalier should dash because most of his neighbours 
were dressed in plate armour, or else as Wagnerian heroes, in bear¬ 
skins, with huge swords Most of the girls were movie 
producers' ideas of Egyptian princesses; uli the men were 
hand to me, ail the women surpassingly beautiful. But the 
trouble was where to stay, and where to eat. Because 
the very few people who imagined themselves hotel-keepers 
thought themselves of the Western kind, who ran q fofjr 
boteb with a six-shooter in each hand, with which they settled all 
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complaints. And ilie only people who fancied themselves as barmen 
thought of themselves as ‘■keeping order” by throwiug bottles at 
their customers heads Also there were many cowboys who 
imagined themselves shooting out the lights, but nobody who 
thought of " mending them.” There were large numbers of Inter* 
planetary Patrol men. bur no Interplanetary traffic, fw a nse , 
though there were many designers of Interplanetary spaceships, 
there was no one who fancied the donkey work of building t fy-™ 
There were numberless harem beauties. No one, however, 
regarded himself rich enough to keep a harem. There were 
beautiful spies, and bearded communists everywhere. In fact, it 
was the very place to keep away from. Because of the fact, what 
you wish must always be conditioned by the doings of the people 
around you. Now this was very clearly pointed out by some of 
the early Christian writers, who bdieved that, among the most 
wonderful joys of heaven was looking over die walls at the people 
you saw heing tortured in Hell. The Inquisition also saw glimpses 
of the Promised City, and disliked what ihey beheld. For they 
complained bitterly. " The Basques, man. woman and child, talked 
of nothing but die Last Sabbat, and thought of nothing bui the 
next one." And ibey pointed out ihe truth, that in all men there 
is ihe dream of a secret place where they can be happy, if only 
for a time, where for a short while ar least they may know " the 
Joy that passed) all under standing” Where there were no ill 
effects, as by the use of drugs It is no “ Religious Ecstasy "* which 
may only be experienced, if at all. once in a life-time; but some* 
where on this eanh as ihe Basques did of old. ” You may wish to 
talk of nothing but the last meeting, and long for nothing save the 
next." It h what the “ Wici " suffered torture and death for rather 
than give up. It is the foretaste of the " Promised Gty ” which we 
may now enter today—the " Witches* OrcJe." 
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Chapter XIII. 

THE BLACK MASS. 

r HAVE prevkmsly. in the chapter headed 11 Magic Thinking”. 

remarked Urn then: was (and is} a type of magic which h 
Judeo-Otristian in phraseology and in theological outltxik, and 
that tbi& type of magic was practised by priests among others; 
namely, that magic which sleeks to invoke God and His angels 
fio tiie case of the OabalaJi), or God the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. Chris*. the Virgin, and [lie Saints I'm the ease of Christian¬ 
ised rituals), to give the practitioner power over demons, in order 
to compel the latter to carry' out his wishes. J have also pointed 
out in what way this type of ceremonial magic differs from wiich- 
crafL Nevertheless, many writers about witchcraft accuse witches 
of performing perverted Christian ceremonies, notably a mockery 
of lhc Mass, which they call "the Black Mass". Hence* in this 
chapter I propose to enquire into what the Black Mass rally was 
(and for all 1 know, is}- who were the people who really performed 
such a ceremony: and what was the psychology of that state of 
mind which gave rise to it 

The Gritnofres have been often described as books of Satanism, 
and con s equ en tly people who have never seen one have been led 
to believe that these biXJks enjoin the worship of Satan: nothing 
could be further from the truih, us the most cursory examination 
Uf thcTD will reveal, i VVc have a considerable number of them in 
this Museum, both printed and in manuscript, The general reader 
will be able to find extracts from the most important gri moires ill 
The Book of Ceremonial Stupe, by Arthur Edward Waite), The 
theology of the grime sires is of the most orthodox. God a ml His 
angels, Cfarisi and the saints, reign above: the devil and his angels 
reign below Hie former are invoked that is prayed to attend; die 
latter are evoked, ihai is forced to appear, by the power of Lhc 
former. This conception was elaborated in former times in the 
most meticulous way, For instance, about 1383 Johann Wcyer 
published, in his Pseudamonarchitt Doemonum, a detailed account 
of the hierarchy of hell, which was divided into Kings, Marquises, 
Dukes, Princes, tic , tit., each of which had legions of minor 
devils subject to him, to the number of seven millions odd. He 
seems to have believed this, but H C. Lea suggests that Wcyer > 
motive in publishing dm [realise was to illustrate the follies of 
superstition then current among priests about the powers of 
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demon*. In a note. Mr. Lea’s editor* Ptofessot Arthur C. Howknd, 

says* 

It indite* a amcnti tm* of tftlftfl situt the wocaiion of theac 
ti addressed in the name of ihc Trinity* to Join Oiriat, pz*yi ug 
him by thn menu of ihe Virgin and iainu la fruit dmne fum-es 1 over 
ill spirits. $o tbil whiMtiaocvsr the adept call* shat] it nnce 

appear and perform hit mid without injuring or friglitentaf him. 

1 suppose the routing nf this wm tlml if. ai tmivcna-lly believed 
Clod had petd the power to Solomon over evil (jam* ihw hoi 
no rajKsn why he should not do to to any <me else who tougfrk If. 

this was virtually whit Ibe exorcists were doing every day 
The ihcpIngjaiEt uniYmaliy held that there waa no tin in commindjnss 
demur*. though it *ut hefetiod to supplicate them, ond thiii this 
fomuiEa eluded the laws against and lortcry In tact, it was 

only the aaaumpiNsn by a layman of die power -of the tied, 

in later limes, however, after the Reformation, this kind of 
mag ic was also condemned, as we read that according to the 
secular jurists, the possession of books of ceremonial magic of 
this nature was evidence sufficient to bring one to torture and the 
stake. But in earlier times, as we have seen, the distinction was 
drawn; the ceremonial magician, who was often a priest, was more 
or less licit m the eyes of the Church because he " commanded 
demons ": the witch, however, who proyed to the Old Gods, was 
condemned, as this was held to be “ supplicating demons ". 

Much has been made in recent years by such writers as Hugh 
Ross Williamson and H T. F, Rhodes of the concept of 
** Dualism ”, meaning that idea which divides the Universe between 
a good God and an evil God. or “ Satan ", between w hom eternal 
war is waged Valuable as the researches of both lliecc authors 
arc. I must beg to differ from them upon some important points. 
Thcv hold die idea that this Dualism is an important (actor in the 
development of the witch cull, nod with this I cannot agree, 
because both have the orthodox conception that Sawn was the 
deity the witches worshipped, and from what I know this is not 
so. The people who ascribe powers to Satan which are almost 
the equal of those of God are Christians, whether orthodox or 
unorthodox. The paganism from which the witch cult is descended 
did not do so. 

What did pagan mm teach about the origin of evil? This, of 
course, depends upon what one means by ** paganism ". The only 
kinds of paganism with which we are concerned here are those 
winch may have had sonic influence upon the witch cult. Druid ism. 
the religion of the Celts, had no doctrine of an evil deity opposed 
to the God of Good. There is no evidence that the religion of 
the Great Mother Goddess or tlw old Hunting God had any con* 
cepikm of a supernatural author of all evil. And what of the 
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Mystery Cults of the ancient world: have we any wav of ascertain¬ 
ing what the Mysteries taught about the origin*of evil? 

Fortunately we Lave. In the 4ih Century A.D.. when paganism 
was engaged in a fierce struggle with the new creed of Clirisiianity. 
Sallustius. who was a close personal friend of the Emperor Julian 
(called the Apostate because lie tried to restore the old religion), 
wrote a treatise called Peri Them kai Kotmou. About the Gods 
and the World. It is probable that this treatise was a kind of 
manifesto of the highest type of paganism prevailing at thui time, 
anti it is evident that its author was an initiate of the Mysteries. 

The treatise is printed in the third volume of Muliaeh's 
i rtigmento Pfulosophorum; apart from that, before Gilbert Murray 
published a full translation of it as an Appendix to his Five stoges 
of Greek Religion. the only edition of it which was generally 
accessible, and that rarely, was one published by Allatius in 1539. 
Professor Murray says of it that it " may be said to constitute 
something like an authoritative Fagan creed." 

^iih regard to the myths of the Gods, Sallustius says, “ For one 
naav call the World a Myth, in which bodies and things are visible, 
but souls and minds hidden ” Hence myths are a means of teach¬ 
ing people divine truths. ", . . The myths state the existence of 
Gods to all, but who and wliat they are only to those who can 
understand" 


Sallustius* strong belief not only in Ute survival of bodily death, 
but m the continued activity and interest of those souls who have 
beyond earth in benefiting hu man in.- is evidenced by his 
remark. May these explanations of the myths find favour in the 
eyes of the C«xis themselves and the souls of those who wrote the 
myths." 

He says, It is proper to the First Cause to be Onc^for unity 
precedes multitude-, and to surpass nil things in power and good¬ 
ness. OjaJtequcntly all things must partake of it. For owing to its 
power nothin^ else can hinder it, and owing to its goodness it will 
not hold itseff apart . , After this inexpressible Power come the 

orders of the Gods. Of the Gods some are of the world Cosmic, 
and some above the world. Hypcitosmfe ** 

Sallustius positively denies the existence of a Power of Evil, or 
even of evil spirits, in the sense that they are " devils **_ He says. 

5^^"“ P** 1 ” d *“*>"« all liungi how do evils atm 
perhap. « n tetfer tint 10 stale the feet Hut. the 
feodi befag food and mating all ihiti**. there h no positive evil, 

tJ? b> 7 bltn l c S’® 1 * 1 ; I«m « darkness ilwlf does nor exist, 

brn oiity cemes tboui by absence pi light 

JL Et 3"^ H «** «th« in t.nd* or mind, or snub or 

froditx l( ifari not Mnt m any God. tm all God i, good. If any can 
■peats 01 i bad muui , he nicssu a mind without mind. If of a 
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basl soul. ho wilt mnJet resit inferior re body, for nrt body in itreJF 
is eri! If he *»re that Evil Ji made up of soul and body fefMa»r. 
it it abimrd ihai tepanilcly the; shout J net bo evil, bm touted «Knuld 

it ii will that iher? *te evil (pirim if they have their 
povhtr from litc Cedi, drey cannot be evil; if from clie-a-here, the 
God* do not male all things If they ilo not mike ill thing*, inert 
cither they wish in *nd cannot. or they can anil do not wish, reiuicr 
of which It consistent with the idea td God- We may tec, therefore, 
from these atguTTients, that I here it ft» posilive evil tn lire world 
It t» in the activities uf men that the evils appear, ami ih.n nit tn 
ail men nor always. And as to these, if men tinned for (he sake of 
evil. Nature iuelf would be evil But ii ihe adulterer think! l«s 
adultem bad bur his pleasure good, irwl the murderer think* ihe 
murder had tm! the money lie gets by it good, ind the man who does 
evil lo an enemy thinks ihm to da evil is bad but to punish his enemy 
good, and if ihe soul commits all its tins in ihat ■way, then the evils 
are done far the vske of goodness tin the Hftie way, m m 

riven plane light do« no! Mill, there comet darfcsusi, whidi has no 
noritive existence, i The soul srti therefore became, udtilt s=mina it 
Itood it makes mistake* ihout the bcmmI, heeause it r* eret Primary 
Essence. And we aae many things dune by the Gods to prevent it from 
making rnistakw and to heal ihcm when it Sm made Wem Arts and 
sciences eune* atii prayers, sacrifices and uulialinns, jaws ami eon- 
tiitmiora judgments and nunishmenii. »U came into existence for the 
take of preventing souls from sinnfng: and when rhev are fern rafia 
from the body Gods and spirits o( puniwalioo diamse I Item of ther 
aim. 

Then SaUusiius goes on to explain tlw inner meaning ot religious 
rituals, in his section headed, “ In *lhU on*:, though the Ocds 
never ebangc. they arc *aid to be nuide angry and appfiascu," He 
says, 

lr is impious (o suppove that the Div-me it i fleeted fur good ot il 
by bum an linings die Gods are always good and always du good 
iid never ha nil. being always In ths nme state and like rhemttlvH 
The -ruth simply i» that. when « *« S^ ; ™ ^ 

bv out likeness to them; when bad- «t i« wpinted hum them by 
our imlikents* And when wc live accreding to virtue wo ding to the 
(iodj and when sc become eril wc make the Guds our raonw-; 
not beam* llwy *re angered against u*. but because mir uni prevent 
Ike light of ihe Gods from ihtmjjg upon ua and put us in commumtua 
wtth vnint^ Art' punijihpncnt. mud il by prmytn anii t^cofrecs lirsJ 
(ofW™ of dm. we do not append or change the ciods, but 
whit we do and by our 1 timing towards the Divine we heal our own 
badnes. and re enjoy again lht goodness of H* Go* lo say that 
God turns away from the evil u Idee saying that the sun hula himself 
from the blind. 


“ Thi.v mlvt* the question a haul sacrifices and ether rites. per- 
Formed to the Godt Fhc divine iivclf iv w iifsout needs, and die 
worship is paid far our own benefit. The providcrum of the GotJ>. 
rericbes cverywba*. nnd needs only some congruify for its ncep- 
litin/' (Compare with die wilcbes' idea Hut man had to do some¬ 
thing to *' build a bridge ", so to speak, between himself and ihe 
G*nSv> He eoiitiuuci. Fmm all these tilings the GtaJs join 
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Urttitlng; what gnus could there be to God? It is wo who gain some 
Ainiinunicaiinm with them," 

"Nor*" he says, 11 need ihe fact that rejections of God have 
tafcai place in certain parts of the earth and will often take place 
hereafter disturb the mind of (be wise: both because these things 
do not affect the Gods, just as we say that worship did not benefit 
them; and because Lhe soul, being of middle essence, cannot a!wavs 
be right. 

H c reveals very dearly his belief in the doctrines of Reincarna¬ 
tion and Karma when he goes on to say. 

It b am unlikely, too, that die repaid of God li * fciml of 
pimiEhroeni; wc may wdl believe thai iho*s who knew the Gods and 
n£^mcd shem in one life may to an&Uicr life be deprived of she 
ikimwledgc of them all of ether. Abo ihw who wonJitpptd [heir 
own ktrtp ai Gud* hivt deserved a# Ihear puiuthmem n> lose ill 
i_iiov Jedgc of God. 

ibis belief is farther elaborated when he speaks of the traps* 
migration of souls. 

If the ir^Uiunigratlofi of a soul luXea place into ft rational being, 
it limply become ^ the aoul af lhi( body, Bui if toe totil mignilA into 
m . brui* betn, It foJhiR'i the body outiide, as a guardian spirit follows 
* m an. For there could new be 4 rational soul to an irrational luting. 

(Note the belief in what today would be called " Spirit 
Guides also, he evidently does not think that a human soul 
cOLiid literally transmigrate into an animal, however brutal and 
debased it hud become, and believers m reinimmatiLin to-day 
generally take this view also.) 

Hae tr^mmigJalton M smili can be proved from the inng^niTal 
Ullidionj 11 f pcrvi^ria, For why are *amt born hlmd. otlvm paralytic; 
other* Wish some iicLpfcu to the joiti Etself? Again. it ia ihe zmiujal 
ETuty me touts to dn their wort in the body: are we 10 suppose Unit 
when once they leave ihe body they ipend ill eternity in idleness? 

p Souls that have lived in virtue are in general liappy ”, be says, 
“and when separated from the irrational part of their nature, and 
m;idc clean from all mailer, have communion with the Gods mi 
join them in the governing of the whole world/ 11 Here he is 
evidaill) speaking of those who have progressed to the point where 
they will have no further need for reincarnation on earth But he 
does not use the promise of Heaven or the threat of Hell as a 
mcam of making people good, for he continues: 

" Yet even il none of tin* happmeu fdl to ihcir lot, vi-rauc ilfttEf, 
inti toe joy and glory <A vimrc_ *ml the life that Is subject to no 
frk-f - -id no maucr are moogfa id wk happy tfjcflw who havt *sf 
ifisiKetvei iy bve accoftimg to vimis and have achieved it.’ 1 
Now; the thing that will, 1 think, strike most the consciousness 
of ihe reader who is welt versed in the teaching of the higher 
types of spiritualist and occult circles generally h iu>i the antJi|uity 
of Uub. leatfiuig of Sallustim. hut il* .viartiing modernity. It might 
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have been spoken yesterday Further, it might have been spoken 
at a. witch meeting, at au\ time, as a genera] statement of their 
creed; and it will be seen that there is no room in ft {of any 
"worship of the Evil principle ". 0! course, not all of SuJLustius 
teaching stands up so wdl to the passing of time, for instance, he 
had the idea that the earth was the centre of the Cosmos; but the 
spirit of his teaching* the spirit of the Mysteries of his day, which 
is also the spirit of ehe beliefs of the witch cult, is timeless 
Very truly does Professor Murray say, 

In part uutui£tiv*ly, In part aupcrficEally and letf-conidoaiJy, each 
flCRcniior of fnankind mptiixai th« l&sc The grown nun rurm 

from I ho Eixhti that wera ihnut upon his eyes in childhood. She ion 
thriip hi* shoulders Al ihe watchword* ij^t thrilled hu father, and with 
varying deg ft ei of jeiisitivw^ nr diillnts^, of tulier or metis Jiag- 
mentary MpeJioiee; writci cnii Jut hEmadf ihc (nMiiiscnpi of his creed. 
Yef, even !oi ihe wildcat or bravest rebel, that manuscript u only 
• paUnipiMi. Ort the surface all ii new writing. dean arid 4df-a»crUvc. 
UodOTcalh. dim bin indelible, in ihe very fibre* uf the parchment, 
lie the cti&ractcra ef many UKiail jujrifiliatii and mpium md b&UlM 
which hia con*dou4 mind hi* resected or utterly for^uen. And fetf- 
gottDii ihinga, if there be real life m ihem, will HHnfrimri return out 
ol tins duai T vivid In help MIU in ihe forward groping of humanity. 

To return to the theory advanced by Hugh Ro$s Wilibmsoti 
and H T. F. Rhodes that the concept of Dualism has influenced 
the witch cult, the suggestion lias Iwen put forward by these 
writers, especially the latter, that the sect of Christian heretics 
known as the Olhari or Albigenses was closely associated with 
the witch eulu that these heretics ltdd the conception of Dualism, 
and that they celebrated a kind of " Vain Observance ^ of the 
Cliristiurt Mass as a form of defiance, or perhaps of inverted 
salutation, of the God of the Christians, whom they regarded as 
the Evil Principle; and that this was the origin of the 11 Black 
Mass" that the witch cull is alleged to perform 
The works of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Williamson are scholarly and 
of great interest; but I submit that upon this poim they have been 
misled, i propose to examine, therefore, who the Gathari really 
were and what they really taught 
The Catharisi heresy is thought to have made its first appearance 
in the early pan of the lOth Century A.D * in the Balkan peninsula. 
From there it spread rapidly, as usual along the trade routes. 
By the 11th Cento ry k had spread across Macedonia, Thrace, 
Asia Minor, Greet*. and through Bosnia and Dalmaib into Italy* 
and thence into France, and through Hungary into Germany, By 
the beginning of the 12th Century it had developed into a complete 
system of failh ami conduct which differed in important uays from 
orthodox Chdstkniiy. 

It stemmed originally from Majuduttunt* and seems to have 
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been preached in the Balkans by F&ulicians. a iieretical G iris ban 
sceL which was descended from the Maniehecs, who held the 
philosophy of Dutdism. One of the reasons for its popularity was 
(fiat these preachers held their services in the common tongue of 
the people, as opposed to Lite orthodox practice of holding services 
in Latin, Q was opposed to Papal Christianity, and, like so many 
rehgious movements, proclaimed itself to be ■' the only true 
Christian Church". 

In some respects, the Cut hart were ahead of their time. They 
believed that all men would eventually be " saved ", and denied 
the doctrines of " Hell " and " eternal damnation ", saying I hat 
these were incompatible with the goodness of Cod. They also 
realised that the cruel God of the Old Testament was an unworthy 
representation of the Deity, and indeed went so far as to say that 
he was so full of bad passions and injustice that he musl be the 
Bad God, and not the God of Good. They did rot regard Jesus 
os God Incarnate, but as it good man whom God had vent upon 
a special mission to earth; not to redeem people by vicariously 
dying for them, but to teach them the way to live. 

They believed In reincarnation, and lurid that by this means all 
would eventually become perfect, but that men could shorten the 
mini her of incarnations they would have to undergo by making 
on effort to live as Jesus taught. 

They absolutely denied the validity of the sacraments as adminis¬ 
tered by the Roman Church, saying that no sacrament could be 
v alid unless It was administered by a priest who was a good and 
holy man, and hence fit to administer it, and unless the recipient 
of it was in such a state of spiritual awareness that he could filly 
receive it, This was absolutely contrary to the Roman teaching 
that so long as a man was an ordained priest his moral character 
mattered nothing; the sacraments he administered were automatic* 
ally valid. St was this denial of the orthodox Church's claim, 
especially with regard to the Moss, that caused the Gtlhuri to he 
so bitterly persecuted and so savagely put down. 

But the most individual and curious of their teachings was that 
based upon the concept of Dualism They said that the material 
world, being imperfect, could not have been created by the Good 
God. who was perfect. Hence it must have been created by the 
Evil God! They held the concept that there wan not one God. but 
two: one good and the other evil. They said that the Good God 
had no concern with the world of matter at all, save to redeem 
mot’s souls from it as soon as possible. Only the Good God's 
world—the Heaven-world—was real and eternal. The world of 
malice was evil, illusive, and transitory. (One may detect in the 
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Oiharixj teaching sonic strange echoes, of Buddhism, and the life 
of the Catiiar ** Perfect! ** reminds one irresistibly of the Buddhist 
Stingtoi; sufficient, indeed, to make one wonder if Caiharism could 
be the remote descendant, curiously transformed, of one of tliose 
Buddhist missions dispatched by King Asoka to, among other 
places, the Near East, whence the Cathariil heresy first arose and 
where if lingered longest.) 

The Cuban accounted for man’s place in nature, and his 
possession of a material body, by asserting that the Evil God had 
seduced a large number of the angels of heaven to separate them¬ 
selves from the Good God, and that they had thus “ fallen ”, and 
become ensnared in the Evil God’s realm, the world of matter. 
Hie Good God had permitted them to exile themselves, but hod 
decreed that the snare of the Evil One should become the instru¬ 
ment of their redemption, by means of reincarnation, until they 
won back again to their original state of blessedness and purity. 
1*hese fallen angels were the human race. Hence, the Gathers said, 
mankind’s proper course was to separate themselves as much as 
possible from the world of matter, and strive only to return to their 
original purity. From this doctrine tlscy took their name: theirs was 
the religion or otf/rurrij. a Greek word meaning '* purification ", 

From this doctrine, too, they derived their teachings of an 
extreme asceticism. They might own no property; but hekl all 
material goods in common, and laid out such wealth as they bui 
upon relieving the sick ami poor. They built no churches; all the 
Vatican’s pomp and display, they said, was a delusion of the Evil 
God. They met where they could, sometimes in the open air. Their 
services were very simple, and their main sacrament, the C&nxola- 
nKnlum , was intended lo bring about the union, or rather re-union, 
of man with his Higher Self. This they called " the Baptism of 
the Holy Ghost ”, and one who had received it was from thence¬ 
forward vowed to 3 life of the most extreme asceticism, and 
complete withdrawal from all earthly ties. These ascetics were 
known as “ Perfect! ", and they seemed to have lived much as the 
early Buddhist monks, and, like them, to have been regarded with 
much reverence by the common people, who contrasted their lives 
of poverty, celibacy; good works, and continual prayer, f ating, 
and preaching with those of the ordinary clergy, who were often 
luxurious, lecherous and venal. 

There were few PerfecU, because there were few men or women 
(for the Cat bars admitted both sexes), who could stand such a 
life of complete poverty and self-abnegation; there were, however, 
many " credcntcs " or ** believers ", who followed and supported 
them. These vrcdcnles were permitted a certain amount of worldly 
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ties, but it was understood that they should endeavour 10 progress 
towards the reception of the Consolameiuum. and complete 
emancipation from the material world. 

The Cathars held seven things to be mortal sins; the possession 
of property; communication with worldly people, except to convert 
them; idling anything but the truth, at whatever cost; the slaying 
of another human being, upon any pretext, including those of war 
or judicial execution; the killing of any animals, other than 
reptiles or fishes; the eating of animal ttesh. and sexual inter¬ 
course. whether ilir latter were for procreation or merely for 
gratification of desire, because this was the means whereby the 
Evil God maintained his world of matter, and kept human souls 
imprisoned in it. 

It will be readily seen that this is a very different creed from 
that of the witch cult. There arc some superficial resemblances, 
in that both believed in reincarnation, met in the open air or to 
obscure places, and that the Catharist Perfect! had a girdle con¬ 
sisting of a sacred cord; yet the main doctrine of the Cathari is 
diametrically opposed to the witch cult's main tenet, namely the 
worship of fertility, and: hence the sac red ness of sex. 

How 4 , then, did the Cathars come in any way to be associated 
with witches? The old proverb says that ” Misfortune mates 
strange bedfellows In order to discredit them, the official propa¬ 
ganda of the Church spread abioad the same su>rie$ of “hideous 
orgies", “obscene riles", etc., etc., about the Cathari as it did 
about the witches, the Sredwgcr, the Waldenses. and the Knights 
Templars, about anyone, in fact, with whom it disagreed Martin 
Luther, for instance, is seriously staled by some of those writers 
who profess to expound '* the horrors of the Sabbat " to have been 
the result of his mother's liaison with an incubus demon! 

The preaching of the Cathars was a considerable lhom in the 
side of the Church, especially when they denied the validity of 
I he Church's sacraments. This struck right at the heart of the 
Church's authority, and so influential did the Cathars become in 
Southern France, in that region known loosely as Languedoc, that, 
having failed to overcome the heresy by means of missionaries. 
Pope Innocent 111, io J207, preached a Crusade against the 
” Albigeuses ”, a* they were called (after the French town of All)i. 
which wax one of their cealefi). All who would join the crusade 
were promised the same remission of sins as they would gun by 
crusading in Palestine. 

The nobles of Languedoc, however, resitted the invaders by 
force, and sought to protect the Cathars by giving ihcm refuge 
in their cattles; but they were overwhelmed by the superior 
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numbers of those who had answered the Pope's cal), anxious for 
blessing and greedy for loot The crusading army was under the 
supremo command of ArnauU, the Papal Legale, and when it 
stormed and captured the town of Bezier* he was asked what was 
to be done with the in h abitant*, and how the faithful were to be 
distinguished from the heretics. He replied, '* Kill them all; Clod 
will know His own.” The charitable request was complied with; 
die inhabitants of Bfaicrs were massacred and the town was pillaged 
and burnt. Similar treatment was meted out to Carcassonne. 
Remembering Beziers, the bulk of the inhabitants Red. though 
some of them were captured, and of these fifty were banged and 
four hundred burned alive. The town was pillaged, bill not burnt 
as it was needed to lodge the army. 

These horrors were but the first of many: the Holy War dragged 
on its wretched course for nearly twenty years, with war’s usual 
consequences of devastation and ruin. As a direct result of the 
struggle against the supporters of die Gubars, the inquisition 
came into existence, when ia 1232 Pope Gregory IX transferred 
nil inquisitorial powers upon the Order of Dominicans, and a few* 
years later extended the same powers and privileges to the Francis- 
cam This episode in history has been described by Paul Daniel 
Alphandery. Professor <A the History of Dogma at the Scrbonne, 
as *' A reign of terror which wasted Languedoc for a century. ** 
The Inquisitor* look over where the crusading army had left off. 
When they had run their course. Calharisni in Languedoc was 
virtually dead; so was Languedoc, its wealth, culture, organisation, 
and self-respect were destroyed. 

Another direct result of Use struggle with the Cat ham was the 
definite adoption by the Church of the Dogma of Tran substantial! on 
Controversy upon this point had been carried on for some cen¬ 
turies, but it was not until 1215 that the word “Tninsubst&ntiatiun" 
was adopted ami lie doctrine defined by the Fourth Latin Coun¬ 
cil Also, the Church very definitely took the stand, as before 
stated, that the moral character of the priest who performed the 
Moss mattered nothing; so long as he was a priest, the Mass was 
valid, and tmnsubstantiation took place. 

Now 1 am going to advance what I am well aware is a highlv 
controversial view, which t fear may offend some people. That 
view ix that the root of the practices kno wn os the " Uhck Muss ” 
is to be found in this Litter belief, when it hwj held by spiritually 
ignorant people and unworthy priests. It has nothing to do with 
the witch cult or the Cathars. and never has had anything to do 
with them. 

The Black Mass was—and 1 hope i am right in speaking of it 
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in the past tense —a Mass which was performed by an ordained 
priest, with various magical ceremonies added, in order to use, or 
rather pervert, Ltwr power of the Eucharist to some magical cod 
We have seen an example in lire extracts from the Crtmoire of 
fimtmus which I have quoted in the chapter headed "Magic 
Thinking,", i know that various allied examples of " Black 
Masses " are to be found in the confessions of witches, extracted 
under torture; but what reliance cart be placed ujton such evidence 
when they were tedd what to say arui tortured until they said it? 

Of course, it will here be argued, by those who complain that 
1 have gone out of my way to claim that there is nothing diabolical 
about witchcraft, iliat 1 am a special pleader, if they will not listen 
to me. perhaps they will listen to the words of a man who officiated 
as confessor to those who were condemned for witchcraft at the 
height of the persecution in Germany in the 17th Century; a man 
who. far from bang a witch or favourable to the witch cult, was 
in fact a Jesuit Father; a man who was, furthermore, one of those 
noble and courageous characters who shine brightest in ihc darkest 
periods of history; Father Friedrich Von Spec. SJ. 

When Phillip von Schornbom, Bishop of Wurzburg in 1642. was 
3 y oung man, he asked Father von Spec why his hair hod turned 
white before its time; Von Spec answered that it was caused by 
die agony of mind that he fdi when, in the course of his official 
duties, he hud had to accompany to the stake those who were 
condemned for witchcraft; because "he had not discovered in * 
single one anything to convince him that she was justly condemned 
They had in their confession, oul of fear of greater torture, con¬ 
fessed what was required- Bui when they recognised that they had 
nothing to fear from the confessor, they had with heart rending 
despair deplored the ignorance or wickedness of the judges and 
in their last necessity called on God to witness their innocence, 
This hud so shuttered his nerves that he became grey before his 
Lime. ’ (H. C Lea. (Op. til.) who quotes Leibnitz as his authority 
lor this story). 

Father Von Spec was not the only member of ids Society who 
deplored the honors and injustices of the witch-hunts: he was 
supported by two more Jesuits. Father Paul Laymans and Father 
Adam Tanner, and by a Protestant Doctor of Holy Writ, Johann 
Meyfarth The latter said that in his youth, by the will cl God. 
ho had been present at a number of scenes of torture inflicted 
upon alleged witches, “ and he would give a thousand dollars if lie 
ooukJ banish it from hU memory." All of these Churchmen wrote 
books protesting against the use of torture to extract confessions 
of whatever was required, at a time when to raise one's voice 
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a^atast the prevailing persecution was to court its immediate fury 
against oneself, ml their works had considerable influence upon 
the restoration of sanity ami humanity to a country in the grip 
of an hysterical reign of terror 

Von Spec, in bis book Caufio CriminoHs, *r« tie Proceisibui 
centra $a$ax (First Edition, RinteLn. 1631). says: 

JudSM and Tnquisittus should follow not only the law* bat naiurml 
rewon It ii tncrtiiiblc how Uii* ii EverywhttE disregarded when alinrat 
aJL t3R< jflainw ihe aceuiej and hold as valid and tnie whatever 
bean agum Oiem, whik wlutever fatoun ihtm is <=»« aside. When 
they can convict ihty triumph: bm if innocence u dunonstraicd the» 
are wroth. 

He continues with a scathing e*pos£ of the methods of the 
witch-hunters, in which he spare* neither the religious nor the 
secular power. He says. 

That inqniibot ii not ineuiruptibla who tends agents to to 

inJkmc the minds of the pea-tan Ea abour w^he* ami promise* lo 
ctritie and detfmy them, ?! n proper collection is maidu for Sum- when 
ita is done ha comet, celebrate* Line or two Atitm Jo lh< evefLa ihe 
people still more with da confomnni of lhe accused; pretcndi Thai 
lie ii Eoing away and hai another collection mad*; when he has 
eshauiicd the dlsinei, he move* off to another and repeats the tome 
Iht? pivK\^t h that the inquisitor imrniuini the wotrtari before 
him. mk ho - *he know* of what *ht Ii *ccu$gd and the proof ii u 
Eolbwt and the mun purge Irenclf and idmw, As I have vary often 
found, the docs thi* and explain! away everything to !be rnjmJtet 
point, to that the futility of iSic loctmtion ii manifest. She migiu u 
welt bo speaking to a atone. She lji merely told to return to her cell and 
Ehrnk whether ™ will penkt in denial, for she wilt be tumnumedmpin 
in a fcv. hours in lhe meanwlule an enm' is made in the protocol that 
ihe denies and a sentenced to torture No mtnticm it made of her 
diipmol When trough! bick ihe n aiked if she permits in her 
obstinacy, for the decree of Torture tt issued If she still denies, ihe 
li curried to ihe torture. Where his there been anyone who. no mhUS* 
ho 1 * the hai cleared SiervdE, hat not been tortured? Even [f there ii 
no legitimate proof, many judges enter of the record tbit they proved 
according Jo what h alleged mud proved. 

Remember. tlife is nol d mere conjectural account Father Von 
Spec was on eye-witness of the liiin^s ol which be writes. And yet 
the pitiful fanugoes of hideous nonsense to which condemned 
witches " confessed'■ are taken seriously by people otherwise 
possessed of their wits as " evidence of (he evils of witchcraft"! 

Von Spec goes on* 

Whs( h IO be thought of torture? Doe? it bring frequent monJ 
peril to the innftttftj? In reflecting upon what 1 have teen, read and 
heard [ can only conclude ih.it it fifti our Germany with witches 
and unheard-oi vricktdutsu and not only Germany but any nation 
that triei it. The agony r* to inimwe, that to scape it we do not tear 
to incur death. The ujugar, therefor^ h that atany to avoid k wiU 
fslrely ctmfem whatever the eiamioer nj£gcvti or what ihey have 
excogitated in ad once. The most tab utt who have tim t mitred hive 
affirmed Jo nw that no crifne can be irrGSg:ified whkh they would nol 
a! nnce confesi to if ii would bring ever hi little relief, and mt drey 
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imulil wcJcmtte ten df?athi to escape i repetition, , I eon £dm eI^ 
1 would il once idmil iny cnine and cho&te ikmih raUicr thin sucb 
aaffwrmiL and I hivo lisoti many men, rclijpoti* uni of aocarnflirm 
fnrttludc; IM same, . . There U * frequent phjntie u«ti by judmi 
Out the Knitted ha* eonfcMcd *ithm±i torture, in*! tfitts t* undemahiy 
£ujlly- I wondered at ihE* and nude enquiry and teamed Uiar m 
reality they 1 wm tortured, but nnty in an {ran presa with alm/p-ed^cd 
channel; over I be shim, in which (hey are- pesKd like a cate, bnnfiJ&i 
Mijod and earning intolerable pain, and this ia tedmicaUy caJIcd 
without MTXiinf, deceiving lhi«c wfcfl do not undemand the pbraM* 
of the int|LU*ilftfi~ . r - 

(lie law prescribe* ttol no tww under lurtu/c shall be qiiMtioaed 
about accomplice* by name: but this ia disregarded and ruuna are 
nuJ in tbe mouth* of the accused fnf denunciation- Thia u not only 
cuatonrary in many places, but special crinia, places and lima* Iw >hc 
Sabbatn. and other details, are lugseslcd in the questions,^. Sjwoc 
atcutiooen, when preparing the accrued for 1 a flute, wilt tell tMJjj 
what accomplice* to denounce anil warn them not (0 refuse; they will 
alw tell them what other* have *aid about than, to that they «JU 
know wtul details to confer. and thus make ail accord. Thu* tn* 
protocol* are made to agree, and the evidence of guilt ia perfect. . . • 
All (hat H*my. Binifieid, Del Rio and (tn- tnt fell «■ ft fw*« *"» 
stodet extorted by torture. (My italics). 


Nicholas ftciny was the author of Demonntalria (Lyons. 1595): 
Peter BinkfieU was the author of Trttetttcus de Conjesstmubus 
Mrfciictirutn ft Sagarum (Trier. 1539); Martin Del Rio was the 
author of Ohquisitiones Magicae (Louvain. 1599-1601). All of these 
books were accepted as standard authorities upon witchcraft, and 
by such modern writers as Montague Summers they are SO accepted 
stilt. By M and the rust *' I presume that Von Spec includes all the 
other anti-witchcraft writings, including lire Malleus Maleficantm, 
“What are the arguments", says Von Spec, **of those who 
believe that what is confessed under torture is true? It is marvel¬ 
lous that the learned writers who teach the world about witchcraft 
base their whole argument on this deceitful foundation.” 

|i is indeed; and it is even mare marvellous that in this twentieth 
century they continue to obtain credence. 

Where, then did die stories of the Black Mass come from? The 
inquisitors and executioners who put them into the mouths of 
alleged witches must have got the basic idea for them from some¬ 
where. 1 suggest that it was in fact widely known and whispered 
about that this type of perverted Mass was performed for mugicai 
Fid * though Churchmen abominated it; and that super¬ 

stitious people regarded the consecrated Host as a powerful imple¬ 
ment of magic. This is proved by the charms containing pieces of 
consecrated Hosts which we have in this Museum; by such stones 
as that told by Montague Summers, who does not sewn to realise 
the real significance of it. of ignorant country people who regarded 
the Ablution from the chalice which had held the Eucharistic wine 
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as a remedy for (he ailments of their children; and by innumerable 
instances in the various gri moires of magical implements, etc., 
which have to be consecrated by having a Mass said over them 
The first reformed Prayer Book of Edward VI (15491. has a rubric 
which rum as follows: " And although . , the people these many 

years past received at the priest's hands the Sacrament of (he 
Body of Christ in thdr own hands . . , yet as they many 
times conveyed the same secretly away, kept it with them, and 
diversely abused it to superstition and wickedness . . it is thought 
convenient the people commonly receive die Sacrament of Christ's 
Body in their mouths at the priest's hands." The purpose was not 
as die legend or “ Satanism " insists, deliberately to insult the 
Host, but to use it for magic: and it wifi be noted that the rubric 
condemns those who do so, not as “ Saianists" nor even as 
witches, but simply as being superstitious and wicked. 

It was people of this mentality who were the clients of priests 
who were prepared, for a consideration, to my a Mass for magical 
purposes. One such practice, for instance, was that of saying the 
Mass far the Dead in the name of a living person, to cause them 
to die. So many of the Church Councils fulminate against this 
practice, that it must have continued through many centuries. 

If the practice had ceased, there was no reason to continue 
forbidding it 

f believe that the Catholic Church permits priests to say Masses 
for some particular " intention ’* of one of itieir congregation, and. 
of course, in the hands of any upright priest such a practice is 
safe from abuse. No decent priest would say a Mass for an “ in¬ 
tention " that was obviously bad. But has it always been free from 
abuse? Especially in mediaeval—and even Later — times, when 
superstitions of all kinds held sway over men's minds to an extent 
which we find difficult to understand or even credit? And when it 
was firmly believed, by both priest and people, that however bad a 
man was, so long as he was an ordained priest transubstantiation of 
the elements of tbs Mass would automatically take place at bis word? 

Have we any real evidence about the Black Mass which is worth 
more than the paper it ts written on? There is very little, only 
one care being worth examination, because it does seem that the 
people who carried out the investigation had no axe to grind; 
indeed, as the investigation proceeded they were more concerned 
to hush up the scandalous details than to produce more. 3 refer 
to the famous " Affaire des Poisons " in the reign of King Louis 
XIV of France, 

The prime motive of this investigation was not to uncover 
“ Black Maps " or " witchcraft” at all. but to put a stop to the 
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many cas^s of mysterious deaths by poison which went reaching 
the proportions of a tuiliouuil scandal; and it luid no theological 
or heretical implications, bui was simply a straightforward piece of 
police detective work It was carried out by the lieutenant of die 
Paris police. Nicolas de La Reyniir 

The witch-hunting mania in France was by then practically a 
sped! force. Indeed, as I have already mentioned, Louis XiV had 
some years previously, in 1670, commuted the sentences passed 
on a number of people for witchcraft into banishment for life, and 
refused the request of the Parliament of Rouen that those con¬ 
demned should be put to death. However, belief in the efficacy 
of the " occult sciences such as alchemy, astrology divination 
of ad kinds, as wdl as ceremonial magic, was widespread Medical 
science was still comparatively in its infancy, and this added to 
the peculiar terror of death by poison, because those medical tests 
by which poisoners to-day ran quickly be detected had not yet 
been devised Consequently, frightened people mistook natural 
deaths for the results of poison, and conversely deaths which were 
really by poison could not be proved. 

In 1676 all Phris had been shocked by the trial and execution 
of a young and beautiful Marquise, Madame de Brinvillters, for 
having poisoned her father and her two brothers, and having 
attempted the life of her sister. It was revealed during the course 
of the trial that she had. in fact, poisoned a number of others 
“ for practice ", before commencing the attempt upon her fa titer, 
which was so cunningly carried cot that his death appeared to be the 
result of a protracted illness. She had obtained her supplies of poison 
from one Saint-Cralx, her lover, who pretended to be an alchemist. 

Because of the high rank of the murderess, and the atrocious 
details of the case, the mind of the entire fashionable workl was 
for some time occupied with nothing else; all gossip and specula¬ 
tion ran upon poison; it was widely rumoured tiiai Madame de 
Brmviliiers was not the only purveyor of silent death who moved 
gaily in high society, but merely one who bad had the misfortune 
to be found out 

Fiance in those days possessed, at Versailles, the most brilliant 
court in Europe, centred around " Le Roi SoldiLouis XiV: 
& monarch who could say Letat. e'est mot. which was little more 
than the truth, Inevitably, around this centre of luxury and mag- 
tiiikence, clustered a swarm of hangers-on; » demimonde which 
Lived by supplying the luxuries, and sometimes the vices, of high 
society, iMnwig these were pretenders to occult arts of all kinds: 
apothecaries who would compound cosmetics, perfumes, love- 
ponons and poisons, os well ax medicines; so-called alchemist* 
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who did s little coining on the side; card-leaders, astrologers, 
palmists, and clairvoyants, or “ sybils", as they were called; and 
mid wives who, when discreetly consulted, would undertake to 
procure abortions or dispose of unwanted children, as well as 
carrying on the more respectable pan of their calling. The Court 
of Versailles was a hierarchy with the Sun-King at its summit, 
while on its lowest levels moved some of the worn vermin of Paris. 

A highly fashionable pastime was to have one's fortune told by 
the cards; a " sybil" who hud the art of engaging conversation 
and a spice of showmanship could make a fortune out of tidling 
other people’s—provided, of course, that she could tell what her 
clients most wished to hear, or at least give them some idea of how 
to bring their desires to pass, Most of the fortune-tellers were 
shrewd psychologists; some were much more. 

One evening towards the end of Uf78 a lawyer nannvt Ptrrin 
was one of a merry dinner-party at the house of Madame 
Vigoureux in the Rue Courtsuviinin Everyone was very gay and 
a little drunk, and in the mood to laugh at anything. In particular, 
they were kept in fits of mirth by the sallies of a plump, fashionably 
dressed widow, Marie Boss*, who was one of the most successful 
fortune-tellers by cards, and much patronised by high society 
Oh, she told them, if they could only sec the people who came to 
consult her! Duchesses, marquises, grand seigneurs, all came to 
her little house. Only three poisonings more, and she'd he abb 
to retire with a fortune! 

The company were convulsed with laughter But it so happened 
—upon such little things docs history sometimes depend—that as 
the Widow Boss? made her remark Perrin's eyes had been upon 
die face of his hostess, Madame Vigoureux; and he bad seen, just for 
a Heeling moment, an expression upon it which made him wonder 
il the joke was really so funny; if, indeed, it was a joke at ud. 

He thought the matter over, and spoke about il to his friend, 
Captain Dcsgrer, who happened to be the police officer who had 
arrested Madame dc Brinvilliers. Dcsgrez sent the wife of one of 
bis men to have her fortune told by the Widow Basse. She had 
been primed to comptam of a husband whom she wanted to gel 
rid of it. It only took two visits for the woman to get hold of a phial 
of poison. 

La Rcynie. Desgrez’ superior, gave orders for the arrest of the 
Widow Boss* and the little coienc of so-called “ mid wives", 
fortune-tellers and charm-sellers who were her closest acquaint¬ 
ances Without knowing it, he had commenced to uncover a 
scandal the reverberations of which were to echo through every rank 
of the hierarchy of Versailles until they reached the throne itself. 
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La Reynie soon discovered that La Bos$e r La Vigourcux, and 
their accomplices were smaJJ fry The big fisti was the woman 
who directed their organic lion, Catherine Monvoism. common] y 
known ss l^a Voi miy. She hxis been described as one of the most 
amazitic criminais in history, a description with which I agree She 
h.is slso been described as a witch, a description with which \ 
definjidy disagree, for reasons which I wilt set out further oti- 
f;j Voisia was no back-street fortune-teller. To her house 
in the Rue Beauregard came the elite of Paris, who queued to 
Consult her. whether by cards, by I sand-re. i ding, by physiognomy, 
or by astrology. ** occult sciences " at which she was considered an 
adept. She kept a retinue of servants, and an equal retinue of 
Livers, whose presence her husband, a brow-beaten nonentity, liad 
tn suffer. She received her clients dressed so magnificently that it 
was said lire Qu«n of France had no finer robe than the otic she 
wore when delivering her oracles, ii consisted of a mantle of 
crimson velvet sewn with two hundred and five double-headed 
eagles in gold thread, and trimmed with costly fur; a skirt in water- 
green velvet, trimmed with French point Jace; and shoes sewn 
with golden double-headed eagles to match those ou the miintle 
Hie Whole had been specialty woven for her, and had cost her 
fifteen thousand tivres. After her clients for the day had been 
dismissed, she hersdf gave lavish evening parties. 

Slic had even, in 1664, been to the Sorboune to engage in n 
debate with the doctors there upon the truth of astrology, and 
claimed that they had not been able to controvert her in argument. 

Among her many friends was a young courtier named Louis de 
V aunts , a great amateur of magical sciences, and a young man of 
culture and good looks. He had also had the good fortune to be 
one of the intimate dide of friends of the most powerful woman 
ih France, the King’s mistress, Madame de Montcspnn. 

Late, in the course of his investigation, La Reynie was to write 
among his notes i ' Reveille d La Chubobdire [te domejtique de 
Vanens) jut le tail qull n a voulu lire ierit dam son InlerrogtiToire. 
apris ea avoir entendu in before, qur Vanens x'itait mile de 
donner ties cotvseih d Mme, de Mtmlespan, qui mfritersient de ie 
laire Urge A quafre chevaus '* *’ Return to La Chaboisstire 
rVanens* savant) upon the fact that he did not wish to have written 
down in the statement of his interrogation, after having it read 
over to him. that Vanens had given such counsels to Miw de 
Montespan chat he deserved lo be lorn m pieces by four horses/ 1 
Bui as yet, Madame de Monte span’s name I tad not entered Loco 
the Tory 11 the discovery of the widespread trade in poison- 
abortion, and the murder of unwanted children lhai caused 
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La Reynre to urgt the King and his ministers in set up the famouv 
"Chambre Afdente" to put a stop to Ihe evil once and for al! 
This tribunal waiv so called (ie "The Burning-Chamber”), not 
because it imposed sentences of homing, but because it was the 
custom for such extraordinary tribunals to sit in a chamber hung 
with black and lit with burning candles mi flambeaux 

When La Voi»nV> house Lb the Kuc Beauregard had been 
searched, an upper chamber had been found above the cahinet 
h which she gave her famous consul Lit ions, which was obviously 
used to vJiiTy out abortions; and behind the cabinet in a hidden 
recess, a furnace was discovered containing the remains of burnt 
h uman bones. La Vdsin eventually confessed that she hail burned 
in the furnace, or buried Lb her garden, the bodies of over two 
thousand, five hundred infants. 

The figure seems incredible: yet her confession was not extracted 
under tormre. La Reynic was not permitted, as he himself records 
with some mdignaliou, “!o put her to the question." On the 
contrary, lire problem soon became, not how to make La Voisin 
talk, but how best to silence her and hush up the whole affair 
The more La R cynic probed into the ramifications of this |7ih 
Century version of "Murder Incorporated' 1 , the more worried 
not only he, hut the King and his ministers, became Duchesses, 
marquises, grand seigneurs, had indeed consulted the like of 
Marie Basse ami La Vorsin, and gone away with a little phial of 
poison. A number of nobles fed the country, and it was rumoured 
that tlie King had assisted their flight, rather than see them exposed 
to the public scandal of a trial. 

La Voisin's guilt, however, was plaint her handsome income 
had for years been derived more from crime than from the pro¬ 
fusion of Use occult aria, though she had also commanded high 
fees for her practice of the latter. She was condemned to death, 
and executed on the 2'Jlh February, 1680. 

La Roy me continued his Investigations into the ramifications 
of the trade in poison; many of the people whom be knew were 
guilty had been placed beyond his reach, because of their high 
rank; still ha was determined al least to ensure that their creatures, 
the go-betweens and suppliers of poisons, should nor escape justice, 
or be enabled tu continue their profitable careers of crime. He 
had soon discovered that he was not only dealing with common 
criminals; when the police had searched La Voisin's house m the 
Rue Beauregard, they had found in the grounds a kind of pavilion 
which was fitted up in a peculiar manner, The walls were hung 
wilh black, and at one end there was an altar. Behind the altar 
stretched a black curtain with a white cross upon it, and instead 
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of I he usual while allar-dclh the top of the alter was covered 
with a draping of black, which concealed a mattress placed beneath 
it 'IV aliar had a tabernacle surmounted by a cross, but the 
candles were black. 

l-a Rcynie laid soon discovered that La Voisin lutd many 
aujuainUinccs among the less reputable type of priest In spile 
of the fact that she had made an outward show of piety—she had 
actually been arrested as she left the Church of Notre Dame dc 
Bonne Nuuvelle, where she had been attending Mass—the Mis¬ 
sionaries of St. Vincent de Paul had lung suspected tier of evil 
practices, and liad had her under surveillance, without being able 
to obtain any positive evidence against her. But after La Vorsin 
was executed, her daughter Marguerite Monvoisin—now dint her 
mother had no more to fear or hope for in this world—began to 
talk. She made her first important statement on the 12th July. 
1680, having ail this time been detained in prison as a material 
witness. What she said struck horror into La Rcynie. He could 
out believe it; yet it was $o supported by the statements of other 
witnesses, with whom Marguerite Monvoisin could have had no 
contact since she had been arrested, that he dared not discredit it. 

As witness after witness confirmed Marguerite Monvoisin’s story. 
La Rcynie soon had no alternative but by what he had discovered 
before the King, with the result that, on the 1st October. IfiflO, 
die sitting* of ilic Cliambre Ardcntc were abruptly suspended by 
Royal order. 

Briefly, the story that Marguerite Monvoisin and the other 
witnesses told was this; in 1667 her mother had acquired a new 
and brilliant client at the Court, the young and beautiful Marquise 
dc Montespun At that time Louis XIV lind as his reigning mistress 
Louise tie la Vsl&re, a charming atyt swcct-n&tured young girl 
who scented unsuited for such a position. Madame dc Montcspatf 
was determined to oust her and take her place. «nti she consulted 
La Voisin with a view to obtaining her desires by magical rites. 
La Voisin put her in touch with two practitioners of ceremonial 
magic. Ldtsige and the Abbe Mariettc, priest of Sauil-Sevcrin. 
Who put Madame dc Monies pan in touch with La Voisin is not 
known; though from the statement already alluded to. we may 
well conjecture that it was Louise de VLinens A magical ceremony 
wits arra nged at a house in the Rue de la Tanner it. Lessee. 
Marictlc. and Madame de MontcSpan met in a small room fur* 
nuhed with un altar. Marlene was in his priest’s vestments, and 
i-csogc apparently acted as assistant, chanting the Vcni Creator, 
M adame de Monteipun kndi before the altar, while Marietta read 
what was described as " LMvangHe “ o ver her. Then /die red led 
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the following conjuration: " 1 dcitund the friendship of the King 
and that of Monseigneur (he Dauphin, and that ! may retain their 
favour, that the Queen may be barren, that the King tuny leave 
her bed ami her table and come to toe. that 1 may obtain front 
him all which l ask of him for myself and my parents, that my 
followers and servants may be agreeable to him. that 1 may be 
cherished and respected by die great nobles, that 1 may be called 
into the counsels of the King and know all that passes there, and 
that, this liking increasing more and more, the King may leave 
La Vallidrc and think no more of Iter, and that the Queen being 
repudiated. I may many the King” 

Madame dc Montespan was evidently a lady who knew wliat 
she wanted, and would stick at nothing to get it tt does not 
appear, however, that this was a Black Mass, but merely a magical 
ceremony done under the forms of orthodox religion. 

At the beginning of 1669. she actually introduced Marietta and 
Lesagc into the Royal Court itself, and they secretly performed 
a magical ceremony in the room of her sister, Madame dc 
Thtonges. It appears to have resembled the one already described; 
incense was bunted, and conjuration? red ted to obtain the King's 
favour and get rid of Mile, dc la VallitSre. 

Shortly after this rite. Madame s dearest dicam was realised; 
the King took, her to bed with him, although to outward seeming 
La Vail lire was still Muitrtsse ett litre. Soon, however, it was 
evident that La Valliene's reign was over, and tliat the new favourite 
was destined to eclipse her completely The Marquis dc Momcspaii, 
Madame’* husband, who had hud tins bad taste to object to the 
arrangement, was first made the object of public ridicule in a 
thousand epigrams and in MoliCrc’s comedy. Amphitryon und 
then, when he still refused to behave according to the usages of 
polite society, exiled to Spain. Madame dc Montcspan acquired 
such an ascendancy over the King that she was known as ''the 
Queen of the Left Hand He presented her with the magnificent 
Chateau of CJagny: in the Royal Palace itself, she occupied an 
apartment of twenty rooms on the first floor the Queen occupied 
eleven rooms on the second floor; on State occasions the Queen's 
train was borne by a page; but it was the Mar&chaie de Noaillcs 
who bore that of Madame de Montespan 

In 1669 she gave birth to the first of the seven children whom 
she had by the King; and until 1672 her reign was absolute. In that 
year, however, the King begun to give her cause for jealousy. She 
saw and felt her empire shaken, and she suffered agonies of fear 
and rage. For fifteen days she refused to see anyone, hut at last 
she did see someone—La Voisin. 
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Her old acquaintances, Lesage and the Ahb6 Marieue, hid in 
the meantime been chastened by a sojourn ii? prison for sacrilege, 
umi Mafictic had for the time being fled abroad. However, La 
VoMn introduced her to a practitioner of a darker shade Wan 
these twOi who, she assured her* was prepared to perform even 
more powerful ceremonies; tile AbW Guibourg 

Gnibuurg was a abE^-seven-year-olf] priest, who alleged himself 
to be the [[legitimate son of a nobleman. He had a number of 
benefices in Paris and die surrounding distrku, Hb reputation was 
eviL and in the pursuit of bbcb magic he «u utterly nithiess. 
He had tiad several children by his mistress, u woman called 
I^a Chanfrain, and be was said to have used wine of them as 
sacrifices in his monstrous rites. 

El is said in The Key of Solomon, 

In many operation! it u ocCtsury to make some $ajt of litrilice 
unlo Drtnana. iod in vuriau* wiys imej white irrimatj are 

**™™i ta die good Spirit* and bLuck to the evil SuCit wcrLhCt* 
comiit of the blood uifcJ jomeliraet iho Hath, thme who tAcnfico 
*mmaiA. of whatsoever Lind £hcy be. should idea which are 

VLi-gjn, p more agreeable unto Hue Spirits and rendering them 

more obedient. 

It is evident, from the details given, that the purpose of 
Guiboarg s ceremonies was to evoke demons and con]pel them 
ls> obey his requests; and wc have seen that the disposal of 
unwanted children was part of La Voisin's trade. Madame dc 
Moniespan was a passionate* desperate woman* a nd rjnt noted for 
softness of heart. Vet they were both mothers, and we cannot but 
wonder m the psychological processes which fed the one to supply 
the sacrifice, and the other to watch it performed before her eyes 

Ones ugam* 1 think* the cKplunatkm is to be found in a super* 
sUdous and perverted view of the sacraments They salved their 
wretched consciences by the idea that, so long as the child had 
been baptised, it was a sinless creature which, when killed* would 
go straight to heaven. There b a story about La Vobin which 
illustrates this belief. La Lepfere, one of La VobuTs midwife 
cronies, was once to the room in ihe hitter's house where die gave 
her fortune Melting consultaiioas. together with La Vobin p s hits* 
band. La Vobin herseEf was in the room above, in die act of 
supervising either cm abortion or a clandestine birth. Presently, 
die came downstairs with her face wreathed in a cheerful smile, 
e-icbiming. " Qud booheur* Lenfant a pu free ondoyi!" f' H How 
fortunate! rhe child was able to be baptised f "> She is said to 
iiave been very particular that any child which die handled which 
ws^ bont olive should be baptised before it was H disposed of 
A lurid fight b thrown upon this belief by the slang name by 
which Uioi* mid wives were known who were prepared. M for a 
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consideration.", to malic away with unwanted babies They were 
called " faiseuses O'mge.s ", " makers of angels 

This trait of La Voista’s is. I think, a dear piece of evidence 
that she was not a member of the witch cult; because nt> member 
of the [alter would >mve entertained such a belief, nor would they 
have heui any faith in Guibourg’s consecration of the dements 
in She Mass as part of a magical ceremony. Witchcraft, as | have 
already explained, ts a religion as well as a system of magic, and 
no genuine practitioner will perform its nlcs for pay. La Voisin, 
on the contrary, was blatantly "in it for the money All her 
magical practices seem to have been founded on perversions of 
the Church's sacraments, and without her acquaintances among 
the priesthood she could do nothing. A real witch would have had 
no need to coil in renegade priests. Her fortune-telling was based 
on coni-readLog. astrology, palmistry, and physiogomy, and there 
is nothing esoteric about these things, (except in connection with 
the Tarot. and that is not a secret of the witch cult}. 

Dr. Jules Rcgnault, in his book la Scecdterie, set Rapports 
avec let Sciences Bioiogiques tParis, 19-36J. actually gives the 
words of Guibourg's abominable "blessing" of the destined 
victim, Notre Seigneur Jtsus-Ckist iafsstdt venir A tui Its petlts 
enfartts, Aus 11 jiti voutu que tu viemtes, car je suit son pres re. et 
tu vas, par nut main que tu dots himr, s'incorporer d (on Dieu." 
("Our Lord Jesus Christ suffered the little children to come to Him 
Even sc I have willed that thou cosiest, for I am His priest, and 
thou goest, by my hand which thou shoulJ’st bless, to incorporate 
thyself with thy God”) Unfortunately. Dr. Rcgnault does not give 
his authority for this wording; which, if it is authentic, is a perfect 
illustration of the mentality behind the Black Mass. It will be nuted 
that in it Guibourg describes himself as the priest of Jesus Christ; 
not as either a " Satanisl" or a witch. 

It might well be felt that while such so-called " priests “ walked 
the earth, there was little need to evoke demons. But was Guibourg 
any worse than Nicholas ftemy, who, in bis book, dedicated to 
Cardinal Charles dc Lomiine, boasted of having been personalty 
responsible for the deaths of nine hundred witches, and urged 
judges to be merciless in tenure; or Amaold. the Papa! Legate, 
who presided over the Massacre of Beaera7 

The root of all these horrors is the same; it springs ultimately 
from no doctrine, nor from any colt; it is simply the heartless 
cruelty of souls whose utter selfishness blinds them to all interests 
and feelings save their own. Nor is the advancement of any cull, 
nor Ihe extirpation of any cult, the remedy for it; the only real 
remedy is the spiritual evolution of mankind as a whole. 
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Ciuibourg and La Voisin loJd Mathmie de Montes pa a that, \u 
order to attain its object; the Block Mi_^ must be add three 
dines in succession. Accordingly, arrangements were made to say 
[he dm one in the chupd of the Chateau Je vyicbousm. in the 
hamlet of McsniL near Momlhciy. It was □ requirement cl this 
particular ritual that t he woman on whose behalf i t was being said 
had to lie on The altar naked. The spectacle of the most powerful 
:i!ui one of the most beautiful women in France, lying naked on 
the altar of the Black Muss, has often seized the imagination o? 
^n^Lional writers and artists, and wc have usually Itad the scene 
depicted with Madame dc Montespan lying extended upon the 
«d;ar Actually, however, ihc lay across the altar, on her back, 
her body at rig hi angles to \is length and with her knees drawn up= 
A pillow supported her head, and she held in her extended a rut*: 
ihc two rand I Glides with their black candles. A cross was placed 
between tier breasts, and the chalice between her thighs Guibourg. 
the officiating priest, stood between her knees. We are told by 
Marguerite Vlonvoisin tltat he hud a specia] vestment for this 
ritual, ± white chasuble scun with black pine conci. 

Tbc ritual apparently followed the orthodox wording of Lfce 
Muss, but with the monstrous addition of ihe sacrifice of a baby, 
at which the following words were , L -aid by Guibourg on bcludf 
of Madame do Monies pan: 11 Astaroth, Asmodetft, princes of 
arietition. I conjure you ip accept the sacrifice which I pn^eni to 
yon. of this child, for the things which 1 demand of you. which 
are that the affection of the King, and of Monseigrccur le Dauphin, 
may be continued towards me. and that 1 may be honoured by i3lc 
princes and princesses of the Court, and dial nothing may be 
denied me of all that l ask of the King either for myself or for 
nry family and servants/ 1 This is Guibcurg's version of the con¬ 
juration. which he gave to the Oiambre Aitieme 

H 1". F Rhodes has made a number of speculative deductions 
from the details of the description of this Mass„ in the course of 
which he says, “The dominant features of the two-faced Satan of 
the 17 th century are those of the inoiher-goddc$s. It is only in the 
light of this fact that the bbcfc rites and ceremonies of the period 
can he undemood. The name was Astaroth. 1 ' But upon this point 
Mr Rhoden lias been egregiously misled. The “ Astsrolh ” to 
whom Guibourg* conjuration was addressed was not n goddess at 
all, but a gocric demon. He iv mentioned as such fat the GHmormm 
VtrwtL the Grimoire of Pope Hcfwrtut, the Sacred Magic of 
Abramdin the Mage (which dates front 1458 and in which 
Astoqth and Asmodcus am Med as two of the Eight Sub-Princes 
Of Evil), in the Pteadnrfwitarefiia Dmowm, the Dtaionwdr* 
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Infer*mte of Collin de Dancy, die Dragon Rouge, die Godia. and 
in Frauds Barrett's Magus. He is described os "a Grand Duke 
of Hell ", ami lie ss pictured in (be Magus as a bearded figure with 
a fierce expression. He is said to appear in the body of an angel, 
mounted on an infernal dragon, and to manifest his evii nature by 
bringing: with hjrn a foul odour His attribute is the ability of causing 
friendships with great lords. In the Grinwirt oj Pope Harwrius, it 
tays, "Those who would obtain the favours of rulers tali him." 

Asmodcus is a destructive demon mentioned in the Godin and 
in a number of other grimoires, It has been suggested by S. L. 
MacGregor Mathers that bis name is derived from the Hebrew 
word Ammod, to destroy or exterminate. The purpose of the Bln:It 
Mass as which these two demons were evoked was firstly to regain 
the Kings favour, and secondly to destroy Madame de Munle- 
span’s rivals; hence the purpose of choosing tins particular 
evocation is perfectly clear. 

Mr. Rhodes has been further misled when he says that the 
Mass was “ offered ” to Astanoth and Asm ode lls It was tbs blood- 
sacritioe r-lous which was offered to demons; the Muss- Heaven 
help them! —was offered to God. in orrfe: to control the demons 
and make them obey. 

Two more masses were performed, at fifteen*duv and three-week 
intervals; the second took place in a tumble-down house at Saint- 
Denis; the third in a house at Paris, to which Gmbourg was taken 
with his eyes blindfolded, and conducted ilienee again in the same 
way, And in due course, Madame de Montcspan repined her 
ascendancy over the King. 

In 1675. however, the King was seized with one of his fits of 
piety, and Madame de Monte span was banished from the Court 
l his time she went straight to La Voisin, who supplied her with 
"magical powders’* which she was to gel introduced into the 
King's food and drink. It was not the first lime that this had been 
done. Some of the officers who served the King's table were in 
Madame de Montcspan’s pay. Marguerite Monvoisin stated. 
" Every time something new happened with regard to Madame de 
Montes pan. and she feared some lessening of the King's favour, 
she told my mother, so that she might bring her some remedy, 
and my mother had recourse to the priests, by whom she had 
Masses said, and she gave some powders which the King was to 
be got to take." She said that these powders were made according 
to different formula*, but that all were intended as aphrodisiacs, 
and were composed of eantharkles, the powder of dried toads, the 
blood of bats, ef tea pirn ignobUs ingredients These things 
were made into a paste w hich was placed underneath the chalice 
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during (be Mass, and blessed by the priest at the memen< of the 
olfcriory. The pasle was then dried und powdered, and secreli} 
administered to the Kins ia hi* food, The operative principle, of 
course. would have been such aphrodisiac substances as can- 
lharidcs. :in overdose of this, however, would have provid fatal, 
and in faeL according to medical records. Louis did sometimes 
show symptoms of being drugged with some such substance. At one 
Lime, he suffered from fits of dizziness and his sight bourne 
obscuredr at another, he seemed to have a feverish, satyr-like 
desire for women. The other fantastic ingredients of La Voisin's 
” magical powders " might have served to dilute (he dangerous 
dru^ and make their action less violcnL 

Oece again. La Voirin's designs worked. and the King sum¬ 
moned his mistress back to Court. But they had worked only too 
well; the King, recovering from his mood uf religion, went to the 
other extreme, and ihe unhappy "Queen of the Left Hand ” hud 
a whole succession of rivals. She became so desperate that once 
ugisin she resolved to try the Black Mass. This lime the Masses 
were held at La Voirin's house in the Rue Beauregard, in the 
black draped pavilion which the police discovered when they 
searched the place, after La Voisin's arrest. The usual three 
Masses were said, but Madame de Montes pan was only present 
in person at the first one, at which a child was sacrificed. The 
other two were said on her behalf by Guibotirg and La Votstn. 
It was the duty of Marguerite Monvoisin to help her mother to 
prepare the " chapel ”, and sometimes to act as assistant. Madame 
de Moflicspan was not the only woman who came to La Voisin's 
bouse to take part in a Black Mass, and apparently there was an 
alternative ritual. Dr Regaault (Op. eir.) says: 

“ Sown* toulef&S que in messe dite pour Madame de Monte- 
spun tie Jut pat lourt d jLur complete. En misott de (a situation de 
til courttmne, on avail choisi le vieux Gut hourge, afin qu'il tie t& 
pas tenti de suivte le rite te plus counuit qui c&nststermt d placer. 
aprh in consecration. Vhostie dans U vagin de la femme, en guise 
if hymen, et d pratiquer te ciMr dans «r conditions According 
to a statement of Marguerite Monvoisin, however. Guiboutg did 
practise this ritual-, but it is not dear whether or not be practised 
it with Madame de Montespan. The purpose, however, was not 
a ceremonial desecration of the elements, but a perversion of the 
ancient Sacred Marriage. 

Once again. Madame de Montespan regained the favours of the 
King: her rivals were disregarded, and she seemed to reign more 
brilliantly than ever. Queen m nil but name of the most magnifi¬ 
cent Court in Europe. But in spite of the luxury with which she 
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was surrounded, she was m unhappy, loraienicd woman. Apart 
horn the preen riousn ess of her position, which might my day be 
menaced by die rivalry of another, perhaps younger and prettier 
face, it cannot have been plenum to live wiih lhc memory vf the 
sigjhh and sounds of the Rue Beauregard. or of the Cfiapet in the 
lonely chateau* or the old ruined house at Sakit-Benis. Saint- 
Simon lelh us that lowanfj the end of her life she would not sleep 
evcepE in a room wdt lit with many candles, and with die curtain* 
of her bed wide open, and that she paid a number of serving' 
women sold], to sit up with her lU nigh: and watch while she *Lpi 
She had. he says. a great fear of death. 

She had no noed to fear blackmail such was her position that 
no one would have dared it: but she must have dreaded discovery'. 
In 1677 her old friend, Louis de Vaneas, had beta arrested* on 
charges connected with coining, which he had been concerned with 
under the cover of an ih association of alchemists md Lhc pidi-cc 
were beginning urgently to probe the scandal of secret poisoning 
ll seems unlikely that she was completely ignorant of La Voisin's 
partiespauon in the latter. 

At the beginning of 1679 her rival appeared upon Lhc scene, a 
beautiful young girt of eighteen* Mlk de Fomanges, Fair-haired, 
gentle and charming, she is said to have borne a strange resemb¬ 
lance to Louise de la Vnhifrrt* the King's old. and some said his 
only real love, whom Madame de Mcmtespan had driven from the 
Court so many years ago. lhc King fell in Jove with her 

Madame de Montespan was beside herself with rage anti fear* 
No longer did she seek to regain the King s favour. She went tq 
La Vobiu, and offered her one hundred thousand ecus to poison 
both the King and Mile, de Fonlimges, La Voisin* dazzled by the 
sum she offered, undertook to do it She was actually engaged on 
a scheme to kill the King when she was um-sted. 

Even that blow did not soften Madame de Mcuiicsptui's deter- 
mi nation, to poison the Duchess de Forming**.. Her action* at this 
time show such desperation UuU it might be conjectured that 
she was almost out of her mind; for she promptly entered into 
negotktkms with La Filasire, one of La Voisin's gang of expert 
poisoners, and despatched her to Normandie and Auvergne to 
obtain more subtle poisons. Upon her return lo Bari** the woman 
™ 3-rmted: and it was her dedanUkKi* which, w hen conveyed to 
the King by La Reynb, removed the last doubt from his mind of 
his ex-mistress guilt, and caused him to order the immediate 
suspension of the Qiambre Ardente, on the 1st October. I68Q. 

Although in March, 1679, m the same month that La Voisiu 
wus arrested. Madame de Montespctn had fallen from favour, she 
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kis still treated publicly by the King with polite gallantly. How 
ever, when he proclaimed Mite, de Fonianges a duchess, with a 
lavish pension, Madame tie Monte span had a violent scene with 
the King, in wliich she reproached him bitterly, and their relation* 
ship grew increasingly cold. 

It might be thought a curious coincidence that the outbreak 
of the scandal of the L Affaire do Poisons" should coincide with 
the King's tiring of Madame de Mtnitespan. However, had la; 
merely wished to get rid of her. there was no necessity to have 
made a vrandjJ liiat rocked the entire French nobility, and startled 
Europe; and in fact, when the discoveries of La Reynte's invest!* 
gallon were placed before him, the King ami his two ministers. 
Colbert and Louvt is. far from pr.ehiming the fallen lavourito’s 
shame to the world, made desperate efforts to conceal it. it took 
four dayv of pleading on the part of La Reynic to persuade the 
King to permit the Chatnbre Ardente to resume its sessions, and 
he then did -so only that Lite affair might somehow be concluded 
In the meantime, all the dossiers of evidence tluit implicated 
Madame do Monicspan had boon sequestered from the rest, and 
given in a scaled casket to the clerk of the Chan ibre Arden to, to be 
put away; they were not shown to the judges All those who could 
bear witness against her were imprisoned for life, by tetter <k 
cachet, and La Reynic regretted that in Ibis way many ;>i die 
worst criminals, including the Abbd Guibourg himself, escaped the 
public execution that he would have given them by law, 

Os the 14th June, 1709. Nicholas La Reynic died; and on ilw 
13ih July. I7W, the King sent for the sealed casket. It was brought 
to hun at the Palace, and he is said to have burned its contains 
with his own hand, in the lireplace of his private apartment. La 
Reynic. however, had made extensive notes—indeed* he had been 
bound to do so—of the case in ail Us ramifications, ami it is these 
notes, together with fetters between him and the King and his 
ministers, which tell the story, it is an uncommonly ugly story 1 , 
but it has for that very reason the appearance of rnith. if Louis 
XIV had wished an invention against Madame de Montespan, be 
would hardly haw made one which was so humiliating to himself; 
and. as Nichols', de la Reynic wrote in his notes, after carefully 
comparing all the evidence about the Black Masses which Guibourg 
and Marguerite Monvoisin had given, "Guibourg and la fille 
Vn itin agree with each other upon circumstances so particular 
arnd so horrible that it is difficult to conceive that two people 
could have imagined [Item and concocted them all together, 
unknown to each other, It must be. it seems, that these things 
were done, to have been said." 
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Madame de Monies pan had one more terrible scene with the 
King, in which he may have taxed her with her guih; wo oari 
reared) - know for certain what passed, few no one elsi was present 
except Madame de Mu in tenon, who kept b discreet distance She 
was the govenas?, of Madame de Montespad's seven children by 
the King, and ultimately became his mistress when lire young 
Duchess? de Foniange* died the nest year, at the age of twenty- 
two. Poison was strongly suspected us the enure of her death, 
though it may have been natural 

After this scene, the King had no further relations with Madame 
dc Monte span; to iesv.-n public scandal, however, she was permitted 
lo remain at Court. In 1691 she retired to a convent, and the King 
gave her a handsome pension. Towards t]iu end of her life, she 
became very repentant, and t| is said dial m spite of the terrors 
of death and of the dark from which she suffered, when death 
finally claimed her she met it calmly She died in 1707. 

1 have treated this story at such length because, as E have 
mentioned. it is I he only account I know of the If lack Mass which 
ii< supported by anything worth calling evidence The conclusions 
which I have drawn from it may not be acceptable to all Never¬ 
theless, it is as clear as daylight texcept Lo those of whom the old 
proverb says, " There arc none so Wind ns them that won't see 
that the people who were practising the Black Mas h. the 17th 
century were not witches, but priests. Guibouig was not alone in 
his infamy: we have also the names of the Abbe Davot; Du long, 
the Canon of Notre Dame, and Brigadier, a Royal Almoner, the 
Abbd Guigntud, and the Abhe Scfosult; Barthelemy Letneignan. 
the vicar of Saint-Eustsche, and another priest called Tour&ct; and 
a Bishop, Gille-Ldnmc. H, T. F, Rhodes—upon the fads in 
whose book I cast no doubt, disagreeing only with the deductions 
he draws from them— tells us that between 1673 find 1680 at least 
fifty priests were executed for sacrilege, and that the majority, if 
not all of there, were associated with La Volgin. 

Do not jet me give the impression that by stating these fads 
J am attempting to cart a slur upon the Catholic clergy as a whole 
In every religious community there are good and bad; but unfortu¬ 
nately the bad often make more noise in the world than the good. 
While witch-hunting butcher* such as idsliioris and Sprengtt were 
at their hateful work, hundreds of kindly and decent parish priests 
were at iheira: and against the memory of Gmbourg we should 
place that of Tanner. Laytrumn. and Von Spec, who risked their 
lives in (licit a item pis to secure justice and humanity for those 
tee used «s witches. 
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SOME ALLEGATIONS EXAMINED, PART L 

: N the year ! 951 tire British Government of the day added an 
important chapter to the long history of legislation affecting 
witchcraft, and also, incidentally, to that relating to religious and 
personal Liberty, They passed the Act of Parliament known as the 
fraudulent Mediums Act 

This Act is. 1 he Ik vc, a unique piece of legislation in that it 
legally recognises the possibility of genuine medtumshtp and 
psychic powers, and imposes penalties only on those who fraudu¬ 
lently pretend to the possession of such powers in order to mate 
money. The Spiritualists hailed it as their charter of freedom, and 
it was those M P,s who were sympathetic to Spiritualism who 
backed the Bill in the House and secured its passage. 

it is interesting to note how the laws relating to witchcraft have 
reflected ihe opinion and intellectual climate of the times. As we 
have seen in the early days in Britain when the hold of Christianity 
upon the mass of the people was not strong, the Church could only 
impose penances and fines for what, in later years, became capital 
offences. Then the Church, growing .stronger, began to persecute 
the poor and helpless among the “ heathen ", but let the great 
nobles alone. However, as the Church's power grew it began to 
fly higher The first big trial of a person of high rank was that of 
Dame Alice Kytcfer, and even then they only seized her servants, 
torturing and burning them, she herself escaped. Presently, how¬ 
ever, not even the highest in ihe land were immune, and the full 
fury of persecution raged, with the law reflecting die Church's 
dextrine that witchcraft was the direct concern of Satan, 

Still with the rise of rationalism in the eighteenth century public 
opinion would no longer support the death sentence on witches. 
It woe not due to a new spirit of clemency in Lho Church, but to 
an increased growth of rationalism among the people, that the 
prosecution of witches began to dwindle and finally ceased. In 
173A fames I s Witchcraft Act of 1604 was repealed, and replaced 
by an Act which said in effect that there was no such thing as 
witchcraft, and that anyone who pretended to occult powers was 
ip?o facto a fraud, and should be prosecuted as such. It was under 
tills Act, coupled with the Vagrancy Act, that spiritualist mediums 
ware prosecuted up to 1951 

In 1951. « we have seal, it was repealed: in its turn and replaced 
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by the Fraudulent Mediums Act. This again reflected the change 
in intellectual climate, from Lhe rather materia 1 istic rationalism of 
tile 18th itild curly 19th C&nturiex tu the presenr-dny Investigations 
into parapsychology, psychic research and study generally as 
pioneered by such bodies ns the Society for Psychical Research 
and such philosophers as Girl Gustav Jung, together with the 
rise ul such movements as Spiritualism and Theosophy. Once again 
the spirit of the age has changed, and the change is reflected in 
its laws. 

Now to those religious bodies who Imve for centuries been 
preaching that all such thing’; were the direct intervention of Satan 
in human affa i r s, and coiueoucmlv that no ordinary person should 
be allowed to investigate them for himself and make up his own 
mind about them without " theologiail guidance" fsudi as is 
contained, for instance, in the Mat inns Muieficarum}, the Fraudu¬ 
lent Mediums Act of 1951 was gall and worrewiiod; and we know 
from experience that these interests do not take this sort of thing 
tying down. 

It may. of course, be the sheerest coincidence; but towards the 
cod of 1951 a number of very Strangs: tilings begin to appear in 
certain sections of the Press, and they have kept <m appearing at 
intervals ever since. The genera! irend ot these stories has been 
that Britain is being riddled and undermined by *• Black Magic ", 
and that the public should be aroused to a state of alarm about it. 

Tlte first article was published in a sensational newspaper in 
1951, saying, " There are many men and women in Britain to-dav 
who delight in wickedness and who. subscribing to the cult of 
Black Magic, take part in unbelievable debauchery . 1 ' Their reporter 
gave his findings as follows: — 

“ 1 Black magic is nor practised by a few crazy individuals. It is 
the cult of tmriy organised groups. 

“ 2. Most of the men and women involved are not only sane— 
they are highly intelligent. 

“ 3. They include people who are nationally and internationally 
famous A revival of w itchcraft is sweeping the country, and people 
must be warned against it." The reporter also said: “ 1 have in 
my possession a dossier, the result of many years’ work by an 
investigator, a Mr A„ who is out to expose these inalignani people 
auJ their teachings and practices. This dossier gives the must 
detailed information on the activities of many well-known people," 

Fiifi article concluded. " I urge the authorities to keep a closer 
watch on strange and crazy-sounding societies. Many of them are 
far more sinister than they appear to be." 

Now, when statements are made which are deliberately 
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to alarm the public shout somslhiiig, and which urge the 
authorities to take action. I think it a pity that it is not disclosed 
just who is responsible for such statements, and what evidence 
there is to support them However, in spite of the fact dial we 
were assured that Mi A. was not a crank, the public have never 
been given the opportunity of judging this for than selves We 
are not told what qualifications he possesses, nor «v his (me mime 
mentioned. 

Further, if this paper really possessed a dossier "giving the 
most detailed information on the activities of many well known 
people " who were practising Black Magic, why weren't the facts 
published? 

Why. instead of making use of this spicy scoop, did Lite writers 
fail to produce llicir informant Mr A., or the dossier7 1 think 
it is time the public were told. If there is anything evil going on, 
why not inform the police? 

1 wonder if these newspapers have stopped to reflect on what 
may be the effect of statements that many people “ who ate 
nationally and internationally famous" arc involved in black 
magic, is not this calculated to undermine the confidence of tltc 
ordinary man and woman in the. shall we say, '‘governing 
classes ” of this country? Let those who think 1 am exaggerating 
remember how the ordinary Russian's faith id the Czar and his 
family was undermined by the horrible stories that were told about 
their subservience to the " Black Magician", Rasputin. 1 do not 
suggest tluit the papers which have printed such >iaterucnis a* 
that which i have quoted are deliberately aiming for this object; 
but I do suggest thul this vague siuear-and-scare campaign is 
potentially mom? dangerous to Britain than the alleged activities of 
all the so-called hhek magic groups pm together. 

Wc have heard a very great deal about ' The Black International 
of Satanism " Between the covers of a thriller such things are 
no more sinister than the activities of Dr. Fu Mandtu; but when 
they are presented as sober fact, which British citizens should 
get alarmed about, I think it is time to ask cither [or some of 
that awkward thing, evidence, or for a hull to be called until it 
can be produced. Personally, in the course of a lung life, the 
greater pan of which lias been devoted to an interest in folk-lore, 
anthropology, psychic research, magic, and knocking about in 
some of ihe odd places of the world in general, 1 have never come 
across the slightest evidence that any such ‘ Black International " 
exists outside works of fiction, anti consequently I do not believe 
that it does. 

What wc do come across, time and again in history, is the 
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tragic results which have accrued from listening to people’s 
irrcsponiiblc imaginings and talcing them for truth. Apart from the 
millions who perished in the witch persccutimis. there were such 
affairs as the " Popish Plot ”, in the days of Charles II, when 
Roman Catholic# all over England were persecuted, and some lout 
their lives, on account of sensational rumours spread in the first 
i nstan ce bv a roan called Titus Oates, who was ultimately proved 
to be an impostor, but Titus Oates was severely punished for hi# 
lies. 

At the end of October, 1952, on article entitled Witches Devil- 
Worship in London appeared in the Press This repeated the tales 
about “ obscene ceremonies, involving priestesses, blood sacrifices 
of cats and goats, and ritual dances to the rhythm of drums ", 
and told how “Surrounded by black draperies, with the signs ol 
the Zodiac glowing in the fight of candles, these worshippers of 
Ihe Devil perform their incantations whiie herbal incense bums,'' 
Oticc again the allegation was repeated that some of those who 
took part in these things were " highly intelligent men and women, 
tome nationally and internationally famous—'but ail slight I v un* 
hinged.** 

In 1953, two more articles about Black Magic in Britain 
appeared la the October and November issues of a psychic 
period ictf. m»w defunct Among all the usual seosaliottalimn. tales 
of *' pads with the Devil*', blood sacrifices. ** bkek rites”, 
" orgies**, etc., etc,, appeared this significant passage: 

Spiritualist* recently rejoiced (hat (hey had at Uit been pramed 
their *■ freedom charter ”, One ol stsc hi\: Ihlnpi ihe Labour dovaro- 
iDcoi did was to pbee upon ihe Statute Book the Fraudulent Medium* 
.\ci which irpSuL^J l-ic ecuturpct-cMil Witchcraft Act And \ agjmicy 
Act, LttHJ&t which rficiif uoli were open ty prestouioo every time they 
lie Id 9 usance m conducted a idvit* in a Spiritualm church. 

For mui} 1 yea ft SptnfuiUui in md out of she House nf Gfimrnpus 
Itui been euripaignijig So r tins withdrawal of these two Vets, but some 
people who had * Utile nwe vialnrt wud that aholitinn would 
open the door for all foiti o-f occult practices, some of which were 
undesirable to the least- Thai h curtly whar hm happened. 

Some of the stories retailed in these snides were identical with 
those which tmd been laid in 1951, Further, we were informed 
that M A journalist who was carrying mi an investigation of certain 
occult practices was forced to drop hb story as being "too hot to 
handle' when he found the identity of some of the people involved B 
M High otfidals of political parties” we were told, consulted 
occultists. 

Once again, the ^mear-and-scxire-campaign'i usual techniques 
not one sciniilk of evidence b produced to support the allegations 
made, while the hint in dropped that the full truth cannot come 
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out because people in high positions are preventing it What 
nonsense-—w/mr dangerous nonsense! 

In September, 1954, a wonderful two-page spread came out. 
“ Men eavesdrop on the Devil,” But alas it did not oovne anywhere 
dear living up to its title. (Otherwise, what an interview it might 
have been?) In fact, the Devil, as Ear as 1 can make out, was never 
there. The reporters watched the so-called " Black Magic " cere- 
mony, though actually they revealed that the whole proceedings 
had been ” made up ” in die house of a coloured gentleman who 
we will cull Mr, X., purely to make a story, and that some girls 
had been invited who did not know they would be photographed 
by concealed cameras. 

All these preparations were said to be made to prove that 
people in Briiain were interested in Black Magic, A ceremony 
was said to have been performed to release a young man front a 
Bliiek Magic spell cast on him some lime before, this was 
enlivened by playing a gramophone record of an old negro jazz 
number. The article was written to suggest that something wicked 
was going on. Personally I cannot see it is so very wicked to 
attempt to release someone from a Black Magic spell. But a 
reporter said: ' i have seen a black-tnngkian kneel before a candle 
and pray to the devil," Now. I think this was a very rude allusion 
to their host’s colour, And. anyhow, the Devil, possibly being 
frightened of the reporters, did not come. The other reporter said 
lie had seen this magician massage a blonde girl's back. That 
apparently was all that happened 
Except the utterly priceless comment of this reporter: ” It is 
disturbing to get confirmation that there are adults in Britain who 
still wish to flirt with Black Magie" ** What,” it may be asked, 
“do these wonderful revelations amount to after all?'* 
in 1955. these sensational papers promised us “The shocking 
inside story of Black Magic in Britain." This was to be the real 
MncCoy at last. 

Oddly enough, no reference was now made to the dossier which, 
it will be remembered, contained detailed information about " un¬ 
believable debauchery " in which " people who are nationally and 
internationally famous ’* took part in the court* of their participa¬ 
tion in the rites of black magic; notwithstanding that the same 
reporter was still responsible for the articles. On the contrary , the 
chid confc$,*>r ** proved to be a coloured woman of obscure 
origin who Jiml In Birmingham. 

“ Made in Birmingham " has, alas, loo often turned out to be 
Luc hall-mark of " antique: " of doubtful provenance, and the 
witch cull of tins sensational Press proved to be no exception. 
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In letters or about two inches high, the words " Black Magic 
in Britain" leapt it us from the page. "You are about to be 
frightened ” we were told (The British nation—so notoriously 
timidM "The. Sunday Pictorial begins ty-day (it was the 22nd 
May, 19551 to publish a startling dossier with Lite prime idea of 
searing anyone who may be tempted to liirt with black, magic . . . 
the dossier you are about to read concerns the devil on our door¬ 
step—here in Britain ", (Where was the previous dossier? In the 
waste-paper basket?) 

" Because devil worship is practised in secret, because its 
followers look no different from the man or woman next door, tliis 
investigation has taken many months , . enough has been dis¬ 
covered to prove to you that devil worship can wreck the hcellh. 
corrupt the mind and degrade ihe body of those it ensnares 

Its crimes-as we wiU show — include blasphemy, dcsecnuion. 
moral perversion 

Our investigators have found the evidence of a nation-wide 
chain or witchcraft groups called Covens 

Its members arc sincere in a satauic belief that theirs is the 
ancient religion of Britain. They claim it is older thnn and superior 
to. Christianity. 

Time anti again I have been warned during this investigation: 
The public wili never believe you if you print the facts. The truth 
U inconceivable'." 

The writer goes oq to quote — inevitably—the Rev. Montague 
Summers, "a retired Roman Catholic priest *, and a famous 
sensational writer. 

“ In his (Summers') warnings he wrote of 'fearful forces of evil, 
forces of power which seem illimitable’." 

But no one took any notice of Montague Summers. Except, of 
course, (he sensational Press: and now- look what a glowing reword 
had come to (hem! 

Four months ago. it is stated, news had been received from the 
Midlands that " For the firsi time a person who had been vitally 
involved in a thriving black magic circle was prepared to make a 
full statement". They had found a coloured woman who claimed 
to have been a High Priestess of a local witch coven. ... She 
told of her training, her initiation, of secret meetings at night. 
She told of visits to graveyards at midnight to “ claim souls of the 
newly-buried for the devil", She told how strong men and women 
had been made sick by spells. Hoiv at ceremonies lasting into early 
dawn orgies were practised while everything decent in life was 
mocked . ,. 

" The word of one woman," it was considered. " was not 
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enough. An all-out attempt mi made to find more evident*. At 
various times, in the kst Eve months, many members of our 
editorial staff have worked on this probe into evil. We have 
travelled thousands of miJes—bdckwards and forwards to the 
Midlands, to the South Coast to Belfast, to Oxford, and to the 
extreme west coast of Eire. The results liave been strange. exciting, 
ilol! at times terrifying. The hunt lias included visits to lonely 
graveyards Chases in fast cars. Mysterious telephone messages. ... 

How do ravens get their recruits? Likely members arc wooed 
with promises of power and thrills; loo late they Bud they have 
acquired a passport to debauchery In some covens each member 
is expected to introduce nine new initiates a year How can 
one get free from this evil grip 7 Seek out your Doctor or Clergy- 
tmn. Fell him what has happened—in confidence. Or write to ns.'" 

Now. it might have been legitimately expected, after five months 
■if investigation which, if we were to believe the above account, 
must have rivalled the adventures of Bulldog Drummond, that 
the stusaikm seekers would have had something to tell its readers. 
However, the curious thing about this series has been that ai no 
titttf fan the result of this five months investigutivn been mane 
public. 

It was admitted that “ The word of one woman was not 
cnougli r Yet the word of one woman hvu nil that we were ever 
ipven. Not otic word of corroboration of this woman's story wits, 
as we shall see. ever printed. Nor did any other member of the 
sensation seekers' stall apart from this particular reporter, ever 
give their views, or their story. We were never enlightened as to 
what was found on the South Coast, in Belfast, Oxford, or the 
extreme west coast of Eire, nor the purposes of the " chases in fast 
liars ", or what the “ mysterious telephone mesuges" were ulf 
about. 

In tlic same article we were told about the way in which a 
woman mcdited with the " devil-worshippers “ created a flash of 
light by placing her finger-tips together, and of another woman 
whf .1 ivns able, by some occult power, to make her h ead and feet 
Luminous. As a member of the Society of Psychical Research. J 
shouhi have very much liked the opportunity to meet both these 
ladies; but nothing more was ever heard about them. 

Personally, after a dose study of the peculiar technique of the 
v-_-][sutionaJ Pros, I hud (he things they leave unsdiii very much 
more intriauinc than those they say We shall see bier on how one 
piece of evidence about witchcraft in Britain, which I provided for 
them and was prepared to guarantee as genuine, they flatl y refused 
to print, upon the most feeble excuse I liave ever heard. 
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In the next Sunday" & ksuc was given ihv oonfc&una of a witch 
si She confcssc* iti-day/' we were loW. 11 m tilts hope of saving 
others ’V She Mated: " This is my confession. I write it to convince 
you that I have been caged by fear. Fear of hkeit magic and the 
Devil. Perhaps you do mi believe dial heze in Britain, in the 
lur rntirJ h century. it is possible io be involved in the evils of 
witchcraft 1 can assure you from my own terrible experiences as 
High Priestess in a Black Magic circle, that tins is true. , 

She tells us that she was one das introduced to a man who 
Limit; to have a dreadful significance in ha life. Wherever she 
moved to, lie followed bar; he began to talk to tier of stranee 
religious theories, and slowly a relations]up of teacher and pupil 
came about. Most of her lessons were by telephone. sometimes 
twine a day. and often ihe calls lasted half to dues-quarters of an 
hour. Eventually I was so gripped by the voice on ihe 'phone 
that 1 lived only to bear it twice a day. One day m IMS when he 
did not phone me as he had promised to do I even tried to commit 
suicide "' 1‘ht: man, she tells us, taught her various remarkable 
Lhjrtgs; how to call upon " the dements ", -snd ask them to &cnd 
their spirits in her, bow \o make any man enslaved to her (wasnT 
she rather slaw not to have used this biter knowledge upon her 
teacher, to make him "phone her us promised, instead of trying to 
commit, suicide when he didn't i, how to build a temple inkier 
mind, and how to u$e obscene language. This is. incidentally the 
first time that l have ever heard the latter quoted as being pan 
id the equipment of a magician, and 1 cannot quite we of wtaal 
practical use in magic this accomplishment would be. 

Further* Mr. X taught her " to call upon Hell—‘Oh, Hell, help 
me!* ,+ (Not, us one might have supposed, upon the receipt of his 
telephone bid. but as a form of prayer.) Shi- was also Baugh l to 
pray ” directly to Michele, a nickname of the devil”. 

fc 1 was Bold " she continue* * H dial when l had found aim. 1 
pupils 1 could be initiated into Bins full Black Art * . . This day 
came on February 15th f IMS, ... In a large private fiat There were 
about fifty peopk present There was a small altar . A young 
cockerel was killed and the blood poured into a glass to be given 
to ihira to be initialed , . . beside rajfcdf," 

"The candles were on a slant, almost upside-down. burning” 
{This in itself must have been u rather remarkable magical feat— 
i wonder if the sensational Pick’s reporter has ever tried burning 
candles upside down? They go out at once). " T A cross was placed 
upside-down id a tumbler containing water The fim initiate 
drank the Mood of the sacrificed chicken, nrid was informed thal 
she had drunk the blood of the devil. Twisted prayers were said. 
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She sped a pact bearing blood giving her soul to the devil in 
return for power S woa initiated as a High Pnestess. after 
my kmg training. My mother was an Egyptian, and i wns told 
that Egyptian blood was most suited to this position of authority 
. The ritual was a complete mockery of Christian worship/' 

She goes on to describe Imw, " Sailed, wearing my robes", she 
look part in further cere monies as High Priestess. "liicrc was. she 
says, a beating of drums, music playing soft and low. apparently 
provided by some kind of band, and a kind of call would be give.i 
" It is a most peculiar call, a kind of shrill sound that would go 
right through you, as if Someone were in agony." Then she would 
be pushed through a curtain by one of the officiate™, to go arsd 
stand on the left-hand side of the altar, (What a disrespectful way 
to treat a High Priestess! Or was poor Mrs. Jackson's veil so thick 
tliat she couldn't where she was going? in which case, how 
can she have seen the things she describes?) 

' The Priest would walk slowly through the crowd up the room 
and kuod in the centre of the circle. . , . Chanting would begin ” 
I here were " twisted prayers " and *’ mock hymnsI hen the 
music and Jrunuuing would begin again and " fanatical ti n tying r_ 
-would ensue, working up to a pitch when “ men and women tore 
their clothes off ", 

“ Drinks wre given to anyone and everyone, ft was right to 
use obscene language—the worse the better. Often these meetings 
lasted into the carl) 1 hours of the morning". 

All this in a Birmingham Hat—meetings at which about fifty 
people at a time took part! What a pity that the comments of the 
occupants of the adjacent fiats are not recorded—still, perhaps 
that accounts for the obscene language! 

She continues: “ Members of the curie were tested as to their 
allegiance My first test was an instruction to go to a churchyard 
at midnight. There 1 was told that I should find the new grave of 
a certain person who had been buried that day. I was to pray 
aloud to Michele to take the soul of the dead person. For prt>of 
that I had carried out the task, I was to bring back day fresh 
from the graveside. 1 ' 

Personally, this hardly strikes me as a very convincing lest 1 
cannot see what was to prevent the person who was being * > tested " 
from bringing back clay fresh from their own back garden, and 
speeding the night in their bed. However, (his is probably merely 
ray natural depravity; the devil-worshippers of Birmingham were 
far too honourable and upright to do such a thing. 

She concluded her article. " I do want to emphasise now the 
reality of the sinister growth of witchcraft in Britain to-day, . . - 
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1 believe that eventually unless this vast wave of wickedness is 
checked, black magic could bring about the absolute moral cor¬ 
ruption of this country." 

Now. this description bore absolutely no resemblance whatso¬ 
ever to any meeting of a British witch coven I had ever seen or 
heard of. But there wns one tiling to which it did bear a very 
Strang resemblance. Allowing for exaggerations, it could easily be 
a description of a Voodoo rite, as practised in New Orleans or 
Haiti. “ Michele ”, for instance, is a very curious appellation for 
die Gcxl of British witches; because it is obviously intended for the 
French mune " Michel " Voodoo arose among French-speaking 
negroes, and the names of their deities arc almost all French or 
given a French 'em of speech; tor example. Qgoun Ferallle. Mam* 
Erzulie. Baron Saniedi. etc. Anyone who is sufficiently curious 
may meet with corroborative evidence of die resemblance of the 
rites site describes to Voodoo in a classic book upon the subject, 
called Divine Horsemen: (he living Gait of Haiti, by Maya 
Deren, Here and in other books upon the subject one may find 
accounts of the Wood sacrifices, of chicken, the dressing-up in 
robes and veils, Ihe handing out of drinks to the devotees, the 
dramming and “fanatical dancing", the altar resembling a 
Christian one, and in particular ihc curious rise of going to a 
churchyard to contact the souls of (he ncwly-dead, which is typical 
Voodoo. But it is not witchcraft. 

it is possible, of course, that a coloured woman, as she tells us 
she is, would use the word ** witchcraft" thinking it the English 
word for ’* Voodoo but wus there no one on the sensational 
Press staff who knew the difference.’ 

She states, " My mother was an Egyptian* and 1 was told that 
Egyptian blood was most soiled to this position of authority", 
Why? What has ** Egyptian blood "got to do with a position of 
authority in a British coven? Are we to deduce from this (list 
the Egyptians are witches? They were all Mohammedans and 
Copts when I was out there But coloured blood is considered 
preferable for the High Priestess of a Voodoo society. American 
and West Indian negroes believe all magic came from Egypt, so 
a person who was hall Egyptian would have some magical authority 
among than. In this way only could be explained her extraordinary 
statement that she was made the High Priestess on her initiation. 

By no means do 1 wish to appear to defend the practices rite 
has described On the contrary, ! think than thoroughly undesir¬ 
able. stupid and nasty : but to say that they are " witchcraft ” and 
that the people who cany them on are ‘’witches” organised into 
" witch covens ", is ridiculous and untrue. 
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Why could not the sensational Press honestly say, ** We have 
season, from statements made to us, 1o believe that Voodoo 
{True ikes are carried on in Cingland. We think that this should 
be investigated and any excesses restrained **? Why was witchcraft 
brought into it? 

In spite oJ the fact that they had taken tint lady's word alone 
w&a not enough to ensure the acceptance of the sensational stories 
she told, the next issue still bore no corroborative evidence. Her 
story' was coni Limed, with screaming headlines as usual. 

She says. 41 1 knew my confession might put me in danger . 
Three days after that confession appeared I was attacked in the 
street near my home. ... On the crown of my head is a patch com¬ 
pletely denuded of hair, . . The hair was slashed ofl by my 
attackers Until it is proved to me otherwise, I shall believe that 
the purpose of this attack was to frighten me into ending ray story 
in the sensational papas." 

They now stated that she had found a warning sign, made of 
graveyard chirpings and twigs, on her doorstep before the attack 
occurred. This sounds to me like an ow&ga—a West Indian 
VoodOO <ign. 

However, the story of the alleged attack sounds very odd 
According to her, it toot place at 1.30 tun. She was. she tdls 
us, going in fear of vengeance—ya here she was walking the back 
streets of Birmingham alone at 130 a.m„ a thing 1 would not 
much care to do myself, further, she must have been in the habit 
of doing this, or how would the attackers have known where to 
find her? 

On August Bank Holiday Monday. 1951. she says, she was lying 
ill in bed at her home, in Bmnmgliam, when “ half an hour before 
midnight, I was told that someone was at the door for me" 
Knowing, she says, that this meant she was wanted to preside at 
a ceremony, she stopped only to pull on a dressing-gown over her 
nightdress, and went down to a waiting car, It drove her to the 
Bull Ring, the dtv market place, and from there a van took her 
to u house, 

“I dipped a robe on top of the things I was already wearing, 
I walked tlirough the curtains into a big room. The room 
seemed full of a sort of pink glow, and at brat ! could just dis¬ 
tinguish shapes that I knew were people. Then, as my eyes got 
used to the lack of light, 1 noticed the markings on the floor , , 
Facing the room now f saw. immediately in front of the altar, a 
star drawn on the floor and. close to it, a dragon " 

Now, this is auoiher typical Voodoo touch. It is the custom in 
Voodoo io draw various designs on the floor, called 41 Fevers **, 
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to invoke the Voodoo deities, each deity having a special " vever 
of its own. These are pictured and described La Mitya Deren’s 
book, already mentioned. 

“ Now the ritual began . . . Three young men brought in & 
young girl They led her to the point of (he star nearest a statue. 
The men were cowled and masked ", The leader “ spoke a parody 
of the Lord's Prayer, (hoi he called on ihc covens. We have 
a virgin iu our midst who is to be initiated. Churning began and 
the young girl—she seemed to be about seventeen—was brought 
to the statue. She was mode to repeat certain declarations, ■ 
Other pamlies of religion followed . . distortions of a Mass were 
carried out. . ." And this, she continues, was followed hy the 
usual drinking and dancing. 

“ When dancing began, everybody was served with drink— 
whisky, mm, gin. whatever they wanted. As «wn as a glass was 
emptied it was refilled The hospitality was certainly generous; 
otic cannot help wondering who paid for it all. The coloured lady 
became ill and was allowed to go home, after giving tier vow of 
silence to all present, and her handprint being taken in the Mood 
of a cockerel on a sheet of paper. Before this, she says, she had 
been ** reprimanded " because she refused a drink, Reprimanded! 
A high Priestess! And a vow of silence demanded from her. 
accompanied by ugly mumbo-jumbo, before she was told " she 
could go home! 

Surely, if she had really been a High Priestess, she would have 
been in charge of the proceedings, and it would have been Iter 
place to reprimand, not to be reprimanded? I'd like to see anyone 
reprimand a witch High Priestess. 

She continues: ‘ Then after something that happened on 
November 23rd, 1953. I suffered a severe nervous breakdown." 
She had tried, she says, to break away from the black magic circle 
in 1932, but all kinds of misfortunes hud beset her until she 
“ came down to living in niter degradation in a laundry van " So, 
apparently, she went back to the cult, until the above date, when 
she attended her last ceremony, That night, she says, she was 
taken hy car to " a lonely graveyard." 

** We all got out of the car except the driver. We walked to 
an open grave and stood around it A man pulled a book out of his 
pocket and began a ghastly warped version of the funeral service 
Afterwards all raised their anus towards the dark sky, With 
fingers outstretched they asked Michele (the devill to take the soul 
of the dead woman and give back the wisdom of the acts in 
return. That was the last ceremony I attended. . Then I began 
to receive strange telephone calls ordering nte to attend meeting* 
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These requests stopped when the Press investigations were dis¬ 
covered. 1 ' 

It would appear that upon lie occasion of the ceremony des¬ 
cribed above " Michele ” was being sadly cheated; for if the grave 
was open late at night, at she says it was, surely it must have 
been empty? [I " Michele *' didn't know this, then he was a poor 
hope for Isestowlng the wisdom of the ages. 

Tlte next instalment, we were promised, was going to be 
entitled The Search for the Truth”; but it never appeared, a 
Circumstance with which L think 1 may liavc had something to do. 
No corroboration whatsoever of the coloured lady's story nur then, 
or at any other time, ever published. Nor were the circumstances in 
which she came to tel! it to the sensational Press, ever revealed. 

In fact, after publishing another completely uncorroborated and 
even less convincing story from an anonymous woman in an 
unknown part of England, the whole series fkried out. 

Later, however, it had a very surprising sequel, and as very 
much less publicity has been given to this sequel than wan 
accorded to the original story I think public attention should be 
directed to ii. 

On May 25th, 1956, a series of articles entitled “ Evil at Work " 
began in a picture paper, Tlte first one, ref erring to the writer's 
investigations in Birmingham, contained this remark able statement: 

"Senior officers at Birmingham police headquarters lold me 
they would be glad to investigate any complaint received, but that 
so far no responsible person laid given information. (My italics). 

They authorised this statement' “ We cannot say no such thing 
i» going on. but we feel sure that if it was we should have received 
complaints." 

But they admitted that on one man’s premises they found a 
purple robe, incense, and bottles containing some of the objects 
usually associated with, witchcraft. *’ There was some suggestion 
that he was trying to sol up os a sort of witch-doctor to the more 
primitive among the coloured population ", I was lold, " but we 
deali with him by bringing a false pretences charge relating to £ 
cheque offence. Thai showed him to be a common, cri minal That 
deflated him*.” 

11 would seem to have deflated the sensational Press, too. Dots 
this mean that, after the screaming headlines in which the alleged 
honors Hiking place in Birmingham had been proclaimed CO the 
nation, the senior officers at Birmingham police headquarters did 
n* rf regard either the sensational Press or the coloured lady as 
being ” responsible persons "7 

Well—they said it! I didn't! 
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I 1 ° say that some of my witch friends did not treat 

The Sunday Pictorials revdalions with the sobriety and 
concern evinced by the Bishop of Exeter, the Rev. F. Aniphleu 
MickJewright, the Rev. Gordon P. Owen, and Mr. Stanley Mauled. 
^Jl or whllltt Siiid been uttering .solemn warni ngs &boul rhe 
■seriousness of Lbc Pictorial's discovery. 

A reporter asked me what ! thought of the lady's story of being 
attacked and having a piece of her hair cut off, 1 pointed out to 
lum that the description Of her injury—slight abrasions to the scalp 
and a patch of hair cut off—was also perfectly consistent with an 
injury thai was self-inflicted. He said. Won- do you hww?" 1 
replied, “ When an injury is self-inflicted. they are always careful 
never to do anything that really hurts; they’ll sbsh tiair, tear 
clothes, break their spectacles, pul mud on themselves, but never 
any tiling that is painful. In England, when anyone wants to scare 
a person they slash their face, cosh them, or give [hem a hlack 
eye. Abroad they knife them ". 

And indeed, wliai was to stop her alleged assailants—two men 
in a deserted street at 1.30 am. a$ she described them-frum 
boating her unconscious and half-killing her. if they had chosen 
to? Yet all they did was to cut off a piece of fanr hair I 
However, in the neat issue of the paper referred to, dated June 
12th. 1955. instead of the article “The Search for the Truth" 
which had been announced, and which we had expected to involve 
the "' chases in fast cars ", ** mysterious telephone messages ", and 
all the other thrills we had been promised. there appeared a 
fierce denunciation of myself, under the title ** This Man’s White¬ 
wash is Dangerous. No Witchcraft is Fun." 

It commenced, " Dr. Gerald B tosses u Gardner is an authority 
on witchcraft" (I am obliged for this entirely unsolicited testi¬ 
monial; but I don’t know why they gave it to me, as they wouldn't 
take any notice of anything 1 told them about it.) “ It is through 
him it was stated, " that many people get their first mistaken 
ideas about witchcraft." (That's odd, if I’m an authority.) 

The artide went on. 11 He is a sclf-confeased wiich and a practis¬ 
ing devotee of a witch coven in Britain But he is also a white- 
washer of witchcraft 
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He puls amtirnJ the. to my mind. dangerous idea that witch- 
emit is not evil. 

He seems to overlook that wJmt may begin as an innocent 
dabble in search of ocdtmMit may lead evsniufllly to devil wot- 
ship.'* 

Now, this is nonsense. There Is nothing very “ innocent “ in 
** dabbling ” in the kind of tiling these papers had been describing, 
rites at wiikin. upon their first initiation, people had been alleged 
li' drink the blood of sacrificed animats and sign pacts giving their 
souls to the devil in exchange for power. People who arc prepared 
l,> do that are not ** innocent they know perfectly well what they 
are doing, and if that is what these papers call " an innocent 
dabble in search of excitement **, l beg to differ. 

However, you have to believe that there is such a being as the 
devil, ami that he can give you power, before you are likely to do 
inch things. So how can this result from joining a cult which 
specifically dpiics the existence of any such being? 

fact, with a singular lack of logic, the article continues: 

** In books Gardner has written and in his lectures, he goes out 
of his way to dismiss the idea that witchcraft in Britain is in 
any way diabolical. 

He claims that I his is a stupid notion deliberately fostered 
by the Church and is absolutely untrue. 

“Nowhere in Gardner’s book Witchcraft Today" (says the 
reporter wistfully, “ couid I find descriptions of horrible and dc* 
grading ceremonies. . .* J commiserate with him. He must have 
been very disappointed. 

"And yet ', he goes on, “when 1 challenged Gardner bit week" 
r Really? I hadn't noticed it!) " he admitted that. most people would 
be shocked by witchcraft ceremonies which include: 

ONE: Men and women dancing in the nude 

TWO: Praying to a homed god. 

THREE: Slimublkm through wine, music and drumming. 

He agreed licit in ceremonies m some parts of the world it is 
necessary to liave a nude girl on an altar," 

! have no recollection whatsoever of making the statement that 
most people would be shocked at witchcraft ceremonies; in fact, 

I don t think any normal people would be shocked at them. There 
are a large number of nudist cluhs in ihk country to-day ;u which 
dances lake place regularly: and the sky hasn't fallen yet on that 
account 1 “ Stimulation through wine, music and drumming '* takes 
place at all the most respectable night-dubs is anybody shocked? 
With regard to the second abomination, "praying to a homed god" 

Why not? He only wears a helmet with horns on it Is it not a 
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liitfc refreshing these days to find people who worship anything 
other than money mid their own advantage? Or whose ideas upon 
life and religion are not entirely conditioned to what J. B- Priestley 
has so cuttingly described as “ Ad-Mass "? 

I drew Gardner's attention", says that same colleague, ** to 
another book published under his name and private! v printed 
which is on sale in London, 

In this book, which is sold as fiction, is a detailed description 
of initiation into the witch cull. The ceremony is performed j a 
the nude Afterwards, the candidate, blindfolded and feet tied 
together, is scourged Finally, after giving an oath never to reveal 
the 'secrets of the Art’, the candidate is touched with a ’magical* 
sword He said: This description of initiation was ’broadly cor¬ 
rect',"’ Of course it is not. 

Jn spite of all the agonised appeals of these papers for members 
of witch covens to go to their doctor or clergyman, or to the 
papers themselves, ton’ many did? 

Wc may be sure that if any people wfo> were initiates of atty 
genuine witch coven had come forward and begged to be released 
by the kind offices of these papers, tbc fuel would have been 
blazoned abroad. So 1 repeat, how Hinny did' 

lhe answer is. None. Thai fact in itself is evidence that the 
followers of the Old Religion are happy in ihdr faith. 

With regard to the description of a witch initiation given in 
my book. High Magic's Aid, which is what the reporter is talking 
about, I am very sorry to diuppoint this earnest young man; I 
can assure him that I did not wilfully lead him up the garden 
path on this point; but my novel is “ sold as fiction *’ because it is 
fiction, fiction moreover about events which were supposed to be 
happening in die year 1206. And the details which it contains, as 
an historical novel, are ’broadly correct". At least, I exercised 
my best endeavours to make them so. 

Nevertheless, evidently thinking that he was on to something 
good, ihe reporter proceeded to quote a large chunk of what he 
railed ’one of the lurid passages" from my novel, which des¬ 
cribed one of the Great Sabbaths as held in the old days. He did 
nor. however, quote it quite in full; in fact be cut out what he 
would probably call the most ” lurid passage ", so 1 will re-quote il 
here in its completeness It concerns a man, not a member of the 
cult, but who nevertheless has been to one of the Great Sabbaths 
to which half the countryside cam c in those days, talking to a 
woman who is an initiated w iieh in tin: year I206 A D. 

" Tell me the truth’, he said suddenly, ‘this altar at your 
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pEberiii^fi. Id Spain ! saw the living body of a waman and 
they practised aboimnadon$ on tl’ 

‘Yes, 1 sho replied simply. 'At the Great Sabbath the Jiving body 
of a priestess doea form the altar. Wc worship the divine spirit of 
Creation, which is the Life-spring of the world, and without which 
the world would perish. Are we then so abominable? Wc count 
it not so. To us it is the most sacred and holy mystery, proof of 
the God within us whose command! is: Go forth and multiply' 

"Tls .1 phallic religion', said Tbur, ’and the broomstick symbol* 
ises the phallus' " 

"Study says our indignant reporter, "even Gardner con see 
that the type of person likely to be duped and snared into witch¬ 
craft m Britain is likely to prefer this foul bail to the whitewash 
of his other book? And, Indeed, to expect it from ilit coven 1st 
joins? There is no doubt at all that there are safcinic devil* 
worshippers in Britain who are ever ready (o provide this type of 
sexual perversion it> capture the men and women they wish to 
make their slaves, *' 

B'Anf ry/w c>\ " j amt perversion ’7 The worship of ** the divine 
spirit of Creation, which is the Life-spring of the world, and with¬ 
out which the world would perish Is that " sexual perversion "? 

The worship of the witch cull is, and always has been, that of 
the principle of Life itself It has made of that principle, as 
manifested in set, something sacred. Which h the perventm- 
This, or that outlook which seeks to make human* ashamed of 
their naked bodies, and fearful of sex and " original sin " and 
something unclean Our psychiatrists’ consuliing-rooms are full 
of the miserable neurotics who have been produced by the Inner; 
more, far, far more, than have ever been crazed by alleged “ black 
magic”. The Press would not need to search five years before it 
could find one of them. 

There is still, in the collective unconsciousness of men's minds, 
a realisation of the rightness of the Ok! Sacred Marriage. I 
remember istemng to a radio programme once, in which people 
from an audience were asked to come up to the microphone and 
answer questions 1 believe, though 1 cannot be certain that the 
compare was Wilfrid Pickles, One man was asked if he could tell 
the audience of some dream that he would like to fulfil He thought 
for a bit, and then said. ” I'd like to take purr in one of those 
things they used to do in the old times, what they called the Sacred 
Marriage: provided the woman in it was my wife.” Other people 
m the same programme have said how they would like to go out 
to the moonlight and dance naked, or du n ce barefoot on gntft 
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Whflt iEtade them say these: things Jf it is not folk memory. or 
hereditary memory. what is it? 

When the Church made marriage a Sacr&mot, they were right: 
but when they added that it whs oMaimed for the procreation of 
children and for ihm alone* they were a thousand thousand times 
wrong. 

Lei me make il dear, however, that the witch cull does not hold 
sacred a* llq end in itself, but a living symbol and manifes¬ 
tation of the Great Source of AH Things which men call G^xl 
Further, the Great Sabbaths as described in the quotation 1 have 
just given were suppressed by the Church many centuries ago. 

Before the quotation referred to T these papers said, " fiardiucr 
admitted, too, that some witches fLnd great power m new spilled 
blood." 

Jt will be noted that the reporter does not say that 1 said 
witches used blood in their rites. He could not do so, because 1 
hud specifically denied it, both verbally and in print. Wlmi I had 
actually told him was that any witches who had read lbs books 
knew about die use of blood by such practitioners as Aimster 
Crow ley, but that they did not do it themselves. In fact* Crowley's 
hook, Staffck In Theory und Praaice* in which he discusses blood 
sacrifices, has been widely read since its publication in Ehc 1920 ‘s. 
and has. to my knowledge, been in at bast one Public Library, 
where the tibraimn described it as being JJ vcr> popular " {So 
much for !1 dark occult secrets"! > 

Of course, the reporter may have misunderstood what 3 said 
to him: but upon his own admission he had read my book. Witch- 
craft To-day, in which I made the same denial* not only once but 
several times. 

However, to dear up any possible menders! an ding. now or in 
the future* l will say it yet again: witches do not use the blood 
of sacrificed animals, birds, or any other living thing* in their rites. 
As 1 have previously stated in Chapter Vll. blood was sometimes 
used in ceremonial magic, but this h a different thing from witch 
rates. The ceremonial magician was generally man who worked 
alone or with one or two assistants. If he wanted to raise power 
quickly, tsjLtJ was not too scrupulous as to how he did it. this 
might be one of his methods: on the other kind, witch rites arc 
worked by a number of person*, who especially if they are of witch 
families, may have inherited psychic or nicdiumistic faculties, and 
the power they generate is like that of a $pi ritualistic circle The 
methods ihey use do not need such rites us blood sacrifices, eveu 
if they were willing to use them. 

As this linide constituted a personal attack upon myself and 
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my views. I have deliberately reproduced here just as much of it 
as I could. Actually, of course, this reporter's interview with me 
had put him in a deft stick; lie had asked me. as an authority 
on witchcraft, what I thought of the coloured lady. I laid given 
liim tiic opinion which 1 have repeated here. He had either to prim 
(hat opinion, which would have spoilt the whole stunt, or else 
attempt to silence me and discredit what I said about witchcraft, 
and he chose to do the latter. 

During the next few weeks, (he number of motor coaches which 
arrived at the Museum were almost more than we could cope with. 
I gpt as many copies as I could of the papers' attacks, anil put them 
there for people to see; and to my huge amusement many people 
wanted to buy them, ami several of (hem were stolen. I must give 
the papers the credit of having spelt my name rightly, and adorned 
some of tltdr articles with an excellent photograph of me; but I 
had never thought it was so good that people would wont it for 
* pin-up However, devotion to truth compels me to record the 
fact? 

Not only did I achieve lire status of a pin-up. but fad-mail started 
to conic my way; our local postman had to give mo a mail-bag all 
to mvscll one day, and the daily deluge of letters kepi up for 
weeks 

Many of the letters were evidence of the interest token by 
people in all walks of life in what is generally known as the 
supernormal, and of their dissatisfaction with orthodox approaches 
to life and religion. Often, the writers gave personal experiences, 
and interesting scraps of folklore and tradition, f can only remem¬ 
ber one letter which was hostile; this was from a clergyman, who 
said that 1 was quite as bad as the spiritualists and the Christian 
Scientists f 
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TT wilt be remembered hov* ihe newspaper reporter hid lold me 
liiai ihcy would give a witch a chance lo reply to what 
had been said, provided she waste something dtai was worth 
printing, I therefore got a woman friend who ts p member of * 
witch coven to write b short article, and send it to someone lo 
post for her to the paper's office m London, However, they flatly 
refused to print it 

1 think, however, thaJ the reader should have the opportunity 
of judging the witch's reply, so I reproduce it herewith, Fortunately 
a copy of the article had been kept, and 1 submitted it to the 
Editor of the Spiritualist newspaper. Psychic News, in which it 
appeared as follows in the issue dated July 23rd. 1955, with only 
very minor changes of warding from the original; 


WITCHCRAFT IN BRITAIN 

"They idve wfreb-ea* afe -tirreers i*a a tainnic belief that ihetn ii the 
bnrient religion <if Britain; tljej e!aJm h b eiTJct ibah. wtd Kfpcrtar 
lo, Christianity.” . 

Thai pqrajt^pfe appeared m a tefifit of utid® an vtlchcnul p™™ 
by % Sunday newspaper, li ii perfectly true 1 am A witch, and toil 
(• what I Ml** • . „ 

The onlv word 1 would disagree '►life t* the weird satanw 
Whether or not rchgirm rr tuperwr to ChrUUAnity w a miller or 
opinion, btii Thai it is much older it a mailer of fact, as etntitetit 
anihnipofcrgim will tdl you. _ 

So why do people nc«isl in aeeutmg me of worahippinK the Drul? 
The itkr. of the De vil i» vometfiLiiE belonging to Christianity; I he 
neeoal whjch men her* invented to esciwe their .twn foliki inti 
otBHi t don't believe ui the Devil. io h-v* could ( worship him ? 

Whom. I hen, do lhc wit#** "ally worship They worship lh* 
ancient Uttdi of ibu land of Britain, whose trad man » rooted deep 
in British noil The OW til'd* ire not dead, .vi I know by cipcnewx 
Dunne the hat war * witch coven invoked the Old Gods to protect 
this land from Hitler's thrummed invasion, wit «>ctr forcfaLher» 
had done against Napoleon and, wilier still, against the '.piniiti 
Armadj — or to the use ii hwiiai down lo as. 

1 have *cen (hem invoVetf far many parpo«a and have invoked 
them nmdf, bid 1 have never seen ihcm invoked for a bad purpose. 
And these purposes have been » dun achieved that lo Call _ it 
coifKtvknce u rnaav will, would, if I hey knew all the details, rectum: 
a gmter effort of credulity than to teheve ihat there* tumcihin* 

You want to kritsw hnw these emmomet are performed’ Well. 
1 can tell yuu this, that they are not performed with ridiculous 
obscenities |U often attributed to them 

How imn> witches at* there In Britain? Vary few fwtwaw one*, and 
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frm«t nf these cotue frnm witch families m uhidi the iratfiliDu hi* 
been handed down. 

We bchevc tn itincsmiitinn irvd that those who in former Jives 
Hive belonged i& in will be drawn back into the adL 

W* have no ne*d to "dupe" or "arwre" anyone into witchcraft 
Our awn '*111 conic la ui. we Inew when people want to join, us 
whether thuy betting or non Scftsalkn-seekers hoping for foul and 
crciiic riles please noto— we don't want ynu| 

Otu in the wilth, is far at we can get fmm io tailed dvTlisgJian* 
we gather lq celebrate Ctor riles Ferhap* inoond an old time-worn 
none arek, or upon a hi M- top, or in die dcpilu uf a furcat* 

Hiene— not *p luxury flats, m hat been described. we feel dole to 
the uiis«fi powen of the universe, we &n ling ihe old song In s [oil 
language, dance tho old tfanm and da other things of which I may 
not till you i,though they are neither evil nor dfend- And the 
Old Omb come. 

I have b«n powered by the Ooddeas of ihe wltcfctt; il felt sa if 
I were being burned with cold, white lire. Another girl l know has 
hid the tune experience. and Her face changed Hut rite looked like 
another pemon 

1 JiiVb had the experience, too. of going out of my body and vinline 
a penoti at a distance of hundreds miles; 1 abb lo identify 
Eaicr, in ihe flesh, Hit things 1 bad k«i in iftia " aitraj M visit (toes- 
dentally. it ls Uut power which gave use to the old idea of witches 
flymg through the air!) 

And L liave seen in ihe course nf a ceremuny the power rising 
frcun ihe body of ihe hsgh priest like thin, feathery spirals of smoke. 

1 have seen spirits, too. who have come to join rn the rile: but they 
have b«n apiriij or men usd women- noi demons—and 1 Jiave fdt 
that they came m frimiii 

One nf our nr« ccmsifti of calling upon the Lend of the Oatff 
of Death to permit our friends who have pusd into His realm, to 
rrlhm for a while to speak with ua. 

If 1 lay that they have returned, and that 1 have spoken to them 
and Hiey have answered me. you may not believe me; but it is the 
truth, and 1 know olrieta who have hud the Tame txptiiwc*. 

Do you r&illf think that if witchcraft waj merely a tisane of 
obsciini'iei and absurdities, or a mocking of the Christian religion, 
tiun it would have lasted from general i on to general in n* from century 
to century 7 

Why llien, if witchcraft is no* evil, it the Church oppwd to tm? 

My answer is, because they are afraid of uj_ 

They know dual, in crjuufies of percauinn they have not sussneded 
in stamping u« aui\ nor will they ever do to, and they know, ioo p 
that they have lost their hold m the people, who nave become 
dinanslicd with Church dogmas. Hence they fear u% n they have 
a! wap lea red m■—&* m rival 

One day, I bdicvtr. the people <tf Hie world will mm hack from 
t±ie road of icjcmitic, onhodox civilisation which ha* proved *j is nay 
and fraum to the trie arid religion of nature. 

When that d*y dawns, the wist Old Gods will be there—wilting, 

Fhe paper who promised to give □ witch the chance to reply 
never even chose to reveal the fact iluti a reply had been offered, 
let alone received 

Instead. in the neati isstalment of ihetr series, on June Ifth, 
1955 # they pybLi&hcd a siory which they alleged had been sent in 
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to them by a woman reader living with her family somewhere in 
the South of England. She says: 

A year ago 1 would have laughed if anyone had told me ruch 
things existed. . ,, 

I got my rude awakening last summer when t couldn't deep one 
night. 

[ could heat an odd son o! nolle. . . I wondered If pay rurighbcHir 
had Mt her wirrira* on. Soon I found out that it wasn't the wirele** 
hul a sound of the mint peculiar moaning gibbemh commit from 
the nearby wood. [ thought it migtil be someone drunk or even hud. 
and 1 thought t wouldn't do any luum if 1 investigated; so 1 slipped 
on ray coat and went across from niy bungalow to the open common. 
What I saw. 1 now realise, was a cneeting of a covet! of wi<ch». 
The ritual was one which make* the ex-winch's story of her experience 
told in (he paper, seem like a Sunday-school treat. ., 

riun night ! frit a force of nal eviL . . - L liavc ceminiy never 
known such (error, and 1 can honestly say I liave never known a 
minulc's freedom from fear since. 

“ They were horrible, quite horrible ”, she says, bul we are 
never (old why. Believe it or tint, th&L is si) the description of 
what she is alleged to have seen that is given. 

The paper’s informant went on (o say that two representatives 
of die alleged " coven” called on her afterwards. 

" They warned me ”, she says. " after haranguing me for a long 
time of the virtues of these nature rituals’, that if I breathed a 
word of it to anyone my family and I would be penalised terribly 

They even threatened to use my young son in ihcir ceremonies 
So 1 have never said ft word to anyone, nol even to my husband 
Often I have heard them since on the common. 1 have thought of 
going to the vicar and risking their powers, But I know he wouldn t 
believe me . . Wc can't move away from here because of my 

husband’s work. .And he would never believe about witches, I 
daren’t tdl him to go out and see for himself when 1 hear them, 
in case they hurt him." And she never tokl the police! 

"There!" says one particular paper. “Here is Mrs. Vacancy 
Blank, of Somewhcre-on-lhe-Map, iq prove what we say!’’ 

‘ Yes ", says otic particular anthropologist. ” and you've got 
to admit &he‘s a first-rate witness. On her owa admission, her 
husband and the vicar, who know Jar personally. wtra'i believe a 
word she say* on the subject. And why not give her name and 
address?" 

** Your books ".says the newspaper ponderously. “ in the wrong 
hands can be dangerous.” 

By June 2fkh, 1955, the witch-hunt had worked its way from 
the front page U) the back, where it was asked in the ” Crime 
Strip ", 

Who were the ghraib whti JiaecTXtcU (lit graveyard at the Wai 
Wycombe home of Sir John Dxihwood, Ban. bit w«k on tbe (right 
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ttf Midsummer Eve>-thc mail important day In the talcrtdsw ,yf bind 
magi-. 7 

vai ^diuiic ^rus^ gnvcstiing uprooted, unu ^vciMncd. 
Waa ( 11 ^ w«t of people n-IcbrHmjc the Steele Muir? 
r lhl ^ ; h<J P**ctii» the Elide Art to fc«m +» visit the 

Dai Hwood hdint i Ur£ju*e in the mid-ctKfricfimh senrury t w Franco 
UaifjwtMxi formed the noJoiieus - lEclJ Fire Glob™ police are 
puzzler W Ifoe ihcmughneis uf the djirria^c. Four irrrwn nisft were 
ne&icU lo Sift \nmv or the smashed sionrwrcrk, 

Thh feature was headed 44 On Witches* Nigjn H \ 

Nqw, this interested me. I had heard a lot of stories of what 
liappeaed at hinck Masses, but this was the first Lime I hat! ever 
hcanl tliat 5iieh athletic proceedings as the sjiiasliint! of grave¬ 
stones were part of the ritual. 

So, in spile of the fact that Midsummer Eve has actually no 
purlieu la? connectioa with black mack:, ( wait to West Wy coni be 
to sec what had happened 

However. J could not find anybody on the spot, including the 
Curator of the "Hell Fire Caves", whr. believed tlmt a Bbtk 
Man had [ 4 ken place ihere The dainugc was simply a piece of 
>jlly vandalism, and I satisfied myself that, although u might have 
Liken four men to replace the sionci from where they hud fallen, 
a child could Jiavc tipped them over frum iheir original positions* 
A coupSc of mischievous schoolboys could have amounted for all 
the damage done 

The isexi week this paper carried art account of four other 
graveyards in which headstones had been thrown down and 
smashed, and said, " People living in the arcs are a iking. ‘Wsa if 
a gang of I eddy Boys? Or was it a coven of witche> performing 
one or !hdr Black Magic rituals?" 

Hie responsibility for this latter stolemcm mts squarely upon 
iht: paper m ijuc^ion and to plant suggestions like this is t * risk 
n dangerous chain reaction T here seems,, unfortuiiiitely. b he ^ 
certain dement among adolescents which delights in senseless 
Udmagc However, when hc had read previously of thousands of 
poaads worth of damage being caused annually by hooligan*, 
nobod) had thought to whisper with bated breath "Was it 
witches? Hi is spicy addition to the thrills of vandalism was 
onlcubied to give Lt% perpetrators an extra zest. One can well 
imagine what went on in what for the sake of argument may be 
described as Lhcir minds; vandalism, as psychologists know, vs an 
attenuon^secking device " Now weTe really making the head- 
lines-—they tliiiik if* the Black Mass! What a hughf Let s smash 
some more! * 4 

After this, al! was quid natU the beginning of this year. 1956. 
Then a certain section of the Press got hold of a blidt magic yam 
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which was potential^ more serious than anything they had touched 
yei: The Charles Walton murder case 

fhe things lluit have been said about this case have been the 
deciding factor which induced me to write this chapter. After all, 
newspaper scasalions are a very easy target for criticism, so easy 
that they arc hardly worth shooting at, A new one appears regu¬ 
larly every node, duly makes its contribution to the piety of 
nations, and then comes in very useful for wrapping fish. However, 
when things are said which may affect the investigation of an 
unsolved murder, the matter becomes more serious. To unmask 
irresponsible sensimmalism is then a public duty. 

This mysterious and terrible crime, which shattered die peace 
of a beautiful, secluded little village in the Cots wolds in 1945, 
has been live subject of wild specula (ton, and dark hints of " witch- 
craft " and ,L ritual murder Suited briefly, the facts of the case 
are these: 

On February Uih. 1945. a farm tabouret named diaries Walton, 
aged about 74. was found murdered on Mem Hill iu Warwick¬ 
shire 'live murderer has never yet been caught, nor the mystery 
of the crime solved. 

According to the account published in the Straijord-on-Avc, wi 
tfcmlit at the time. Walton was an inotfensivc old man, having a 
good reputation wiih his neighbours. In spite of the fact that be 
suffered from rheumatism, and walked with the aid of two sucks, 
he still did snaill jobs, such :ts hedge-trimming for a local farmer. 
Mr. Alfred John Fatter, af tbe Fits Farm. He lived with a niece, 
Mis® Edith Walton, of Lower Quinton 
On February 14th, 1945, Mis* Walton returned home from 
work he about fi.U 1 p.m., and found itai her unde had not com= 
home. His usiul time of return was about 4,0 p.m. Fearing that 
her unde, infirm as he was. hud met with some mishap, she 
enquired of the neighbours, and one of them. Mr Harry Beasley, 
went with her to look for him, They searched, but failed to find 
him; so they went to the farm anti enquired of his employer, Mr. 
Potter, Mr. Potter knew where Walton had been working; the old 
mnft haul been engaged in trimming a hedge on the slopes of Meon 
HUL He led Miss Walton and Mr. Beasley Lo the spot 
They found Charles Walton there dead. According to tbe 
evidence given at the inquest, the body was lying ” close against 
the hed»e. in a bit of a ditch/’ He had been murdered with terrible 
feiodiy. A bloodstained walking-stick was lying nearby, and 
bruises on the head suggested that he hud been struck down with 
it Fhe killer had then slashed his throat with (he hedging tool the 
old man was carrying, and finished his ghastly work by pruning 
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the body to the ground with the two-tined pitchfork which wus 
also part of Walter's hedging equipment. The two tine? of the 
p^chfori passed on either aide of the murdered man's [jj-vk Tbc 
billhook with which the ihrool had been cut was left embedded tu 
tftt chest. 

Professor S. M. Webster, of the West Midlands Forensk 
Laboratory, giving evidence at the inquest* said thii! the as use of 
d^iids was shock and haemorrhage. due to grave injuries m the 
(ii^ck jiiJ chest mused hy a cutting weapon axpcf a stabbing weapon. 
Ke said that ihe cutting weapon hid been wielded three limes. 
So Severe tv as the slash across the throat that all the great blood 
vesseb of the deck were severed. 

t ills on the hnniis showed that the old niun had attempted to 
defend himself. 

EvSupt Robert Fabbn, in his book. Fatten of the ¥<mt> 
de-iicribcs how the Chief Constable of Warwickshire called in 
Scotland Yard id help in the enquiries, and how he and another 
officer* Sergeant Albert Webb, went to the xene of the crime to 
meet Supt. Alec Spooner of the Warwickshire Cl.D. and to 
commence their investlgalion. A plane from she RAF airfield 
at Leamington took aerial photographs of the scene of the crime; 
a detachment of the Royal Engineers searched the fields with 
mine-deLoctorn, looking for dues: four thousand statement* were 
token in the course of the investigation: but no arrest was made, 
and the crime remains upon the fist of unsolved murders 
According to Ex-Supt Fabian, SupL Spooner called Elis aitan- 
hon F immediately upon his arrival in the Gourwokte, to the passi* 
bility of the belief in witchcraft being a factor in the murder, 
Supt, Spooner showed him a passage in a book, folk /^r. Old 
Customs and Superstirions fit Shakespeare-huui. by J. Haney 
Bloom. M.A.p published in 1929. Tills book refers to the s tr™g 
belief in witches and witchcraft, and says. ' In 1875 a weak- 
minded young man killed uri old woman named Ann Turner with 
■i hay fork because he believed she hud bewitched him " 

FahliiH tr f the Yard was first published in 1950 And by 1952 a 
writer in a widely-read paper wias saying. 


^5“ m 7®? Chc h *? faf k wnt mod «h ractff «miUr 
m&rw***r «l^lt75. In nearby Long CompfoiL of Ana Turner, 
£™fj? f *** * am! dU-> to j.n Qilkf 

nayTorlt iiaWijng when [ahn Hapvood aiuct«f an old woman 

An e „S5Lr™ y “*“• bam 

hi its big sphsh in 1955^ the sen&dionaj paper* too* hid men- 
twined the Walton case, adding that * r It happened on Si VaJen- 
mm j Day, I ^45—traditionally a day of sacrifice.*' The implication 
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beiqg, apparently, that Charles Walton was fciUed as a human 
sacrifice 

It was in Febmaty of this year, 1956, that the wild]-hunters 
really 1 u-ent to town M on this story, On February 15th. 1956. one 
paper ran a story. " Police Chid Goes Bade on the Witches* 
Sabbath"; it described how Superintendent Spooner was? in the 
habit of reluming to the village every year on the anniversary of 
the crime, to see if there were any new developments, and added. 
* % There was an identical Stilling 70 years before in a nearby 
village." h also added the remarkable information that the witches' 
Sabbath was when The witch anointed her leet and shoulders with 
the fat of a murdered baby and then, mounting a broom stick rode 
tiff into the night 11 Unfortunately it did not publish any accom¬ 
panying photograph of this interesting scene 

However, on the following Sunday, ihe I9ih February, t95&< 
a newspaper with dose political affiliations ro the Daiiy Herald, 
came out with a splendid head line: Block Magic Kilter — W&mar j 
Talks. It said. 

A terrified wfumar, driren pty-tuured by inmt .-t ihe mcm evfl 
mm in IJrLiiin, offered list night lu hdp irnvc the minder of Chinos 
Wllttink who was implied with i pAlchwtrk in a lonely Warwickshire 
field an St. VftJen(inc*i Day, l£45 She will give iht name nt itw 
uJlciLfd murderer \q Del, Sum A, W. Spaoncr. Odd of die Wifwiek- 
ihire C-fX> * . 

Thxi uMumn, mho begged me nol la roved her mime. Buj oifetod 
fa icll Det--Su|K. Spooner everything.—provided qfw ■ * protected 
Irons She vengeance of Brain's black magic cullL 

For rwelve frightful yam the took pan with other member* of 
Lbe eulia in gtafciqua rite* that Hem from Britain** iny*iciiou> part. 
New slie want* she police to rtMnp out dw» evil pnctiect And she 
w-anft them to solve the II’V*atr*iki crime *h* daim* w?j a muni 
murder, 

This paper's informant went on to till a harrowing mle—which 
yet somehow' seemed curiously familiar—of how as a young woman 
she had been to small religious meetings in London and Birming¬ 
ham, where various " foul rites " took place; of how she was too 
frightened to go to the police; and flow, whert sue tried to break 
away from the cult, her head was scarred with knives. 

Wnlion's actual murderer, she said, was 3 woman who was 
brought by car to the Qrtswolds from 1 different part of the 
country The leader of the London brunch of the cuti had been 
present. The story of how the murder was committed had been told 
to her by the Midlands leader, who wanted to get 1 Number One 
in Loudon " out of the way. so that he could pin national control 
of the cult for himself. 

“ The manner of killing ", says the paper, " was identical with 
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that Id a murder of 1875 m nearby Long Compton, of 3 woman 
villagers thought was a witch/' 

In spite, however, of itidr informants praiseworthy desire 
tkat the police should stamp <mt these evil practices strangely 
enough it was this paper and not the lady htrsdf, who jave this 
information to the poHce r They* of course. realised tint they were 
legally bound to do so; bat it seems very odd to me that anyone 
possessing such mfummrion* if it were genuine, should not have 
laken it straighE to the authorities. Instead, however, this woman 
waited until a mention of the murder appeared in the Press, and 
then came forward; even then she did not go straight to the police, 
but to a newspaper. 

The next day, February Hkth iy5d, a paper gave further details 
of what the woman had said, under the headline: Murder at Black 
Mass, says Woman: 

A won un hu come fonwd lo tty ihaX a shepherd, killed 
devni yssm *f*. marttered by i wdman during it jlliek Man 
at niiilnigtu. She say? that anc once a member . £' a hh?k 
mape Mritty and that die kriuwi the tuIw al (he tiller 
11 lc body of the 'shepherd, 74-year hj]<J Churls Walton,, wa* found 
twi Si, Viicntine'i tiny, 1945, in the muddlo ot a click of itama in 
a field u turner Ouinton, VVirvdcLihire. We had been tilted by blan? 
from a farm bdlhout and flaked to the ground ml h a phthfoxfc. 
His neck u^.i tl&jh&i in ihe shape rd a qm« Villager! wid it wxs a 
rhittl murder there a lioiitar murder on St. Va ten line's Day, 
I &T 5, at Lonjt Compton* also in Warwickshire The accuser, in cldctiy 
woman from Bimun^ham. mil probably be interviewed by pobne tM» 
week 

Now the reader wiLh a long memory will doubtless be wauling 
to pause for some queries. 

“Surely", he will be saying, “ibis isn't whai I was reading 
fust now? Walton's body, according to the evidence given at the 
inquest, was found lying 'doM against the hedge, in a bit of a 
ditch' And that ditch was on the slopes of Mean Hill What's this 
about the body being found in the middle of a circle of stones?" 

The answer is that when El*SupL Fabian wrote his book, in 
which he mentioned this unsolved crime, he said that it was done 
** not far In™ the stone circle of the Whispering Knights ' 1 , and 
thai it looked like the kind of killing the Druids might have 
done in ghastly ceremony at full moan/* Since then every writer 
who has raided Iris book for “copy ** has reproduced this state¬ 
ment without, apparently, ever bothering to check on if. Cause* 
quciitly they have been sadly misled: the Whispering Knights tire not 
4 circle, bur part of a group of stones called the Rollright Stones: 
they are nothing u> do with the Druids; and they are twelve miles 
away fr&m Mean Hitt . We can forgive Ex-Supt. Fabian for not 
being an archaeologist; but bis definition of “ not far from 11 as 
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" twelve miles away ” has proved a pilfait into winch almost 
everyone who 1ms written about this case has conic a nasty cropper; 
and it loots as if cither the papers or their informants wore among 
them 

“Yes* and look here", continues that loug-memoried reader, 
"she says that Charles Walton was killed at a Black Mass at 
midnight. But he went to work peat morning as usual. His body 
was found in the evening. 41 

Yes, t noticed that, too To put it mildly, something seems 
amiss. 

However, in another paper, m the issue dated March I Silt. 1956, 
the same informant told quite a different story of the “ Black 
Magic Murder ", Their reporter had found her m a suburb of 
Wolverhampton, “an attractive woman with haunted eyes." 

“ Thirteen people ", she says, ' took part in the ceremony. One 
of them knew Walton. The rest came from various parts of the 
country'. 

Walton was hedging that day in a field well away from houses 
and the rood. The person who knew him approached him with two 
others. He was struck down. It war exactly midday. iMy italics}. 

Rapidly they mutilated his body, soaked some robes in his 
blood, drove in the pitchfork, and danced round the body.” . . , 

1 should be greatly obliged if anyone could explain to me bow 
thirteen people could dance round the body of a man which, 
according to the evidence gi ven at the inquest by one of the three 
people who found it, was lying dose against the hedge, in a bit of 
a ditch. Compared to the travelling circle of stones, this is a minor 
miracle. They should real!} have read the case up more before 
they started to tdl this story \ 

Gradually, she told the reporter, she found out the story of the 
killing. She left the circle, and felt like going to the police f?) 

“ Within a few days the circle of silence was put on my doorstep, 
It was made of twigs and graveyard drippings. It meant ‘Keep 
Quiet’. 

But I could not live with myself. I told one of the leaders that 
I would go to the police. 

That night, on mv way home, I was grabbed and scalped. 
They took a complete circle of Stair and skin from my bead, using 
a doctor’s scalpeL” 

Now. where have we heard something like this hefore? If we 
read on we shall soon see, as '* Mrs. X ", who claimed to be a 
former High Priestess of the black magic cult, described ” some 
of the shocking rites performed by the Black. Magic circle.'' 
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At almost every ceremony I attended . , there wus wild 
singing and dancing drinking and sesraal depravity, . B . 

Animals were killed ami their blood poured into goblets The 
"priests' prayed to the Devd for help. . 

The altar is a parody of a Christian zdiar The Cross h placed 
upside down in a gln&s of water and the trundles on a slant, almost 
upside down. 

Newcomers are initiated by being forced to drink the warm 
bkxKl of animals. . . . Then they all drink glasses of ’spirits and 
dance round die altar. These newcomers wear white robes, which 
■ire soaked in blood. They have to sign a pact in blood* giving 
their souls to the DevIL" 

This description is almost cxatily the saitk ij* b huiI givt-ji h\ 
the coloured lady in [955; so also is the story of her being mi Licked 
in order to imimidntc her inio silence, only now the alleged attack, 
which, it will be remembered, in the original ease consisted merely 
of having a piece of hair slashed off, and which, according to the 
paper s account at the time, was testified fry a police surgeon as 
having produced abrasions, bruising and swelling, and left "cut 
roots . - on the 3dl hand side area", i* now described as a scaJp- 
ing, the removal of a complete circle of hair and skin, using a 
doctor & i^ciilpel It will be remembered how J had remarked upon 
the coloured Indy's alleged a Hack as being possibly scU> Inflicted 
Is this why the second story in different? 

It follows that eulier there arc two 11 Es-High Priestesses M 
lining in. the Midlands, both of whom are celling the sane story 
to the newspapers, or d w Linn the hdy who has named the 
murderer of Charle* Walton, and the coloured lady are uite and 
the same person. 

Now, this is very intriguing, For if this is then it follows that 
this whole ugly smear, with all its sensational and horrible adjuncts. 
rest * entirely upon the uncorroborated word of <v\£ personal 
person moreover, who. if we are to bdjeve the newspaper accounts 
quoted, has been demonstrably wrong upon important particulars 
A person, further, who has either been very badly misquoted or 
cist ha* changed her story when at wus realised that the first version 
would not do 

If i am wrong in this presumption land it k a presumption 
whid; I think is justified in view of the remarkable similarity in 
a he stories told) then it k very easily susceptible of proof, and I 
think the woman concerned should be asked cither to explain the 
mutters I hove pointed out, or else forever after hold her peace. ” 
By now, however* the witch-hunting fraternity had fairly got 
the hit between their tceih_ On Match 25th, 1 956. a paper came 
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oui with a front-page headline: M Black Magic. A Priest's Warn- 
ing “ The priest was Canon Bryan Green, the Rector of 
Birmingham, and by one of those funny cohciilcncts which wc 
keep coming across in these matters. Canon Bryan Green is a 
noted anti-SpiriluoUct. Worlds. (tie Spiritualist weekly, had 
this to say about him last August: “Though tie is pathetically 
ignorant about Spiritualism, he does nor hesitate to attack it—he 
does so periodically—with the usual nonsense that ‘attempts to 
communicate with the spirits are dangerous and wrong." 

Tliis is what Canon Bryan Green had to say about Mnek magic: 
" 1 understand there has been a revival o! Black Magic practices 
in Birmingham. I want to utter a condemnation and a warning 

Nothing can be worse or more depraved than the deliberate 
distortion of the beautiful and natural gift of sex lor sensuous 
and perverted feelings of gratification. And this is what Bla ck 
Magic does. 

Moreover, it debases man's natural desires to love and trust 
God as his Heavenly Father and tries to get him to make the 
Devil his source or guidance. My w arnin g is,—Keep dear of 
Black Magic. . . 

What on earth Canon Green means by his first paragraph of 
his warning I find it hard to understand. Does he mean that it is 
wrong to get any gratification out of sex? And that if anyone 
does so. they are practising Black Magic? If so. I think he will 
find some difficulty in getting any doctors or psychologists to agree 
with him. With regard to his second paragraph, it seems to me 
that the most earnest believers in the Devil these days, and the 
people who are always boosting his supposed powers, are church¬ 
men like Canon Bryan Green. 

A paper's reporter mentioned the death of Charles Walton, and 
added that it was “believed to have been a ritual killing''. By 
whom? We were not told: but " a student of pagan religions ", 
who was " prepared to put his findings before the police ", had 
given a warning—the “ Preparations for a human sacrifice are well 
advanced as part of a ritual Black Mass to be performed by an 
unfrocked priest, regarded as world leader of the cult.” 

Personally, if information like that were in my possession, I 
would not waste lime telling reporters what I was " prepared " to 
do. I would tell Scotland Yard immediately. If I couldn’t prove 
it, they soon would—if it were true. 

The reporter went on, 11 1 have just completed an investigation 
on the people active in Black Magic. Many appear rational and 
intelligent. Some are well known publicly. They claim to be 
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practising an ancient pre-Christian religion. But this is merely a 
cover for obscene, degrading practices " 

Notice how the old ^ear-technique comes out again? People 
who are " well known publicly *’ are alleged to be practising black 
magic. No names are given, and no evidence brought forward to 
support what is said, so the smear can apply to anyone in public 
(ife. and any occult group which is not specifically Christian, Later 
on tiie paper became more specific. On die 3rd June, 1956, they 
said: " Peers on Yard Black Magic List", We were told that a 
man (anonymous, of course) had given Scotland Yard " a secret 
list of one hundred and twenty names of people said to be leading 
members of the Black Magic cult" (So it was not a *' Yard list " 
at all, but a list compiled by an anonymous individual completely 
without credentials.) 

" After Lbc detectives had seen him last nightsays their 
reporter. *' the man told me: ’The list reads like pages token from 
Debrett Uhe peers’ and knights’ Who's Who)I It Includes two 
or three of the most famous names in the peerage and that of a 
former ambassador at the Court of St. James. It also names a 
number of wealthy people, including one with two country man* 
sioos and a luxurious West End fat." 

Sootier or later in these alleged investigations, we always seem 
to come to siatements like this. It is always the wicked upper 
classes who arc the mainstay of black magic, especially when die 
paper concerned is Left Wing in politics' If. however, this ram* 
paign originated as political propaganda, designed to foster class- 
hatred, it would indeed be singularly cheap and childish 1 do not 
allege that it did so originate; my purpose here is to point out the 
singular persistence of this campaign, the remarkably flimsy basis 
upon which oil this structure of rumour and fear lias been built 
up, and the utter failure to bring forward anything worth calling 
evidence to support it. If there is any political slant, then i think 
it is a side-issue. The actual inspiration behind all the wild talk 
uboul " Satanism " was originally clerical, ami it stemmed from 
the Roman Catholic Church. Its purpose was to combat the rising 
Spiritualist movement: it started back in the nineteenth century, 
and has been going on sporadically ever since, assisted by the anti- 
Spiritualist elements in llte Church of England. Its methods have 
never been very intelligent, and they have always been fundament¬ 
ally the some, namely to sell the idea to the public that any move¬ 
ment which attempts to make contact with God or with the world 
unreal, and which docs not possess the permission of either the 
Vatican or the Church of England to do so. must have Satan 
behind it 
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Now, with regard to the proposition Hist many people in high 
plates are iavolved in black mapc. i do nol know whether i( is 
true or not. i have tried for many years to find any injoes and 
have failed, but i think it very doubtful, mid I shall not believe 
it until 1 receive evidence; there is, however. one thing which 1 
do know to be true. A good number of people of rank und 
education are Spiritualists, and they often occupy some public 
position. They do not always care for (heir belief to be known, 
but nevertheless they hold it and practise it. Are these the people 
who tire the witch-hunters' real quarry? 

1 have already pointed out how there has been a veritable 
outburst of this kind of propaganda ever since Parliament gave 
Spiritualism legal recognition in the Fraudulent Mediums Act 
Have there been any attempts to bring Spiritualism imo the great 
witch-hunt? 

The Spiritualist weekly. Two Worlds, noted some in its issue 
dated fune 16th, 195*. By this time, a series on " Black Magic" 
had started in the Sunday Graphic, and was being written by 
Dennis Wheatley, and on June lOth he said; “A more usual 
mentis of recruiting for the Devil is through the less reputable 
kind of spiritualist meeting or seance Matty people attend seances 
only in search of excitement And at some seances the Black 
fraternity have what might be termed 'talent scouts'." 

On June 8th. 1956, the Rev, F. Amphlett Micklewright fwho. 
it will be remembered, was one of the original hackers of the 
campaign m the sensational papers, had said in an interview with 
G. W, Young, which was published in an article wilh the wonderful 
title. “ Underworld of Black Mass Maniacs * l There i* a son of 
diabolism hanging on the fringes of freak relipons. anil some 
forms of spiritualism lend themselves to this son of thing." 

Commenting on these reports, Two Worlds said: “ Well, what 
do yon dc^laugh it off or get angry? Should we protest when 
these dreulation-boosiers, reeking with dark hints and nppetite- 
whcltiag chunks of sex and Satanism, dredge in putrescent in- 
uendoes which could send ihe spiritually fastidious enquirer 
scuttling for terrified cover? Or do we smile and say. 'Well, people 
who believe that Spiritualism is a sort ol antechamber to a 
gallery of the Black Arts are m good to us anyway?'" 

Persona ily. I incline to the latter course; in spite of all the 
sound and f ury of this campaign, the public are not so naive upon 
these subjects as they were in the nineteenth century, or even 
twenty years ago, mtH 1 iiavc reason to think that the iiispirers of 
it have found that cun 

An attempt was also made to link spiritual healing with witch- 
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craft, and both with blade mage A panel of ten doctors had been 
appointed by the British Medical Association to prepare evidence 
about alleged supernormal healing, in be given to the Archbishops' 
Commission on Divine Healing. Their report was published in 
May, 1956, and on May lilh, reporting it. the Daily Mirror , the 
week-day associate of the Sunday Pictorial, did so under the head¬ 
line ** These Cures by Witches Must Be Probed ”. Apparently 
one doctor had told the committee, “ The practice of magic, both 
white ami black, is widely spread in my Devon practice 1 had one 
definite death from witchcraft, or ! suppose I should say sugges¬ 
tion, while 1 was there ", He also said, “ 'Hie practice of charming 
away warts is extremely effective ", Which of these matters was tit* 
“ witches 1 cure " that " must be probed " is not clear. But by the 
nth May. Reynolds News came out with a wbuop; “ Witeijcraft 
Growing Warns Dean The dean was the Very Rev. Hugh 
Heywood, Rum! Dean of Southwell. Nottingham si tire, who had 
said In lus Deanery Magazine that in parts of Western England 
the cult of the wiicb-doctor was growing, and added some remarks 
about healing by radiesrkesia, which apparently he seemed to think 
was o form of witchcraft, it wu$ all made to sound very sinister, 
and by June 2nd ihe Daily Herald was saving “The British 
Medical Association recently advised an inquiry into witchcraft 
in Britain ", 

On June 9th, 1956, Two Worlds reported Ihe famous Spiritualist 
healer. Harry Edwards, as commenting; "It is not by chance live 
B.M.A, included references to witchcraft in their report to tlw 
Archbishops' Committee on Divine Healing. They are lining it up 
with spirit healing; It is one of their lines of attack for the future." 

The Daffy Herald, on June 2nd. J*»56, promised us a story by 
j Indy culled Myron Blum berg, who they chimed hnd become " an 
apprentice witch herself," This, ! thought, should he good; and 
! awaited with great interest the account of Miss Blumberg's 
initial! nn I wanted to see whether any human blood had flowed 
at the horrid scene, or whether they had bean content merely with 
* couple of cockerels. I was also interested to know whether poor 
Miss Blumherg had had to throw over tombstones herself, and if so 
how many, or whether any male members or the staff of the Daily 
Herald hud been gallant enough to come along and do it for her. 

Well. Miss BI un i berg certainly had the most remarkable initiation 
into witchcraft I have ever heard of; it consisted of hiring a car 
and a chauffeur and touring Devon! Her account of the various 
people she met who could charm warts and do other kinds of 
healing was most interesting Nevertheless, after all the terrific 
tales we had been bearing, this was a distinct anticlimax. 
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However, she made up for it the next day, with the headline: 
“ Black Witchery Gan Lead to MurderThis article consisted of 
the inevitable interview with the Rev. F AmphJetS Mick lew right, 
who said he was ** convinced that under various guises there is as 
much witchcraft practised now as in the Middle Ages ", and that 
he hud been "dose on the fringe of tome of the most baleful 
things, distortions and perversions of oh! black magic", and of 
course uttered the usual solemn warning that “ It's one of the 
most dangerous cults to dabble in a recital of various talcs of 
curses being put on people, and a mention of the case of the 
murder of Charles Walton, in which it said "it was generally 
whispered that witchcraft played a part." 

Miss Blumberg liad interviewed Dr. Margaret Murray, who told 
her, ** People write to me from all over the country as though I 
were an anti-witch and could break the spells they believe in, AJl 
1 can do is to tell them to laugh it off." 

Dr. Murray has my sympathy; they write to me. too. I do not 
always tell them to “ laugh it offbut that is i lie best advice 
in many cases. 

Let’s get this business of " bewitchment" and ” putting curses 
on people ” straight Tlscrc arc two necessary prerequisites for 
' putting a curse on someone". The first is a genuine motive for 
doing so, and the second is the ability to do if, When those two 
things come together, and they sometimes do. you get on indubit¬ 
able result. 1 know too many stories of this kind personally to say 
that it can never happen; but what 1 do say is that it is rare. In 
the first place, to do a thing like this requires a considerable 
expenditure of psychic force, which no one with real knowledge 
would do upon trivial grounds Secondly, those who really know 
about these things would not resort to such an act unless in 
exceptional circumstances. Consequently, ninety-nine per cent of 
the people who think they are being " bewitched *’ are cases of 
sheer auto-suggestion, and I believe that such cases have been 
enormously increased by the newspaper scare campaign. 

Nothing is more calculated to prey on the weak minds and send 
borderline mental cares over the edge than to read article after 
article in the popular Press boosting "the terrible powers of 
Satan ", and alleging that Britain is riddled with black magic. If 
this book serves no purpose than to debunk this poisonous rubbish, 
it w ill have done a good job. 

It was time that all this grim ghoulishness had some comic 
relief; and that was provided in abundance, for those who had a 
seme of humour, by a series on ** Black Magic “ in the Sunday 
Graphic, which commenced on Ihc 3rd June. 1956, For after 
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the author had been boosted in the advance blurt as “ The man 
who knows more titan anyone about this strange, evil cult", he 
made, in his first article, this extraordinary admission: when, he 
says, be was on officer in the first World War, he was playing 
vingt-et-un, got fed up with losing, and called on tbe Devjt to 
give hint luck: be won the next game, and was so frightened that 

1 have never called on the Devil since. Neither have I ever 
attended any form of magical ceremony or seance, though i have 
interrogated many who have." And that, apparently, is the sum 
total of his practical experience! 

Well, such candour ts refreshing, and rather disarming: after 
that. 1 haven't got the heart to say very much about his articles! 
After all. ** Mack magic " thrillers have provided me with many 
hours of innocent enjoyment. 

By thb lime the cause of witch-hunting was rather scraping 
the bottom of tbe barrel for something fresh to say. and the papers 
bad to eke out their yams with hoary old legends about Aleister 
Crowley, and even with ordinary ghost stories. One of these was 
really pretty horrible. 

" The Rev. Montague Summers told me says the narrator. 
" of an exorcism he performed in Ireland, on a farmer's wife who. 
it was said, was possessed by an evil spirit. He arrived in the 
evening. On the table in the living-room was the remains of a cold 
leg of mutton—obviously for supper. At tbe sight of a priest the 
woman became so violent dial she had to be bekl down. As he 
sprinkled holy water an her and commanded die demon to come 
forth, a smalt cloud of black smoke issued from her foam-flecked 
mouth. It went straight into the cold mutton, and within a few 
minutes everyone present saw that the meat was alive with 
maggots.“ I showed my secretary this tale, and she said, ’"Yes. 
that was a good story when I first read it. too. It had the Fourth 
Form scared stiff. 1 * 

I said, '* Wliat do you mean?” 

" Why ", she said. “ I’ve read that story years ago. when 1 was 
a girl at school. It's a book of fictional ghost stories called A 
Mirror of Shaloit by Robert Hugh Benson. Admittedly, the venue 
has been dunged from the West Indies to Ireland, but otherwise 
the story is just the same " So was Montague Summers leg-puffing 
or lying? 

According to G. W Young in Reveille on June 8th. 1956, the 
Rev Amphlctt Micklcwrighl had told him of ” wild orgies in 
places where the atmosphere was drugged with ether or chloro¬ 
form. the smell being camoufinged by the burning of incense." 
It has evidently not occurred to these good folk to find out by 
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practical experiment just wimt would happed if they sprayed a 
room with ether, and then introduced fire of any kind, such as 
candle* or burning incense, into it SlilL perhaps that is }u$l as 
weK: die resulting explosion might well have proved fatal and I 
should be sorry to see a giant! police officer like Bob Fabian come 
tt> such a stfcky end. (If anyone doubts my word on this* d<m*r 
try it yourself—ask a hospital anaesthetist,) 

If the drug sprayed were chloroform, the most likely result 
would be that those who inhaled it would be very sick; circum¬ 
stances which are hardly inviting for even the mildest of orgies. 

Ex-5upt, Fabian said further, #i One of my most memorable 
murder cases was at the village of Lower Quinton, near the stone 
Druid circle of the Whispering Knights. There a tnau had been 
killed by a reproduction of a DruMLcul ceremony on Si. Valentine"* 
Ew." ' 

Now p the Whispering Knights are not a circle: they arc not 
Druidical: and they are about twelve miles away, as the crow 
flies, from Lower Quinton. Nor was Charles Walton killed on 
SL Valentine's Ew: and as no one knows for certain just wim* the 
Druid's ceremonies were, it is impossible to say that his death 
was a reproduction of one. Apart from these details, the description 
b accurate 

Let me make it dear, however, that J cast no doubt whatsoever 
upon Ex-Supi. Fabian's statement in the same article that people 
come to London from the provinces and pay heavy fees fo take 
part in "revolting ceremonies^ staged by "little Black Magic 
groups in London that rise, fester and disperse again like plague 
abscesses \ Ex*Supt Fabian has in his time been Chief of the 
Vice Squad which doubtless concerns itself with such things. 
Sexual degenerates with money can find those who arc willing to 
provide the perverted satisfaction* they crave But thb soft of 
thing is not witchcraft: I doubt if it is evco really black magic, 
or any sort of magic. It is simply one of the rackets that the 
Vice Squad concerns itself with. Sometimes, doubtless, inch shiogs 
are done under the pretence of being " magical ceremonies just 
as sometimes they are done under the pretence of being " private 
cabaret performances *\ or something similar, but they bear no 
relationship whatsoever lo genuine witchcraft Though, of course. 
^emMihona] newspaper descriptions of alleged black magic rites 
involving orgie* of sex and blood will have been eagerly lapped 
up by neurotic degenerates, and given them fresh ideas to emulate: 
a development for which responsibility does not lie at the door 
of die witches. And every time the sensational Press have big 
blurbs of "BLACK MAGIC" and BLACK MASSES, there are 
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always some “ bright young things ” who say, *’ Let's have a go 
at Otis" E can confidently say this. Any "Black Magic" cere* 
monies ever held lire just tlie result of sensationalism in the papers 
f am speaking of the last fifty years, of course. Three hundred 
years ago it may have been different. 

Hie articles by Dennis Wheatley finished on June 24lli, with Liu 
injunction to readers to make the sign of the Cross ir they were 
ever confronted with on evil manifestation. 

Whether there was any relation between this newspaper cam¬ 
paign and the ugly outbreak of hooliganism which interrupted lire 
Druid ceremony at Stonehenge at dawn on June 21st. 1956. is 
problematical: it may be significant, though, that the disturbance 
started, according to the report in Picture Past, with a cry of 
“ You're pagan t ” Throwing of thunder-flashes and smoke-bombs 
followed, a lady Druid's dress was set on fire, and the Dotty 
Telegraph quoted a Ministry of Works custodian as saying that 
the crowd was " the most unruly I have ever seen in my twenty 
years here." 

It is perhaps significant also that this disturbance of ihe 
traditional ceremony at Stonehenge, this insult to the Old Stones, 
has been followed by what I believe to have been die worst summer 
on record. It may be sheer coincidence, of course- but I know 
w r bal our forefathers would have said! 

Bui the first fine frenzy of witch-hunting had passed On July 
lih, 1956, lUmtrated published the results of an investigation 
undertaken by its reporter. Norman Phillips, who come out with 
the mther disappointing verdict tin some quarters) that " Despite 
the headlines, solid evidence that black magic is practised in 
Britain is scant indeed that " there are not enough people in 
Britain who call themselves witches to form even one traditional 
coven of thirteen and that “ witchcraft, as an organised belief, 
is as dated as the witch’* hat in Britain." He asked. “Is black 
magic widespread in Britain—or are a few people making a 
mountain out of mumbo-jumbo for the soke of the curious?" 

After what has been going on for the Iasi five years, I third the 
reluctance of people to call themselves witches, especially to 
reporters, ii hardly to be wondered at; but I think l have done 
something in this chapter to show lliat the answer to the Iasi pari 
of Mr. Phillips' question is emphatically " Yes'’' 

The last word to date has been said on this matter in the 
November. 1956. issue of Prediction^ by their popular contributor 
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Madeline Momalhao. in an article discussing certain aspects of 
Karma: 

A lestuil ran* wsa Uut of a eOTtnixt jbumiLliii who did u nenra (4 
“ bl&ck julidca for hi* txwwp*pcf 

K* drn* & very small amount of hii material from fact, m treat deal 
from iiutgifution am) hearsay, and he presented the frorEd wuli a 
icjmsticKuil laud moslly frctiiiotuO blade rrafijc scare 
While he wa» dudng ihia he earns to tec me, and I warned him 
&£llfi4E ir. 

JUack mafic jmj' be wrnn|", I said, " hut an you ha^c had no 
land of oocuit iimnsrtiun. haw we you to know what it black maiie 

and what it not? 

If you rwnti Hut moiy as a raraing lo people; you ««atc 
in ter o*; in black magic mu whj not there &sfo«f >«# will also 
make a penorui profit out of a senwtion that may affect (ho weak- 
minded. Vnd believe me, you'll utfJer for it in the l<wj *un . 

He did not 5 .;e why he iliould- He was safe on hu noao-bos el 
“ wanting" the id»ki of the mils of bltci mijic- ihnogh he got 
hit information from u me liable sources, and was himself deceit «d. 
Bit by bit hii editor found the siortei lo be unirae;^ no relmblc 
evidence was forthcoming. and the lenunaltsi " l«* face . Wilh that, 
he lust self-confidence, and others Ittt confident* m him 

This in turn, hrough! about a series of perwnsl mistoctHiKt from 
which be has not yet rtcuvtwd. When lie bit saw me be jirottsteil « 
the " injmbee" of this and uid: l only wanted to bung the black 

magicians to justice" . , 

ThaL of enume did not lie within h“ power, 

Ihe man did not understand hi* own unworthy nwrtivea. Accusing 
others of black magic always brings, the accuier to tawbla fOCto the 
wricli-huntcn nf the pan *ud ihs miserable ends ihcy «me to), and 
Ouii miionuxttic Jounulrii irov ka hi* witfld luitnd lowy-ltirry * . - ■ 
wfc&n ht feu into tod realnothai 

occult '.in* sue punched by o«nih mcuu. he will ^ wct, tmpptvt— 
5uk 1 Undsier! 

CortvideisUons of space love precluded me from giving to 
this chapter the fully derailed debunking that the Great Witch- 
Hunt deserves, Also. I have deliberately confined myself to con¬ 
victing the witch-hunters out of their own mouths, using only 
matter which the puhjic can check on I have, however, been 
assteei by private investigators, and 1 fed 1 must include one 
item which they turned tip. 

On a few occasions the ashes of fires had been found at the 
RollrighL Stones, which might trave been the work of tramps, 
gipsies email bovs or practical Jokers; but which inspired a head¬ 
line in JlcmVtb News on the 22nd April. 1956: " Witchcraft Fires 
on Pagan Hilltop And on May 1st. 1956, another enterprising 
journal which out of charity shall be nameless, tame out with 

a story: * l* C -Wans Up For Witches ", H was a thrilling 

yum of how “ For eight houn last night P C-- - 

vigil bv the prehistoric Rollrigin Stones—□□ a witch hunt " 
CLasi night", of enures, being May Eve.) "Each night Hus 
week it stated. ** he will resume his watch ", 
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t am able to reveal that the police officer in question was. in 
fact, away dial night upon an entirely different duty, in the com¬ 
pany of another officer Nor did he M keep vigil" the roi of the 
week dllwr. Tlte newspaper concerned, in spile of the deluded 

convocation with PC -— which they reported, had in fact 

dreamed the whole story of she " watch for witches" up! 

There are quite a number of anecdotes of this nature, and of 
^nite of the " investigator?: of witchcraft", which spare in this 
book Ju&i will not run to: hm l think enough has been said to 
enable reader?; to look with a somewhat more critical eye in the 
future at those big black headlines about ** Black Magic and 
witch craft 

Now s I propose to tackle boldly this alleged "witchcraft 
murder ", the death of Charles Walton in 1945- What are die 
allegations in the case, and what are the facts? 

1 li is alleged that authorities upon ancient religions have 
said thai the circumstances of this crime show it to he a ritual 
murder. 

Fact The only authority who has been willing to be quoted 
□fc saying anything about this possibility is Dr. Margaret Murray, 
who is one of the gresteat authorities in the modern world upon 
this subject; and what Dr Murray has actually said is ibis : 

The lack of a motive was puzzling. There was also the sjgnifi- 
GincG of the day—the !4th of February, In pre-Christian times 
February whs a oicrificial months when the soil was sprung-clcaned 
of the dirt nf winler. In the old calendar February 2nd Was a 
camftcinJ day. bul rise old calendar was 12 days behind ours, 
which mean* ihai February t4dt corresponds to February 2nd. 
Ful I found nothing to support my theory beyond that The pitch- 
fork was never no Lust rumen! of sacrifice in this country, though it 
may have been m Italy — and there were Italian prisoners-of-wur 
in ihs neigh hi mrhcKxJ at ihc time." iGi'-en in an interview with 
G, W Young,, published in Reveille, June 1st, 1956.) 

2. It is alleged that British witches keep to tlie old calendar 
mcniioned above, so ihm Si. ValenKine + s Day, the )4th February * 
is a witches' Sabbath. 

hirr I he so-called "Old Calendar" is of no significance to 
present-day witches, because as I haw already explained in the 
«*M*f dealing with the Cells and the Druids, the Sftbbafc ratals 
in the Sun, the Moor, and the Zodiac, Hence St Valentine** Day 
*' not a witches' Sabbat, though it was originally a pagan festival, 
five witches' Sabbat in February is Candkmai Eve. the Cdtic 
Oimdc, which occur* on February Ur* approximately 40 da vs 
>kfier ihc Winter Sutstieti As, according to Dr Murray in the 
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interview jusl quoted, ibis is the only possible connection between 
tliis crime and wiichctal! in Britain, this is precisely tiic place 
where the connection breaks down. With regard to the Italian 
prisoticrS'Of'War in the neighbourhood, the witCb-hudlere cannot 
have it both ways—if the killer was an Italian, then the crime 
is nothing to do with a British witch covcii. 

3. it is alleged dial tin identical crime was committed cm die 
same day. February 14th. in 1875, at nearby Long Compton, 
when a woman named Ann Turner was killed with a hayfork, and 
that there was an earlier hayfork kilting in the same neighbour¬ 
hood, when a man tailed James Haywood killed an old woman: 
both the victims are alleged to have been suspected witches, 
fact; There was no such crime on February 1875, Wliat 
actually happened wus that on the 15th September, 1875, a feeble- 
minded man named James Haywood attacked a 79-ycar-old 
woman named Anne Tcitnent, at Long Compton, with a pitchfor . 
and infliriwl injuries upon her of which she died three hours taler; 
he was testified at the inquest upon the victim to have been 
suffering from delusions that people were bewitching him He 
was brought to trial at Warwick Assizes, found Not Guilty upon 
the grounds of insanity, and ordered lo be detained during Her 
Majeslv's pleasure The crime was not identical with the deal 
of Charles Walton. Poor old Anne Tennent was attacked in the 
load outside a village shop, Haywood was wen m ™ h f " 
the legs with the prongs of the pitchfork. and knock her down 
with the handle. She died of shock and lots of blood, A full report 
of the case may be found in the Stmifortt^Avcm Herald for 
1875. from which I have taken these details. 

It will be noticed that not only are the date and the victim s 
name wrong, but two murders h ive been made out oi one- Hus is 
What is known as " conducting an irtvetfigt/lion 

4. It is aliped that "nearby" ihc wcnc of the crime is an 
indent stone circle known as the Rellnght Stones. 

Fact The Roll right Slants are about 12 miles away, "as the 
crow flies” from Mem HTII. I should not personally define 

M ” 35 Tp^aniflg >+ twelve lUll^S 8 Wily 

j. It b alleged that the Rollright Stones arc u place where the 
Druids offered up human sacrifices, 

Fact There it no evidence that the Druids ever had any con¬ 
nection With the Rollright Stones, which were already an ancient 
iQCinumenl before the Druids ever came to Bnla.n Nor is lie re¬ 
am- evidence of sacrifices being offered there And there .* httlc 
evidence the Druids ever performed bum an sacrifices 
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6. It is alleged that there is no other explanation of this crime 
than that it was it ritual murder. 

Fact: There is another possible explanation, and I think it is 
time it was given. That explanation is that someone killed Charles 
Waltm because they thought he had the ” Evil Eye " or possibly 
was a witch, 

I am not saying that that is the only solution of this mystery! 
but what I am saying is that if witchcraft enters into this crime at 
ail, then that is a Ear more likely explanation than the alleged 
“ ritual murder *\ 

Hie fauis upon which 1 base this opinion are th£S£: firstly, there 
ts a strong local belief in witchcraft. J. Harvey Blootn, whose 
book. Folk Lore, Old Customs and Superstitions in Shakespeare 
land, was published in 1929, relates how in 1912 he could .inly 
get people in the neighbourhood to tell him stories about witches 

with much persuasion and some fear of the consequences. 1 ' it 
is evident, from the folk-lore he recounts, tluit Meon Hill is a 
" witch district", For one thing, there is a local legend of the 
Wiki Hunt. J. Harvey Bloom says, “ Among the villages of the 
plain below the hill are many old folk living to tell those they 
can trust creepy stories of the HcU-hounds, Night-hounds, or 
Hooter, as they art variously named, that In phantom wise, with 
hounds and horn, pursue phantom foxes along ihc JOJMops at 
midnight. Many arc the legends to account for uncouth sounds at 
indil. v. hicli certainly do occur. One story is told of a local hunts- 
iiian who would not desist from his favourite sport even on the 
Sabbath On one Sunday judgment fell upon the ungodly crew: 
huntsmen, horses and hounds fell into a chasm that opened hi the 
lull and were never seen again, though they still m ghostly wise 
hunt at midnight." (Note the folk-memory of the Wild Huntsman 
who comes out of the Hollow Hill t 

In Ins article in Vo!. VI of Folk Lore (1S95), entitled The 
Roll right Stones and their Folklore ”, Arthur J. Evans savs. 

■ Some say there I a a great cave beneath the King Stone, and 
according to some the same exists beneath the circle too." This 
may be another folk-memory of the Hollow Htll that was Ihc entry 
to the Old God'* kingdom. It is no led in the Victoria County 
History or Warwickshire that the Rollright Stone* were the 
traditional meeting-place of witches; and according to J. Harvcv 
Bloim there is a proverb in the locality that *■ There are enough 
wjjcf.- in Long Compton to draw a waggon-toad of hay up Long 
Campion hill." We have already seen the bearing that this belief 
had upon I lie death of Anne Tennem. 

However, ws are more immediately concerned here with fcfeocl 
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Hill and its immediate neighbourhood There art some earth¬ 
works upon Meon HUI. and Bronze Age ankles have been dug up 
there* showing that it was anciently inhabited. It was at one time 
the scene of a “wake'' or all-night fair, but the date on which 
this was held is now forgotten. According to legend. Meon Hill 
was made by (he Devil, In a fit of annoyance at seeing Evesham 
Abbey built, lie kicked a dad of earth at it, but at the prayer 
of St. Ecguuine the clod fell short, and formed Meon Hill. Legends 
of ihin ^ being 1(1 ro ad* by the Devil" are usually a sign of pagan 
associations. 

But how docs all this liave any bearing on the death of Charles 
Walton, that harmless old country man so brutally and bloodily 
murdered on February 14th. 1945? For whoever killed him made 
certain that his blood should flow, Had robbery been the motive, 
a Wow on ihe head with the stick would have sufficed At the 
inquest, evidence was given that there had apparently been an 
attempt to go through his pockets,, and his watch was missing 
But the watch was only a metal one. and he had left his purse 
at home. Who was going to risk longing to rob a Farm labourer 
of a metal watch and possibly a pocketful of small change? Is it 
not likely that the searched pockets and Ihe missing watch were 
blinds to conceal the real motive? Which was to get some charm 
he carried. (If this was of paper or parchment he may have carried 
it in his watch.) 

Arthur J Evans (Loc. at.), speaks of " a very widespread super¬ 
stition re gar ding wiidits. of which 1 found many surviving expres¬ 
sions in the neighbouring village of T ong Compton They say 
there that if you only draw her blood "be it but a pin s prick , (he 
witch loses all her power for the lime,*' This belief sms very 
prevalent in old times, and still exists among country folk. Dr 
Margaret Murray told C> W. Young how at Swafflism in Norfolk, 
a farmer admitted slashing the forehead of a woman he believed 
had nut a curse on him. Many coses of assault of this kind are on 
record. In the oM times, if they struck ibe suspected witch an 
unluckv blow, and killed them—well, that was just loo baa. 
Their intentions had been entirely righteous, of course. U will 
be remembered how James Haywood, filled with superstitious fear, 
njjiiie-fiurs thui Anne Tennents blood flowed u 'hcn hr kiJIed her. 
Not satisfied with knocking her down with the pitchfork bandit 
he stabbed her in the legs with the prongs; she died of shock and 

loss of blood. . „ _ 

It will be remembered that the area around Slrat/ord^n-Avon 
is “ Shakespeare's Land ", and I believe Shakespeare makes one o 
his characters say. “ Blood will I draw on tbre, thou art a witch? 
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Why should anyone have thought Umt old Charles Walton was a 
witch or liad the evil eye? h appears that he had a local reputation 
av a seer of ghosts. TTtis. before his death, had actually got into 
print J. Harvey Bloom, thai industrious collector of local folk¬ 
lore. says in his book tOp. dL) f 

At \i veatoil a plough \kd danuaJ Chari ea Walton mef & biaetl due oc 
hii wiv home nine lima ir. nuxcoaive cvidOfifcS, He tdd the shepherd 
ii-yj carter with whom he worked anti Hi laughicd at for hi* pair* 
On the ninth encounter a hciilJes* 1 aeJv nulled past him in a sAk 
drvvs and nu the next day her hfiard ui his liaier'i death. 

According to Fabian of the Yard, however, Supt. Spooner (old 
Robert Fabian this story, and said that it happened, not at AfveS' 
Iflft. but oti Mcon Hilt; and as in lhe Stratlord+on^Avort Herald's 
report of \m death it wa* staled that “ Mr. Walton spent his whole 
Jife in Quinton, luil? was known to everyone ", this version may be 
correct To be Lin. ughi lo have second-sight in a pla^e where they 
believe in witchcraft, is to invite suspicion. 

E.\'Siipt. Fabian testifies to the eximne and extraordinary 
reluctant* of die village people to to*opcmie in his enquiries 
When Eix-Supi, Fuhinn lalks alxnat such mailer* as Muck magic. 
Dnad*. and stone circles, I am prepared to question what he say's; 
lull when lie sj&aka us a inolice officer he is speaking as an expert 
ujv>n LTintiniil investigation, und l accept his opinion He say3 
m his book; 11 We made our investigations in the village frciu 
door to door I here were lowered eyes, reluctance to speak except 
for talk of bad crops u heifer that died in a ditch. But what had 
ihot to do with Charles Walton? Kobody would say. 11 

What could it have had U* do with Cliarles Walion—unless 
someone thought he u-js the cause of it? Did someone think that he 
had put Lhc evil eye on ft? liad the Fear, hatred and superstition 
engendered b> generation* of pious wiLch-liunters seuietf so firmly 
into someone's mind that he suspected anyone possessing psychic 
powers of being a witch or liavjng the evil eye liable to blast crops 
and injure cattle? And did they decide that the only way lo avert 
the ill-luck was to kill him, making sum that hia blood flowed 
freely? it ii said that alt authorities consulted said it was a witch- 
raft minder Hie great authority consulted was Dr. Margaret 
Murray—she Nik! ii wm not, And 1 don't know any who sakl it 

thu. 

She also &od on Tdcvisioo when 1 had the honour to appear 
with her: H ' It could nui be j ritual murder, because my sacrifice 
on that date would onb be for fertility, M Good Crops” And it 
mmt be ei child of ondcr urven years of We also discussed 
the idea of such a sacrifice, agreeing that it always performed 
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with much rituuJ, wilh a number of people present. Aid the police 
reports all proved that this was not the case. In thin connection 
1 might mention (he coloured buiv teems to Imve described what 
would have happened ir it had been a Voodoo sacrifice, n is 
curious that the first story the papers told was that Walton was 
killed at a Black Mass at MIDNIGHT, a " wonderful story to 
conjure up scenes of horror ", when people noticed- that if Walton 
was killed at a Black Mass at midnight on 5 l Valentine’s five, 
it was curious dial so many people saw him alive and well the 
next day; so the story was hastily changed. She now said that 
“he was killed exactly at Mid-day on St, Valentine's Day." Now 
it so happens i was one of the people consul led ui the tints of 
the murder, as to the possibility of its being a ritual murder, or 
a sacrifice, I said it can't he a sacrifice because, what use is an 
old cripple for a sacrifice? Ml races I know m want v.m cthing 
young and vigorous, 

Because ( was consulted 1 was told certain things not usually 
known, and I presume they are still police secrets, so I don't 
mention them. But 1 can say he was alive ami well after mid-day. 
so tills second story is .ill moonshine. 1 think lie had sonic sort ot 
charm (which if it was a written paper charm he may have tarried 
iu his watch). Ii is possible someone he knew >aid, 'Don't put 
the evil eye on me. or cause any more accidents to liflppcn to my 
animals" or something ol that kind. They had words. Possibly 
Walton said: “I'll pul the eye, or the curse, on you'' lbs 
murderer Iried to "draw blood above the breath," as the old 
superstition is, to stop anyone “ 111 wishing you " Walton fought, 
and the murderer realised that he may have hit harder than he 
intended mid ihouebl 1 will get imo trouble; my only chance 
is to be sure be ifl dead " So finished him off with the billhook. 
Then he tore Walton s clothes open in from, got what he warned, 
and fixed him to the hedge in n way which would stop ihc power 
of the “ eye-" from following him 

This is what I believe cursed lbs police to think it was a 
« Ritual murder ", in this connection it may be remembered Itoi 
some time before, a police comiahle mimed Gutteridge was 
murdered by two men. named Brows and Kennedy, and they 
shot the dead man's eyes out. to prevent the eyes “ following 

them." _ », 

l submit that if this was really a “ witchcraft evil eve murder . 
then there is more to support this theory than there is to substanti- 
ate that of "human sacrificed Although, if 1 am right m oik 
sense Charles Walton was » human sacrifice: he was a vjetim 
of the long campaign of witch-huniing that has been waged 
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throughout the centuries; anti the modem purveyors of fear and 
folly may well lake ii to their consciences. 

Such writers need not flatter themselves that 1 have written 
this chapter to “confute” them; on the contrary, they arc 
obviously people who have rustic up their minds upon the subject, 
and are not going to be distracted by mere proof. My purpose 
here has. been to undeceive the public as to the reliability of the 
statements made, to expose the harm such evil nonsense luii do. 
and to ensure that the man in the street will be more able in 
future to weigh tip and criticise such stories, and evaluate them 
at i hear true worth. 

Now there is one thing which I think should be remembered. 
These sensational stories may he said to only amuse people, 
that no one would believe them. But they have unfortunate reper¬ 
cussions. Spicy bits go to other countries and arc copied and 
believed 'Hie sensation about Witchcraft was started in May, 
1955, On July 3rd, a poor woman. Jo^ephitut Amu, was accused 
of witchcraft and publicly burned at the slake in the little burner 
town uf Gjinaga, Mexico, according to Fate. The American 
Bureau of Information tells me they have every reason to believe 
it is true, though all sorts of influences arc a! work to hush the 
matter up, and the Soiimlcv Midi, published in Glasgow, 
September 9th, 1956, tells of two women, Christina Trajo and 
Beotia Sabina who, accused of being w itches, were hacked in pieces 
mad thrown on to a bonfire at Alfajayocan, Mexico, to purify 
their souls, on September 8th, 1S56. Now i am perfectly eaiillcd 
to express my belief; ” That these three poor women met Lin 
agonising death as tbe direct result of these 'sensational writings* 
and if journalists were less inclined to get “ Spicy bits" at all 
ootis, and verified what they wrote, those deaths would not have 
occurred. 
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Chapter XVII, 
THE FUTURE 


TS there a future for the Craft of the WLca? 

Yea, there could be. The great persecutions could not kill it 
because the spirit of wonder dwelt? to it Its roots are set in the 
Ancient Magic, with its secrets of joy and terror which stir the 
blood and enliven the soul It has suffered badly by reason of (he 
modem disease of “ nieddte-omania " or “ delirium interferes ”, 
which may be defined as a morbid desire to run other people's 
lives for them: so that people dare not initiate their children as 
ihey used to do in ihe go- d nld days land even dared to do 
id die (aid old days, die " burning time for fear of finding 
some paid snooper from " the oLiiboritin ” nr a representative 
of live Sunday Hysterical " on their doorstep. Yet. in spite of all. 
it survives, because There rcisl*. even in the Welfare State, a spirit 
of romance, n love of the spice of life, -ind a dislike of sntug 
respectability. 

So 1 wonder, “ What has the Craft to contribute to the future?” 

For one thing, it may prick the bubble of myth that orthodox 
Christianity is the ancient faith of these iv iand s and that there 
was no civilisation tn Britain until the Romans cartir. The true 
Christianity, the faith which Jesus himself preached, may have 
come here iinoe. but it was swiftly crushed. The various types of 
ecclesiastical domination which seized power and the wealth of 
the country are slowly roiling away. It is not only the old 
cathedrals, but the old dogmas, which are full of decay and the 
death-watch beetle: and we could better spare the old dogmas 
than we could the old cathedrals, for due latter were built by good 
men 

It is irue that a number of people support the orthodox Churches 
with the mistaken idea that I hey are (he only powers which can 
combat Communism Now, they get subscriptions by pretending 
to try to do so; but of what do their efforts consist'* Just ihinfc 
of the means the Church used to crush the witches, or the Templar* 
or the Albigcnses! ft was the rulers of the Chun* who were 
responsible for introducing into the modern world the foul tdeai 
of persecuting people because of their belief*; of making ” devia- 
ttoflist thinking " a crime: of conducting ” purges ” to " Liquidate - 
minorities, of burning books, and suppressing freedom of speech 
and publication; of conducting ” trials " where (he accused had no 
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hope of acquittal, whether they were guilty or innocent; of using 
torture U* obtain 11 confessions " as required; of exterminating 
whole communities on the pretext that they were guilty of " acts 
of sabotage ", or were about to " encirck " the State; in fact, there 
is not one hideous detail of the crimes against humanity com¬ 
mitted by the jackbooted louts of Hitler and Stalin which was 
not taken from tiie blue-print provided by " Christian 11 orthodoxy. 
Only the names needed to he dunged; all the rest of the plan 
for the suppression uf human liberty was there, triad and proved 
They sowed the wind, and men today are reaping the whirlwind 
of that sowing 

But we are to-day upon the threshold of a new Age- Cal! it the 
Aquarian Age. the Aeon of Horus, or what you wilJ. The great, 
dean wind of a new Cosmic Power is blowing upon the world 
from the deeps of space. Already it has blown sway many of the 
cobwebs o I the past. Much prudery and false modesty, for instance, 
has gone by the board. 

Many coastal resorts no longer trouble to provide changing huts 
on the beach 

One of the tolerant towns is Paignton in Devon, Many people 
bathe there regularly m the nude and are never bothered by police. 

fine housewife told me; "My husband and I go bathing in the 
undo together at every opportunity We know a lot of young 
couples who do the same- There is nothing immoral about h if 
you have a clean mind " 

Buttling Blackpool is equally broad-minded 

Publicity director Mr- H. Porter told The Sunday Pictorial. 

" Wi don't mind in the leas! if people expose their bodies to the 
mu, provided it is done in b reasonable way Plenty of people slip 
off their clothes at the water s edge and run into the sea naked, 
rinses have changed a lot in (he last twenty years. Every year 
Britain is becoming less and less niodwt. Wc are no longer a 
nation -i prudes ami prigs on flic beach. Nudists are no ! >nger 
considered be cranks by most people " 

Bravo, Mt« Audrey Whiting, who wrote rhis article' Get hold 
of your professional colleague some time, and talk some sense 
about prudery, prigeery and hypocrisy to him! 

People are no longer taught to look upon the trans¬ 
mission of the flume of human life through sexual union 
as something “ dirty" and shameful A new conception of the 
sacred ness of human liberty has come into the world; and I want 
to emphasise that this conception of individual liberty is new 
When Wilberforoe tried to stop the slave trade. not so very many 
years ago. he was preached against by pttrsons up and down the 
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country The Tolpuddk Martyrs who dared to form die first trade 
(tqmti were denounced from many a pupil. When Augustine saw 
the English children in the Roman slave-market he wa* m ready 
troubled at the fad that they had never been baptised and 
prepared his mission to England right away, ft never occurred to 
him to start a mission on the spot, and preach against the fact 
dim here were human beings publicly exposed for sale The pious 
Pumaits of Salem in America, who started the witch-pcrsccution 
over there, thought that it was wicked to own fine clothes and 
jewels; yet they never thought that it was wicked to own slaves, 
for it was one of their slave-women who was the first to be 
arrested and interrogated by torture, This concept of individual 
liberty is something th.n belongs to the New Age* not the Old 
it lias been slowly evolving since about the fatter half of the 
eighteenth century, when the Aquarian spirit fort began to breathe 
through human aifuirs But it has had its heralds and forerunners, 
and some of iiiese were among the witch-covens; and not a few 
of them are among the witch-covens still 
One of the ways In which the Craft of the Wien has served 
the Aquarian Age has been in the way in which it has kept alive 
the teaching of reincarnation and Karma Tliis was wide!) bdieverf 
in the ancient world, not only by pagans but by many of the 
tarty Christians: but when the Church wanted to bring in the 
ideas of Original Sin. Vicarious Atonement, and Salvation by 
Faith, it realised that this old teaching of the Mysteries contradicted 
them, and must therefore be discredited. So in 553 A,D. the 
Church Council of Constantinople mode the following official 
pronouncement, " Whoever shall support the mythical doctrine of 
the pre-existence if rhe soul and the consequent wonderful opinion 
'■« ran™, let him be anathema ” So all bad to give n up ewert 
the " wise ones “t .And that, of course, meant the witches. 

However, a recent survey of religious beliefs in Britain sur¬ 
prised those who '.afried it nut by the number of people it found 
who believed in some form of reincarnation, f wonder if this is 
entirely due to the teaching of the Theosophtcal Society and similar 
boditv since I£75 ? Or did these icachings fall upon more receptive 
soil than they would otherwise have found, because the Wica had 
kept the old Mysteries alive, and so influenced the Group-soul 
of this country? 

But nil this belongs to the past, the reader may say, What of the 
future? 

Tbc Aquarian Age is ahead of us; but it is not yet fullv arrived 
Wc are in the transition period between two great Ages. Hence 
the world wide turmoil of recall years. .And there are those forces 
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which would seek to work against the coming of the New Age. 
.md detoy it ill they cun for their own selfish ends Strong 
I hough these forces are, they cannot prevent its coming: though 
they can eamw: prolonged suffering and destruction The New Age 
is bound to come: but the choice of whether it comes m peace or 
in destruction reals with mankind, ff nun chooses to work in 
harmony with Cosmic Law, it can come in peace, if not, then 
his dvili nation can go the way of Alknlto. 

That which has influenced the Group-soul of this country once 
cart do so again I have already told of the belief of the Wica 
in the Ancient Cods of these islands. This is not mere superstition 
or a figure of speech initiates will understand me when 1 sty 
that the Gods are real, not as persons, but a* vehicles of power. 
Much food for thought upon this point will be found in such 
books as The Mystical Qahaluk, by Dion Fortune, and The Art 
of Creation, by Edward Carpenter, by those who cart to seek. 
Briefly, it may be explained that the personification of a particular 
type of cosmic power in the form of a Cod or Goddess, canied 
out by believers and worshippers over many centuries, builds that 
God-form or Magical Image imo a potent reality on the inner 
Planes, and makes it a means by which that type of cosmic power 
may be contacted:. Nor is the worshippers' belief vain; for though 
they may themselves have built the Magical Image, the Power 
which ensouls it to real and objective, if the building has been 
done in the right way. 

Of course. the Craft of the Wica is not the only group which 
veeks to contact the Gods. There are other occult groups which 
use a similar technique, and their aims are the same, namely to 
bring through the Divine power to help, guide and uplift mankind 
in this dangerou-; and exciting turning-point in human history, 
But, so far as 1 know, these groups generally work with the 
Egyptian and Greek Gods and Goddesses, and I cannot think that 
these contacts are ns powerful here as they would be upon thcif 
native soil; whereas the divinities of the Craft of the Wica are 
the Ancient Ones of Britain, pari of the land itself. iFor a country 
exists not merely upon the physical plane, and man does oot live 
by bread alone.1 

Nnr is the veneration of the Wica for the old sacred places 
such as Stonehenge and Glastonbury mere sentiment. Those who 
are seniilivc to atmosphere will know that these places possess 
a life of their own, and. from whet we have been told by $eer$, 
ihcse mo exi'it not only upon the material ptone, They are focusing 
points for influence and the power from the Inner Planes, places 
where the Veil to thinner than elsewhere; and the ** superstition " 
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Quit it it dangerous la remove or injure the Old Stones is founded 
on bet, 

I am quite aware that much of what I have written above, 
about ”Magical [mages 1 ', "inner Planes’*. 11 tint Group-sou] of 
a nation ", etc., etc., will sound like rabid nonsense to many. 
This consideration troubles me not at all. as m this diapwr I have 
not written tor the many but tor the few who wdj understand 
For remember, there are stiJl ninny who believe in, practise and 
love the “ Gaft of the Wlca ", 

As this book goes to press, a curious thing has happened, which 

I think is worth recording The agent of a Sunday paper 
happened to get into touch with witches in the Midlands, and put 
this proposition to them:—“Everything which is written about 
witches is by their persecutors, Now, if you will tell me your side 
iif the case, it will be printed fairly and truly; and let the puhlk 
judge “ Further talk brought out that what he wanted was n 
beautiful young witch of high rank to tell the story, illustrated by 
nude photographs; that her full name and address would be given, 
so that, as tie pul it, the public eould verify the facta. This pro¬ 
posal naturally was rejected as impossible, for it would result in 
the poor girl being persecuted for the nest of her life. Also, a 
woman is usually middle-aged at least, before she attains high 
rank. But after some discussion il was arranged that be should 
meet several witches, including a girl of twenty-five year* of age, 
who was of high rank, that he would obtain all information to 
establish their good faith, and would be allowed to take part in 
an important rite, which would be held in the woods; and he. in 
reiurn, promised to set out fully the witches* articles of f aith. I 
am inclined to think that he was genuine in his belief. They were 
very excited about it. and had arranged to feature the rite in 
future numbers of the paper. 

But when the article was published it had apparently been first 
submitted to various Churchmen, It started with a statement by 
the Bishop of Exeter saying, “ These are entirely evil things. To 
link such practices with Christianity is absolutely wrong,* 1 How he 
thought ihai anyone could link an anctenl Pagan Cuit, 
which was old hundreds of years before the advent of 
Christ, with Christianity. I leave it to the Bishop to 
explain The article was of the usual “dirty smear*' type, 

II raid the proprietors of the paper had accepted the witches' 
offer in order to let the people of Britain know what was going 
on in their midst. Unfortunately the nighi of the witch-meeting 
was wet, so an abridged rite was held in a house. But a 
dozen very good photographs were taken. Only one of them was 
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reproduced, The aciursj report ai the rite was described quite well 
f^r someone ft r ho did not understziiHi what ite saw, To $iv tlmt 
wiiches drink rum was probably a mistake, as it is a very strict 
wituh hr* that no spirits may be drunk by them, and only two 
glasses of wine in the evening. Then part of the interview with 
a doctor was quoted, one practising m the Midlands, who firmly 
believes in the goodness and beauty of the witch*religion. He said 
given the opportunity, he though* witchcraft could again become 
a practicable and noble religion The paper commented on this, 
saying ' Condemned by the Church as a monstrous eviL how could 
any respanfilhJc human being believe in it u a religion?" Well, 
there arc litany things which the Church has condemned as mon¬ 
strous evils, Protestantism* Nonconformity, Divorce* Vaccination 
and many other things which are now accepted as a matter of 
course. After all this, we were promised remarkable revebtiems 
the foilowing week, Bui the story was then pushed into the bade 
sheets. We were told the horrifying fact that a twenty-hve-ycar-dd 
High Priestess* Amanda, was initiated by her family into 
witchcraft when she was dght years old* and brought up in the 
belief that there was a Goddess who produced the sunshine -and 
caused everything to grow She worshipped the God and Goddess 
of Fertility* believing they had power to heal the side, and to 
bring corses on the heads of those who do harm. We were told, 
further, dial witches do not believe in the sacrament of marriage. 
(As it is only some of the Christian sects which do believe m the 
sacrameni of marriage, there is nothing strange in witches dis¬ 
believing in it, holding the same view ) She was made High 
Priestess three ymts ago, because the Elders decided ilwi she had 
inborn Power/ She was given a garter to wear above her knee 
as a symbol of her office. This* a necklace of lapis*lazuli and a 
silver bracelet, air all she wean at meetings of the Coven, This 
all broadly correct, except Eliat she was not given a garter when 
made a High PrieMess Hus is only presented to a woman when 
she is made a Priestess in charge of more than one Coven; y^d 
this is true in Amanda'* case* to my knowledge. 1 was present 
when she received her garter, 

Bui 1 hen the extraordinary statement was made that Amanda 
told the representative cif the paper that "If they did not Invoke 
the assistance of she God and Goddess, the Sun would not return 
each morning Li 1 her this was n misiindersiaiuling* a Scu-pull: m 
of cootac, it may have been written in by the Editor. For no 
witch H and ceminly mot Amanda, ever believed in such a things 
But there is an ancient rite, which is still performed about the 
fi^td of December, the shortest day/' when witches round 
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with torches, in what is called the "Dance of the Wheel/* Yet 
no one thinks of ibis as more than an old custom 

The article ends with. "Call ir idiocy or evil, the Pagan Cult of 
Witchcraft is a fact that Christians in Britain have to reckon with." 
Now. it will be noticed that, even if the paper speaks the truth 
when it says its proprietors were approached with this offer, which 
they accepted, or whether the paper made the offer first, the fact 
remains that the bargain that if they would set out fulls and fairly 
the witches’ articles of faith, its reporter would be permitted to 
witness one of their ceremonies and would photograph it, was not 
corned out. The members of the paper have not made the least 
attempt to pul on record the witches' faith. They broke their bar¬ 
gain shamefully As always in the past, it is the wicked Pagans 
who tell the truth and who keep their word, it is the righteous, 
holy Christian who ties and cheats. 

Now rumour hath it that the paper wished to keep to the 
bargain, hut that strong pressure was put on its owners to kill the 
story! "The truth must not be known." If this is so, where is 
the alleged freedom of the Press? One can understand that the 
truth about a primitive belief which has been described as ' a 
noble religion applicable to twentieth century life," had it become 
known, might has disturbed vested interests; though witches don't 
seek converts, converts might want to join tin: witches and. per* 
socially. I believe that this is well recognised, so it lias been 
determined never to give them that opportunity. 1 have known 
many atheists who liavc entered the Cult and said. “ It b so lovely 
to find a religion in which you can believe." 

The Church, nowadays, gives people whisl-drives and outings, it 
gives the girls wonderful white weddings. But it does not provide 
them with a faith in which they can believe. It is true that in 
early days some Christians were martyrs for thdr faith. But. 
remember, some nine million people were similarly tortured to 
death for witchcraft, even if they wen? not all witches. Does it 
pot prove it was a faith people were willing to die for? 

Yes. the witches died in thousands for their faith, happy m the 
conviction that they would go straight to a sunny place among 
their loved ones, and that rested, refreshed, they would in time be 
reborn on earth again, among their own people. It is this, and 
many other beliefs, that the paper agreed to put forward, but it 
seems some strong pressure was exerted to suppress its revelations; 
that at the some time “ smear “ suggestions were made about the 
witches without anything very definite being said, excepting that 
they tin common with the Puritans) do not regard marriage os a 
sacrament. Article 25 of the Thirty-Nine Articles which all 
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dergvincii have to swear to belie vl and to tench., says it is twf a 
sacrament. 

h is an old game to spread sto fits about a faith you dislike, ^ 
^ to frighten people from joining tt I wonder how many Romans 
were scared off by the story that the Chrisiians were cannibals, 
who ate human flesh and drank human blood at their communion 
services? 

There vra an old kfeaJ. "The truth shall prevail” Bat the 
?iuHlcrn i-leal Ketoi to lie, " Sec that the truth jihuil Sc uuLnov.it. 
so that it may not prevail/' 
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THE MAGICAL LEGEND OF THE WITCHES. 

MOW, G. (the Witch Goddess) had never towed, bm she would 
solve all the My si cries, even the Mystery of Death; tnd so she 
journeyed to the Nether Lands, 

The Qua ptiiaitfr of the Portals challenged her, ** Strip oil thy 
garments, lay adds thy jewels; for naught may ye bring with ye 
into this our land," 

So she laid down her garments urui her jewds, and was bound, 
as arc all who enter the Realms of Death the Mighty Otic, (Note: 
t litre was a Celtic custom of bind tog corpses. The cord which had 
bound a corpse was useful Lit learning the ‘ second sight ”) 

Such was her beauty that Death himself kndt and kissed Jicr 
feet, saytqg. ** Blessed be tby feet that have brought thee in that 
ways. Abide with me, let me but place my cold hand on thy 
heart* 

She replied, “ I love thee not. Why dost thou cause all things 
ihm I love and rake delight in 10 fade and die?*' 

” Lady ", replied Death, “ 'tis Age and Fate, against which 1 
am helpless Age causes all things to wither; but when men die 
at the end of time 1 give them rest and peace, and strength so 
that they may return. Bui thou, thou art lovely. Return not; abide 
with me. 11 

But she answered, " I love thee not.” 

Then said Death, "An thou received not my hand on thy 
heart, thou must receive Death's scourge ' 

“ It is Fate: better so she said, and she knell; and Death 
scourged her, and she cried. " [ fed the pangs of love.” 

And Death said. '* Blessed be ". and gave her the Fivefold Kiss, 
saying, 11 Thus only may ye attain to joy and knowledge. 1 

And he taught her all the Mysteries And they loved and were 
one, and he taught her all the Magics. 

For there are three great events in the life of man; Love, 
Death, and Resurrection in a nr* body: and Magic controls them 
all. For to fulfil love you most return aguia at the tame time and 
place as the loved one. and you must remember and Jove them 
again But to be reborn you must die, and be ready for a new 
body; and to die you must be bora; and without love you may 
not be born. And these be all the Magics, 
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T HE Stowing account, lake; i from Memoirx of Extrdpfttiiyiry 
, st , Pop “ hir by Charles Mac Kay. lid {London. 

an an example of the way in which not merely 
families, hill whole communities of people, were extcmim- 
jj™ ,n C lc cou ™ of the Church's campaign against \hc witch culr 
* Lt <*tcs that his authority for this narrative is Ent&tehunm* 

geschichte tier FnistMixhen Biituie im Mirrdvtrer by Dr F. 
Kortilm (1827), 

.. hric danders. inhabiting the district from die Weser to 

,ne Zuydorsoe, had long been celebrated for their attachment to 
freedom.and their successful si toggle* in its defence. As earlv as 
. e 1 Cealury they had formed a general confederacy 
jaainsi die encroachments of the Normans and the Saxons which 
was divided into seven HeUxmh, holding annually a dter At a 
Large oak, tree at Aarich, near the Upstelhoom. Here they managed 
iheir own affairs, without the control of the clergy and amMioro 
tuples who surronalcd them, to the great scandal of the biter. 
They already had true notions of a representative government 
The deptuics of the people levied the necessary taxes, deliberated 
on the affairs Of site community. and performed, in their simple 

mid patriarchal manner, nearly a || ^ f linclwns o/ lhe rcprcic , ll:i . 
hve assemblies of the present day Fmallv, the Archbithop of 
Bremen, together with the Count of Aldttiburo ami other neigh- 
Kiumig potentates, formed a league against that section of the 
rncuonJcr* known by the name of the StaJingcr. and succeeded, 
after harassing them and sowing dissensions among them foi 

T™ ][f Srs ' m ^ rin £ iil K lf »em under the yoke, (Jut the Stcdinsrer. 
devotedly attached to thdr ancient laws, by which they ImJ 
a lainai a degree of rivil am] religious liberty very uneo'mmoQ 
in that age. did not submit without a violent struggle Tbcv arose 

^Zr UtiD t 12Wl in dcfenw Of the^tident customs 

tiihcsTo jKJP’ rCIU k £ ® J 1 *? , pa > |B » S the feudal chiefs or 
Whes to the cJcigY—who had forced themselves mio their peaceful 

retrcaid -and drove out many of their oppressors For a period 

dnullhliSi lWCn,y . > T rS f tilC br3¥C S,Cdinficr «***"* to strog^e 
w " f thc Afdvhhh l ^ of Bremen Snl 
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nobleman a* a potion from which he could *end oul fib 
marauders lo plunder and defray the jj^srasiatis of the peasantry 

The invincible courage of these poor people proving too strong 
ior their oppressors to cope with bj the ordinary mean; of war* 
fare, the Archbishop of Bfemen applied to Pope Gregory IX for 
his spiritual aid against them, flint prelate entered cordially into 
the cause, and bunching forth Ms anathema against Use Stodinger 
as tie re lies and witches; encouraged &f| srue believers to assist in 
thetr extermination. A large body of thieves and fanatics broke 
into thdr country in the year 1233. killing and hurtling wherever 
they we in. and not sparing either women or children, the sick 
'"ir the aged, in their rage, rbc Stedinger, however, tallied in great 
force, muted their invaders, and killed m battle sheir leader. Count 
Burckhiirdt of Oldenburg, with many inferior chieftains 

Again the Pope was applied to, and a crusade against the 
Stedinger was preached in all tha! p±n of Germany The Pope 
wrote to all the bishop* and leaden of the faithful act exfoortnSmn 
to arm, to fCM mil from I he Sand ihos* abominable witches and 
wizards ‘The Stcdinger vaid his holiness "seduced by the 
devil, have abjured all the laws of God and man, slandered the 
Chinch insulted the holy sacraments. consulted wishes io rai* 
evil spirits, shed bipod late water, taken Lhe lives of priests, and 
uonccKieJ an infernal scheme to propagate I he worship of (he 
devih whom they adore under (he name of Asmodi Fits devil 
appears to them in different shapes—sometimes as a goose or a 
duck, and i\ it hers in the figure of a pale, bkek^yed youth, with 
a mclancholv aspect, whose embrace fills tbrir beam with eternal 
hatred against the holy Church of Christ. This devil presides at 
their sabbaths, when they all kiss lunt and dance around him. 
He then envelopes them in total darkness, and they alt, male and 
female, give themselves up to the grossest and most disgusting 
debauchery 1 

In consequence of these letter of the Pope, the emperm of 
Germany, Frederic O h also pronounced his ban uganm them The 
Bishops of R&tiEbourg, Lubecfc H Gsnabnuck, Munster and Mimkit 
look up arm* to cutcmiinEiie them, aided by die Duke of Brabant, 
the CouciLh -if Hu! land, of Geve*. of ihz Mark, of Olden bung, of 
Fgmond* of Drest. and many other powerful nobler An army of 
forty thousand men was soon collected, which marched, under the 
command of ihe Duke of Brabant, imo the country M the Sicdin* 
gcr. The latter mustered vigorously in defence of iheu lives and 
liberties, but could raise no greater force, including every man 
capable of luring Aims, than eleven thousand men to cope against 
(he overwhelming numbers of tlieir foe. I he) fought with the 
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of despair, but all in vain. Fight Lhnu^am! of thou were 
skin upon tfe field cf bailie; the whole race wa* exterminated, 
and the enraged conquerors scoured the amxiirv in nil direction 
slew the women and children and old men. drove away t he cattle, 
fired Ibe woods and cottages, and made a, total waste of the LsndL" 

As it is ousted that the clergy had "forced themselves into 
titc peaceful retreats ■' of the Siedingcr, it k dear that no clergy 
had been there before; in other words, the Stedmger were 
M heathen? ". It wiJJ be noted that they held their an m ud h+ parlia- 
mtni 11 under an oak tree, sacred to the Old God from time 
immemorial The Pope was probably guessing at the name of lhdr 
Gcd a or merely invent]ng; " Asmodl** is Asmodeus* the evil spirit 
of the Book of Tobit, in this Aprcscrypha. and not a Teutonic 
name at all The story of the "devil" appearing as a goo^e or 
a duck is. of course, nonsense; hut the L ' pak, bbek-eyed youth *\ 
who presided at the sabbaths, and was greeted with a kiss, sounds 
like their human leader. 

Had the valiant defenders of Friesland been Christiana their 
imnie^ would probably have been handed down to posterity 
heroes; 

For how mn man dk belter 
Than fjKiRe fearful aL H 
Fdf ihc uhci of hv fiiben 
And The lanpim of hi* GcxUl 

Thtitnas of Guitimprt. witting in [he year 1258. admits that 
paganism w us still existent in Germany m hi* day. He says. " Then 
there is the third specie* of demons called Du&ii or Dusiones. of 
whom we hear much* to whom the Gentiles anciently consecrated 
planted giLives, to them the Fruition gentilet itil! cotno rate 
woods r which they dare nor cut down and never enter except to 
offer sacrifices**. {My italics) De Bonum Uruvcrs&le, 1 ii., c 56. 

\Quoted in H C. Lea’s Materials Tuwxrd.\ a History of Witch* 
croft). Many okl writers mention these 11 Dusii "a whom they liken 
to F&unus. SyWomns ami Pan In other words* the okl ' King of 
the Wood "* under whose sacred oak the Stedingcrs met. 
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SIGNIFICANT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF THE WITCH 
CULT, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO I?RETAIN 

T ATER Palaeolithic Period fthc Old Slone Age, when man used 
_jr tools and weapons of shipped stone), ihe time of die cave 
paintings in France and Spain deputing round dances and a God. 
or a priest as a God's representative, dressed in aninisi skins and 
with a homed headdress: also of the making of figurines of a 
Goddess of Fertility, naked and with tier feminine sexuality 
emphasised: about J2000 to 10000 B.C 

Britain became an island about 6<XX) B G It had previously 
been joined to the mainlami of Europe. 

Commencement of agriculture in the Near East Uhn discovery 
of farming and cattle-billing. people having previously lived by 
hunting): about 6000 to 5000 B.C. (Thii meant that the concept 
of the fertility of the soil added to that of the fertility of 
hurmm ami of herds of game, with conse^upit JiddUions to the 
rises mid beliefs nf religion and nragic.) 

Frcm about 3*XM B.C people possessing Neolithic culture 
'culture of the New Stone Age. when men hud ground and polished 
weapons of stone* and the knowledge of ognciillime) began to 
settle in Britain. These people are said to have come from North 
Africa. They built the ” long barrows '* and may have Itart a cult 
of survival and the After-World akin to that of Osins and Jsis in 
EfifP*. in its essential concepts. 

As soon as mankind discovered sericulture, the worship of the 
Sun God and the Moon Goddess became important, because of the 
effect of the sun and the moon upon the seasons and the growth 
01 crops. They were associated with survival and reincarnation, 
because primitive religion drev, ar analogy between these concepts 
and that of the annual death and rebirth of the sun. and the 
month]-, disappearance and reappearance of the moon; also with 
the continual death and rebirth of the com and other crops This 
may be the origin f the old saying of Hermetic philosophy. " As 
above, so below ". 

f’ircn 3?5Q B.C Sargoo of Atkad recorded his conquest of 
"The Tin Land Couniry. which lie* beyond the Mediterranean." 
This ma y have been a part of Britain Cornwall and Somerset had 
valuable tin mines 

The Glastonbury Zodiac: It has been suggested that the natural 
form of the hills, rivers, etc., around Glastonbury suggested 
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figures* firm which the Zodiac was originated, Some human labour 
ai«h ms gutting and building up, made the figures drarer. The 
Z^xtinc b described being developed m an early date, and 
originated an a British latitude where else in such :s futnude could 
it have arisen? 

About 2000 B.C people of the Early Bronze Age began coming 
to Britain. They had bimze weapons and implement*, made of a 
mixture of copper and tin. Britain'^ possession of tin mines would 
have attracted trader from all bronz^usmg countries of that part 
of die civilised world. The "round harrows" were made by the 
Bronze Age peoples 

< xistruct™ of Stonehenge, a fertility temple* commenced ^bout 
1 S<.hj B.C Avebury was prohabh commenced rather earlier. The 
Chalice Well *1 Gtotrabur) 1 ulso probably belongs to tills 
period. The EarJy Bronze Age wm the period of the construction 
of most of the megaliths: ( i,e 11 big stone '1 mnnumenix, budt a* 
stone circles, etc. fhese continued throughout succcedmn \car?, 
righs up to the present day* la be the traditions I mcettm^plii es 
of rite witch cult, f For etumple, the Rollright Slone*) 

It should, of course* be distinctly iindentfMxi that the*# very 
early dntes are merely approx iitiaiicijv*. based upon the present *tat e 
of arebaeo logical knowledge: and that the various Pl Ages “are 
not sharply defined, bul merge into eqch other. 

In L KiJ BC laccording to Geoffrey of Monmouth) Brutus and 
hb followers, refugees from Troy, sailed up the Thames and 
tairmkd LondoiL This date is + of course, approximate; but when 
Trciy was destroyed some refugees may have come to the countries 
titey bad traded with, and they had trading relations with Britain. 
Sud L refugees, wishing to found a new colony, might da ins to be 
of royal nock, Geoffrey of Monmouth's dates come from his list 
of kings, and in the length of their reigns; he eoi remarkabJv near 
to lire date of Troy, 

!n the 5tli century B.C. Cdlic people of the Hallstadl Iron 
A^e culture invaded Britain and occupied ihe South-eastern parti 
rhe> V -00 spoils and implements 10 Britain. ;ind are 

gjuwnillj thought to have been the people wJuj brought die Druids 
f , f I ? 3,s: Bui it is possible that th c Druids were partly 
f TOm lhe earI,er priesthoods The people vhn 

^uli SlotKhenge ami Avebury may have had a religion that 
retained unit) the later Druids merge) with it Only in this way 
I tj-nk. aw W MCamt for the Cehs in France and' Ireland, who 

JU? rtll r T d f ° f * he ! r °™- “J' ^«ing that in tkilam 
f , f h n r - ,he tnjc ItmwtadaB to be learnt. 
The Bnush Druids must have had an earlier tradition 
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BX 55. Julius Caesar's abortive attempt to conquer Britain 

About A D 37 Joseph of Arimsthea. wuh some companions, 
refugee* from Palestine after the Crucifixion* is sad to have come 
to Britain and taken refuge in Gbuvtunbttfy, then a Druid cenire. 
where he built the first Christian church in BrituiiL 

A.D. 43 A Roman army, despatched by the Emperor Qaiuim 
landed on the coast of Kent. and during the next forty yean i the 
Legion* gradually occupied the country up to die Scottish High* 
lands. 

A.D. hi The Revolt of Boudkea fBoadices). Massacre of the 
Druids by the Roman army. 

A.D- 120, Britain incorporated by treaty into the Roman 
Empire. 

A.D. 324 By decree of the Emperor Constantine, Christianity 
became the official religion of the Roman Empire. 

A D, 4in. The foil of Rome, and end of Roman rule in Britain 
(It was in ibis fifth century that King Arthur must have lived, if 
he had an historical existence,) 

AJ>. 553. Council of Constantinople declares doctrine of 
reincarnation to be heresy* 

A.D. 597 St. Augustine brings Papal Christianity So Britain, 
now extensively settled h\ Angles, Saxons, Jutes, and Danes. 

A.D MjT Refusal of the Celtic Christians to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Rume, Massacre of the Cdsic Bishops and burning 
of Bangor Library. 

7th century A.D. Liber Pocnttemml® " of Theodore forbids 
the practice of dancing in animal masks, especially those of 
homed beasts (so the people were used to doming in masks, as 
witches did). 

A.D 900 King Edgar regretted thu the Old Gods were much 
more worshipped in hk dominium titan the Christian Gods. 

Orea A.D. 906 Rtigjtao. in his De Ecdenmticn Dizripitmt, gives 
the famous ** Canon Episcopt *\ dcnmincing w wicked women " 
who ride til night 1 with Dinaa. the goddess nf pagans ,l . obeying 
her as & goddess and being " summoned to Iter service on certain 
nights This in described at a delusion of the devil, Regino 
ascribes this Canon to the Council of Ancyra. circa 314 A-P„ hut 
modem authorities think it possible that Regina wrote it himsdf 
It was the official teaching of the Church about the Sabbat meet¬ 
ing’'. until ihc publication of the Molten* Sfalufininim in I486, 
whkh denied its aulhority (backed by she Bull of Pope Innocent 
VUl in 1484* who icalled the authors of the “ Malleus Malefic- 
arum \ Tustitom and Sprenger. his "beloved sons") It is a 
possibility that Regino forged the Canon Episcopi; and it k a, 
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certainty that lostiraris and Sprengcr forged the Approbation of 
the Theological Faculty of the University of Cologne which was 
affixed id the Malleus Afalefiairum. So the M infallible Mother 
Church's" teaching on witchcraft began with a forgery, and con- 
linued with another forgery when the first one no longer served 
its purpose. It has been further suggested thm the translation d 
the Authorised Version of the Bible of Exodus, Chap. XXII, v. IS, 
as ** Thou shall not suiter a witch lo live " is yet a third forgery, 
perpetrated to please the witch-hunting King Jamt ! in whose 
reign it was made The word translated “ witch ** actually means 
“poisoner": yet this text was the death-warrant of thousands 
However, tile Lutherans in Germany also used the text in the umt 
vensc, though 1 think learned men (here must also have known 
that it was a false translation. 

1066. The Norman Conquest. 

lWt>-]27f>. The era of the Crusades, which ended in final failure. 

11*30 Death of William Rufus twhu was slmitft certainly a 
pagan), 

'■ fn ttie Wifi year of the reign of King John " took place the 
first recorded trial for wiichcraft in Britain King John is said 
to have been friendly with the witch cult. The verdict in the atiovc 
ease was “ Not Guilty 

1207. Pope Innocent III commenced to preach the Albigfins'on 
Cmsadc. directed against the Gathari in the South of France. 

1234. Extermination Of the Slcdingera 

1290. Edward I expelled the Jews from England. 

1303. The Bishop of Coventry accused by the Pope of being a 
witch 

1307-1314. Persecution of Ihc Knights Templars, 

Pope John XXII was Pope from 1316 to 1334 He was 
ihe author of some of the earliest formal decrees against 
witchcraft. 

1324 Trial of Dame Alice Kyieler of Kilkenny, by the Bishop 
of Otsory. She took refuge in England where she had ** highly- 
placed friends”. Later. King Edward III, in whose reign this 
happened, was in n state of feud with the Bishop of Qssory for 
some years Was he one of the ** highly-placed friends "7 

1349 Foundation by Edward III of the Order of the Garter 
‘.which may have hud connections with the witch cull). 

1406. King Henry IV gives directions to the Bishop of Norwich 
in search for and arrest witches and Sorcerers in his diocese 

1430. Trial of Joan of Arc, 

1484. Papal Bull of Pope Innocent VTH, Suntmis dendertmtis 
<r ifectibtu. (Particularly fierce attack on heretics and witches.) 
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14.?;; Publication of Lhc Malleus Maieficarurn. Tills was the 
signal for severe and widespread persecution. 

[54i Witchcraft Act parsed in tlic reign of Henry VITL before 
this time, according to Hale. ‘ Witchcraft. SortUegium. was by 
the ancient laws of England of ecclesiastical cognizance, and upon 
conviction thereof, without abjuration, was punishable with death 
by writ de haerciico comburendo'' (Quoted by H- E, Lea. 
Materials Towards a WirtGry of Witchcraft..} This loots as if 
witches were formerly recognised as being so heretical sect, find 
confirms the old story of the " burning lime **. 

1547. The Act of Henry Vfll was repealed under Edward VI. 

15t>2. Another Witchcraft Act passed, m the reign of Elizabeth I 
The punishment Wat the pillory for the first otfence, and death 
after three separate convictions, 

[563 The Parliament of Mary Queen of Scots passed a law 
decreeing death for witches. " Upon a very moderate calculation. 
i| is presumed tiiat from the passing of the .Act of Queen Mary 
■ill the accession of James to the throne of England, a period of 
ju years, the average number of executions for witchcraft in Scot¬ 
land was 200 annually, or upwards of 17.000 altogether. For the 
first nine years the number was not one quarter so grail; but 
towards the years 1590 to 1593. Ibe number must have been more 
than 400 11 , (Mackay, History of Extraordinary Popular Delusions.) 

1584. First edition of The Diseovtrie of Witchcraft, by Reginald 
Scot This was one of the first books to deny superstitious notions 
of witchcraft, and to treat the subject in a rationalistic manner, 
fames I ordered it to be burnt by the public hangman, t He 
obviously thought that in the wrong hands it was dangerous!) 
It is a witch iradUioD that they influenced the writing of books 
to make people see reason and stop (he persecution-mania; such 
books ridiculed popular superstition, even to the extern of sug¬ 
gesting that there were no such beings as witches. This book of 
Scot's may liave been one of such, Scot may even have been a 
witch himself; he displays a suspicious knowledge of magical 
processes, showing that he had evidently studied the subject. 

1597, James VI of Scotland (James 1 of England) published at 
Edinburgh his treatise on Demonology and Witchcraft. Witch- 
hunting was given Royal patronage. 

1604. The Witchcraft Act of James I, the most severe yet intro¬ 
duced in English civil law-. “ Dr Zachary Gray, the editor of an 
edition of Hudibras. informs us in a note to that work, that he 
himself perused s list of 3,000 witches who were executed in the 
time of the Ijsig Parliament alone. During the fim 80 years of 
the seventeenth century, the number executed has been estimated 
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at 500 annually, rtinking the frightful lotnl of 40.TO0 T \ (Macfcay* 
Op T dl l li mu$t be i^membered lhai this total applies to Britain 
alone, and Like- no account of the terror that was raging on (he 
CoMin&ttU and, had been eoniinuing for years. 

1644. Matthew Hopkins started up in business as ifc Witch-finder 
General ¥ *. made a profitable career of iu claiming tvi'caty 
shillings a head for every witch found, and lavish Expenses ,J 
from the authorities who employed him He has a number of 
mutators* especially in Scotland. 

1631. Joseph GlanvO, in his Sadduchmm Triumphal w. says. 

L Thousands in our own nation have suffered for their vile com- 
pacts wish u postage spirits*** i.e. as witches. It is notable, however, 
that Saddyctsmux Triumphant was wrilten as a pious protest 
against the growing disbelief in witchcraft, The mote intelligent 
and educated people were growing iickcited ^i die slaughter, and 
were beginning to doubt the whole phantasntagoria of the Church's 
teaching about witchcraft. 

1711 Jane Weitham of Wftlketne was tried as a witch and. being 
found guilty by the jury, was condemned to denth* but the judge 
disbelieved the evidence am) disagreed with the jury's verdict. He 
everted himself to procure her pardon, and ihe was released- This 
is generally stated to have been the Iasi trial for witchcraft in 
England. 

1722, An old woman was burned os a witch at Dornoch. in 
Scotland. This was the last judicial execution in Scotland 

1735. In the reign of George □. the Witchcraft Act of 1735, 
which said tit effect that there was no such tiling as witchcraft, 
and no one m future should be prosecuted for it; bur that anyone 
who pretended to supernormal powers should be prosecuted as 
an impostor. 

1749, Girnbmo Tartarotti published at Rovereto, Italy, his 
hook, Oet Congnsto Nattatno rfetie Lammic, in which he stated 
that witchcraft was derived from the oid cult of Diana, and drew 
a distinction between it an,l ceremonial magic that sought to 
conjure demons He had to write very guardedly, because of the 
(Iimger of top pointedly offending the clergy of Catholic Italy 
though be was upon the right track, and is. f believe. the earliest 
writer to take this Line, 

1809. Brown's Dictionary, published at Edinburgh, defines a 
witch as “ A woman who lias dealings with tbc Devil* *\ fOld ideas 
evidently died hard in, Scotland.) 

184S Modem Spirit uni ism was founded as a result ol invesiip- 
lions into the phenomena produced by the Fox Sistera in America. 
[Such phenomena had appeared before, but people hod been afraid 
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to investigate them rationally,? The Church denounced Spirittmlisni 
as " diabolical ", \vEiicK it was noh an J as '* a revival of the old 
wiicberaft which in many respects it was. 

JS57. A French Spiritualist, Allan Kardec, upon instructions 
from his "Guides ”, reintroduced the ancient doctrine of reincar¬ 
nation publicly into Europe, 

I892-IB97* One of the greatest impostures of modem tunes was 
perpetrated in France by two Freethinkers. Dr. Charles Hacks 
and Gabriel JogarnT They published a series of ” revelations of 
Satani.-iiti M p of the most sensational type, which were firmly 
believed in by targe numbers of high-ranking clergy, Jogand wtt> 
actually received in audience by Pope Leo X If I and patronised 
by Bishops and Cardinals. Then on April 19th, 1897, in the lecture 
room of the Geographical Society In the Boulevard Si Germain* 
he admitted it was all a fabrication, intended as an elaborate prac- 
iical joke upon the credulity of the ckrgy. In spite of this. a num¬ 
ber of ihem continued to believe in it, and most modem descrip¬ 
tions of Satanism ,r are in fact based upon these fake " reve¬ 
lations ", It had proved too good a slick to beat Spiritualism with I 
I Jogand had declared Spiritualism to be a branch of Satanism } 
Daniel Dougin Home, the Ibhiu-js medium, was in hi$ day 
declared by the Church to have a pact with tho Devil, and to 
celebrate Black Masses. 

1921, Dr Margaret Alice Murray published her boot, The 
Witch Cult In West*m Europe: it was followed by The God of 
the Witches, In these books* Dr* Murray stated that witchcraft 
wtu the remains of die unciem pagan religions of Europe* and 
she identified the Horned God of the witches os being the oldest 
representation of a ddly known to man, and identical with the 
deity depicted in the Palaeolithic cave paintings. Her books were 
attacked by the Rev Father Montague S ummers as being a revival 
of the heresy of Girolamo Tartarotti (see above). 

1949 G. B. Gardner, under the pen-name of "Sdre", wrote 
an historical novel called ftfj/t Magic's Aid, w hich was published 
in this year It was, so fur as he knows* the first book written by 
an initialed witch, describing, under the guise of fiction, something 
of whaf n witch believes. 

1951 The Witchcraft Act of 1735 was repealed, and replaced 
by the Fraudulent Mediums Act which legally recognises the 
existence of genuine mediumship and psychic powers, and pro¬ 
vided penalties only for those who fraudulently pretend to possess 
such, powers in order to make money. 

1954 Witchcraft Today , by G B Gardner, was published: the 
first book ever written describing what witches are and what they 
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do. by someone who had actually taken part in ilieir ceremonies, 
worshipped their Gods with them, and made magic with them 
1956- The August number of fare Muxudnt i American edition) 
earned a story of how, ou July 3rd. 1955, in Ojinaga. Vfevioo. 
eighty-live miles from Alpine. Texas, a woman named Joseph mil 
Arista was publicly burned at the stake as a witch, will;out Inal, 
upon die orders of die local priest, carried out by the alcalde 
and the city police. 


Appendix IV, 


THE FORGERIES OF THE CANON EPISCOPI AND THE 
MALLEUS MALEFICARUM. 

[ HAVE previously referred the reader to H. C Lea s Materials 
Towards a History of Witchcraft for (hs full details of this 
matter however, as Thai book is n;u one which is within ea;> 
reach of the general reader, and as the matter is of some import¬ 
ance in the story of the persecution of the witch cult, I will give 
a brief abstract of it here. Lea quotes a large number of relevant 
documents to show dial the earliest teaching of the Church about 
the witches' Sabbat differed radically from ibe parade of horrors 
for which credence was, ami is, demanded by orthodox writers 
Die foundation for this early teaching is a document called the 
Canon F,piscopi. which was accepted as authoritative until l!ic 
time of the publication of the Afofleui Woleficarum in 1486. which 
finally threw it overboard, after il had been " interpreted ” and 
“ re -interpreted ” until the final sense in which i: was taken was 
almost the opposite of Us original sense Regina (circa A.D. 906) 
seems to have been the first publisher of it, in his De Ecclexiasiica 
Disciplinis: and he ascribes it to the Council of Ancyra, which met 
in A.D. 314. However, Professor George Lincoln Burr, in a note 
to Mr. I urn's book. says. ** Already the 16th century 'Correctors' 
of the Canon Law pointed out that this canon is not to be found 
in the genuine acts of the Council of Ancyra; but they find its 
substance in the (apocryphal) De Spiritu et Amma of Augustin and 
in an old life of Pope Damutis which seems to ascribe it to 4 
Roman synod of his lime. (A.D. 366-384: my tunc \ Hut Fried- 
berg (though in his ed of the Gtnon Law, Leipzig. 1879, lie 
retains without comment this note of the ‘Cbitcctnrts’i has in his 
Aus deutchen Btusbuchem (1869), pp, 67-73, shown that the 
ascription to the Council of Ancyra is only u muundctttundifig 
hy Gratian, while the life of Dam&sus deserves no credit. He thinks 
il is an excerpt from some Frankish capitulary. According to so 
high an authority OS Raul Fournier {BibUotheqae tfe i'Ecoie des 
diaries, hoed, 1920. p. I7ff.) Regius) must not be implicitly 
trusted as an editor of canons. Il tst incontestable qiTon ieouve 
dans son oeuvre, en assez grand nornfire, des testes retouches et 
par fob plus ou mains rcmaiivts. Nay more: not only are canons 
apocryphoDy ascribed to councils to which they do not belong, 
among ihem 'pseudo-canons d'Ancyre 1 . but i! esi, d'alii ears, dans 
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iV rtcueil dr Regina *i des textes qul sard mcontesiahlement das 
apocryphrs forge de sanies pi&es. And* since ws kmw iliac 
Regina rdouched his test*, gave then* fallacious label and 
■-JcnistL'd rragoietu^ wholly apocnphal. we auusot* thinks Fournier 
help suspecting that among the capita incertn some may be of his 
creation. The Cup Episcopi Fournier docs not mention; but the 
reforming purpose of Rcgitio's boot and his known interest in 
morals suggest iJn- possibility of its coming from his pen " 

In other word?, this alleged Canon of the Council of Aneyra was 
possibly a forgery, and was ascribed to Uic Council of Ancyra to 
give it pretended authority. Tie purpose wns propaganda against the 
night-riding witches :niA its comparatively mild tone reflects 
the fact thii the Chtrreh was not yet sufficiently firm m the saddle 
to be abb to do more than disparage and mock at the nocturnal 
iisfritinblies lo celebrate the old Mysteries ami worship the old 
Gtnls The ccKt, translated from the Latin, is as follows: - 


tUihupa and their ometih must labour with .nil Uidr strength to 
uprcwJi thproufhty from sbetr poriihci (be pcrmdnu* art ift ion xty 
iJlL « mutahee mwiM by the devil. Mid if they find a mas or women 
follower of ihJi widudneu to eject than fuuUy dbUfreced fremi Ulcii 
pAJulhe?- For I he Apoadc! “ A mun ihui is i heretic after i he 
brei and icccintl admonition a void !r Th^it in held captive by die 
devil who, leaving ibelr creator, peck ihe aid of <he drvil, And *3 holy 
Church mun he claused of dm pat. It Lt nlfto not to be omitted that 
tome wkk*d w^q perverted by Stic devil, educed by illiuions AJid 
phanaame of demons, believe and profess themselves to the hour) 
of nigh.4 to ndc upon cenmm bc 4 vj wish Diana. the goddm 

and an inmimerabte multitude of women, and in the iifence 
of the dead of night so traverse |rtan ipac*$ of ciith. and 10 obe;? 
ha wiMndi 41 d their and to be fummoned lo hex 

ferv™ on certain cu$hl* But \ wtih it were lisey atone who pcriiM 
In llsek faiilsteuntis and did not draw many wish thm snip the 
dfunachon of bifidelity. For in annumersble multitude, decerned by 
shu falie optnjnrv. believe iim hr he inie and, to bdtaviag* wander 
Trurn she rigbl fitlh and Afc involved to ihe erroT of the pmpni when 
they think that there is myth mg of divinity or power accpl ibe 
viw fiod- Wherefore the priou ihioughouf ihdr thurehe* ihcnjld 
rtEidi with aI] inuilenct lo the people that (hey may know Ihti 10 
be in every way laUc j-nd Uiai vueh phantasm* ire imput'd on She 
mindi of infidel r and not by ihc divine but by the wnlippmt lirirth 
Thui Satan tumidi. who lrSndiguxei himself mia an ut£c] of fight, 
when be ha» cAptured ibt inind of a miserable wmtian imi hA* 
mbjtifMed lo himself by infidelity And mcrcdulity. Immediamiy 
Uamfonro hmudf into Iha ipticvt® And timiltfudeA oa diUmnt pa- 
ipn&gc* ind ifehitfmg the mind which he holds captive and eshibidnj 
thjnss. Joyful or es^mnifuh ami perwrai, known aj unknown, teadi 
is ihreny^h deiiaui wayi, and while she ipUit tlmm endurn rhtA, the 
fAUhJm mirtii thinks rho* thiufs happcti mn in U10 apirU but In 

Ihe body Vfehn « llicic ihal is siol led wt of himself in dreatm snd 
nocturnal vinora And %t=* much when doepiufi which he Etad never 
■cen wakmf? Uho is 10 siuptd and fooUih ai 10 thinl thAi all fhm- 
shins* which are ,mly done in tpuHl happen m the body, when The 
Fmplwt Ezekiel ntw vUitatEom of ihs Loid m ipml tad not m the 
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body, ind the ApoNte John ia« «iil hcmrd I ho my*teri^ of the 
Apoc^ypft in the f,prrj[ and m>! in Hie buKiji. «ii he hirruwU uyi, " I 
was in the ipifif” And Paul does not dare r» uy lhat he w« rapt 
In die body. It n therefm In tut pnclsfnicd publicly to nil lim 
whoever believci suck Thing* or similar to these loses the laith. tnd 
he who Ivts not she right faith in ti«i is not of God but oi tuns in 
whom he beliethat ix -uf the devil. For of ihjt Laid ii b wtiucji, 
"AH diL-uu were mfub by Him" Whoew* Mwves shat 

anything an be made. or that *ny creamrc an ^ ciungid lo beitcf 
gr el> wQr3c« or be tttitsf armed into Another s-pccic* of itfailiturit. 
ucent bv the Creator HinncU who m-ide c- utydiing ujiiI liirough 
Whom ill things were made, is bwyoad doubt an mfidd." 

It will be noted that the deity of the witches is not said lu he 
Satan in ptopria persona, but ” Diana, the goddess of the pagans " 
It it spilt , however, that this goddess is really Satan in disguise, 
and that the people who are M summoned u ■ her service on certain 
nights *, i.c. to die Suhbats. do not really and corporeally go there 
ill all. but thill the whole thing is simply a delusion of the 
imagination, the " illusions anti phantasms of demons " 

Hence, according to ibis, there is in reality nn flying upon 
broomsticks, or goals, no kissing of the buttock, of goals or even 
of Clrand Masters, no performing toads, no EUiniUalisni of un- 
baptised babes, no defiled Hosts, no copulation with demons, no 
transformation into ammaJs, not even any black candles or crosses 
upside down—the whole thing is shear inuigtoaiion! Further, it is 
very plainly staled that those who believe the witches' Sabbat to 
be a physical reality are '* Infidels 
Now, in the days ir, which it wus written, this fake addition to 
Canon Law was a clever and subtle piece of propaganda Its 
purpose was to frighten people out of attending die Sabbati by 
awin g doubts is their minds about " delusions of demons . It 
ties in very well with the leaching of the Early Church that all 
pvgan divinities were devil* in disguise. Hus liilt about phantasms 
and illusions was ihc sort of thing to confuse the minds of simple 
people and fill them with vague tenors of die unknown Precisely 
the same technique is used by the Roman Catholic Church to this 
day in its attacks upon Spiritualism: all the ‘ Guides**, they say. 
are devils in disguise, and the whole thing is a diabolical illusion. 

Bui as lime went on, precisely the same thing happened with 
regard to the witch cull as is beginning to happen with regard to 
Spiritualism. So many people adhered to it that the charge of 
“ illusion” would not serve. Darker allegations had to be brought; 
tales of “ devil-worship ** and ” foul orgies “ to which the external 
appearance of the cull was merely the outer court (vide Mr Dennis 
Wheatley in The Sunday Graphic: it is wonderful how history 
repeats itself). 
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How li ver, The two types of anti -witch propaganda we re mutually 
contradictory; it was no use spreading “atrocity stones " if at the 
same time your Canon Law taught that the meetings at which these 
atrocities took place were imaginary And as time worn on the 

Canon Episcopt “ became more and more of an encumbrance to 
the witch- burners, anil needed To bo “ interpreted " with longer 
and longer arguments. The early Churchmen who had believed 
that ji quick and decisive victory 1 over paganism was a certainty 
were di:-appoiiitcd It was proving a long-drawn-out struggle. The 
Judgment Day which they bail expected in the year 1000 die! not 
come off. fhc Crusades had ended in ignominious failure. And 
still the accursed pagans survived! Worse still, such men as 
Wydiffc had begun to preach against “the corruption of the 
Church . and to translate the Bible into English so dial men 
could read it and think for themselves. The printing-presses were 
beginning to be set up at) over Europe, ami thereon were being 
printed, not only such books as were to Lhc glory of Mother 
Chinch, hut bonks of Plato and the heathen Creeks Then was 
far too much free-thinking going on in tbe world, especially uj^.u* 
the Subject of " pagan error", and strong measures were needed 
to cope with it. 

Rome was quick to realise the formidable power ,.f the new 
invention, the printing-press, as a means of controlling the minds 
of men and shaping public Opinion. In 1484 Pope Innocent VI Jl 
published a Phpnl Bull which was a particularly strong attack 
upon heretics and witches. It said That witches copulated with 
demons in the forms of rocubi and succubsc, destroyed the off¬ 
spring of women and cattle and the fruits of the earth, afflicted 
men and women with diseases, prevented intercourse between 
man and wife, making men impotent anti women sterile. " with 
many other unspeakable crimes " It was the signal for a steppmg- 
up of the campaign to exterminate the witch celt. Before this, 
there had been plenty of Papal Bulk directed against the witch 
culL but they had been directed to special localities, and were 
but little known to the general public; thk Bull, however, was 
printed, and spread broadcast over Europe as part of a book 
written under Vatican patronage by the Pope's " beloved sons ", 
Heinrich Institoris and Jacob Spreager, 

This book, tiie famous Moifeus \faleficcrum, hod a tremendous 
effKt upon the persecution of witches. It was the forerunner of 
many similar works, all devoted to the promotion of witch- 
burning, and to removing the last arguments in favour of showing 
any clemency, including especially those drawn from The Cantm 
Epi'-r&pi It was not the first book to deny the authority of the Canon 
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Epheofti. but it bad a greater effect than any other on account 
ol its widespread arcLLlntiun, the official patronage of the Vatican, 
and the alleged patrmiage of the University of Cologne. 

It commences with elaborate arguments; that disbelief in the 
evils or witchcraft is heresy; arguments against unbelievers are set 
out, at length, showing that ilu'Ii unbeliever*, existed and were a 
thorn lu. die side of die witch-hunters. h tiles Pope Innocent's 
Hull as proof of the evil deeds of witches! There is a erectl deal 
of the usual monkish abuse of women; a number of weird and 
wonderful stories of people being carried off by demons, etc.; and 
innumerable alleged instances of “ sorcery ", most of which would 
insiih the intelligence of any sctiooicbild. Witches are accused of 
using consecrated Hosts to work evil charms, murdering babies, 
afflicting people with all kinds of diseases, transforming people 
into beasts, raising storms, riding bodily through the air. killing 
people b> mere touch, or even a look, bewitching caltie to madness 
or death, stealing milk by a kind of '* rcmule contrui "—in short 
the book is a farrago of every superstitious horror conceivable 

Hit third pan of the book urges secular as well as ecdedastieaJ 
Courts to prosecute witches, ,ind gives them minute instructions, 
as to bow to do so. Mere “ ill-fame ". and that upon the word 
of persons of bad character or simple mind, is Miffidcm to be 
accepted as evidence! 

An explanation is indirectly furnished by this book as to why 
50 many witches or alleged witches persisted to the last in " con¬ 
fessing' 1 the must preposterous things. If they confe ssed , they 
were judged ** penitent", and were accorded the " mercy 11 of 
being strangled before being burned: but if th^y refused to confess 
what was required of them, or asserted their innocence after they 
had been condemned, they were judged " impenitent ’’ arid burned 
alive According to the tradition in die witch cult, if anyone was 
caught and the inquisitors tried to make them tell anything real 
about the cult, they were forewarned by the laws of the cult that 
they must not do so; but in order to obtain relief from torture, 
if they could see that there was no Hope of escape they were told 
to confess to any horrors and impossibilities suggested to them 
because this would bring them a quick death. 

At the time when the Malle ret Maleficartim was issued, the 
University of Cologne wax the appointed Censor of books, though 
this office was removed from it by a Papal Bull of 1487. and 
transferred to the Bishops; probably because of its refusal to 
co-operate in the matter of the Mallem Udettearum, for when 
Sprcngcr and Ensiitum submitted their book to the FheologKSJ 
(-‘acuity of the University, they could get only four ot the pro* 
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lessors to iASue a cautious and guarded approbation of It. the rest 
would tifLve nothing to do with \L Nothing dauuid, ibis precious 
pair of scoundrels proceeded to forge a document which purported 
ifl show the approbation of the whole Faculty. 

I he forgery has been exposed in modem times by the learned 
archivist of Cologne. Joseph Hansen* m 1898. It appears that the 
copies of ' he Malleus Matcficu/urn which were inicoded for circu¬ 
lation in Cologne were specially printed without the " Appro ban 
tion T *; but the ones intended for dmeukiiou elsewhere liud die 
"Approbation 11 inserted in them, la spite of this precaution, it 
bec;iiiEt: known to like University that the forgery had been com* 
in it led; hut it is probable that it was unsure fur them to have 
too much to say about it. Also, their office of censoring books 
had by now been removed from them, by Papal order, and placed 
in the haflth of I he Bishop*, who could be relied upon to do as 
they were told. 

However, Slier beadle* upon whu*c alleged word the “ Approba¬ 
tion ' and the E>can of the Faculty, Thomas de Scotia, 

eijEercd their P-mud demaJ in i\u ; teWtti* Of the Vtiv, Gftft), and. 

a mark of their fediugs tipoii the mutter, wbusi SprcEger* who 
W'iiS a member of the rheological Faculty, died* no Requiem M&s* 
was performed for him by the I diversity* contrary m ihe usual 
custom. There was little that they dared do or say; they were 
lucre Jy .1 handful of scholars against a formidable and pitiless 
totalitarian machine; hut they made their mark in the archives, 
and that mark has come down to us, Their denial was noted in 
1758. by Joseph Hartzhdm, who was then Dean of the Theological 
Faculty, and as such had charge of the records, Tb# records 
ilsermdvc* subsequently (Appeared: hut the note of the Faculty’s 
denial* in Hadzhcim's hand writing, was preserved, and found by 
Joseph Hansen, An entry by Arnold Von Tongeru, who was Dean 
of the Faculty in the curly sixteen!I e century. lias also been pre¬ 
served: 11 Ubzr qm M&liem Mtilcficaritm dicitut jf also facutnd 
insertptus. Examlnuiidus frudhur urn magtstrorum cum relatione 
ad fuculmtem w ' It is apparent that some action was attempted, 
but the disappearance of the records prevents us knowing what 
came of il. 

Open! play ha* been made by such writers as Montague Summers 
upon I he unimpeachable diameter and integrity of the authors of 
Ihe \ta Ueus AtaL'fkarum; so ! think it time that the reading public 
was presented with this sample of H. 

The main purpose of she Malleus Mulrficixnmt was to break 
down Uk opposition of reavoruible ami educated laymen to the 
crudites and injustice* of the witch-hunt as carried on by the 
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Church. For this purpose, the backing of such institutions as the 
University of Cologne was vital; and so successful was the forgery 
that not only Catholic but Protestant circles came to accept ihe 
Mallraji as authoritative. Its other purpose was (r. get rid of that 
awkward (.'anon Epacopi; it does this bj blandly denying that 
this Omen applies to witches at all, and calls the idea that it 
does so "this pestiferous opinion”. Yet Lea (Op. fit.i quote* 
document after document to show dial for centuries the Cation 
Episcopi was the official teaching .if the Qiurclt about witches. 

So those who seek " the Church's leaching about witchcraft ’* 
in preference to tltid of secular aiuhrujxjlogy have an intriguing 
choke before them: will they have the Canon Epixopi. or will 
they have the .Wiiileui Malefiairufn? These are the Church's 
official teachings. The authors of both were forgers. Which forgery 
do they prefer ? 

If ihcy accept the teaching of the MaReus Mdefkomm, how 
do they feel about the liuic matter of proven fbigtry as affecting 
the credit of its authors? And what becomes of the wisdom of the 
Church, which l* been teaching false doctrine about witchcraft 
for centuries? 

If. on the Other Itand. they accept Lhe Canon Eptxopl (over¬ 
looking once again the forgery committed h> its author j. what 
becomes of all the wonderful stones of " the horrors of the 
Sabbat "? 

Being no theologian. I will leave them to work it oui. 
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'J'HERE appeared in the People of October 27th, 1957. on article 
upon the existence in Britain of a modern cult of witchcraft. 
The writer of the article relates fiov, he visited a large house in 
Finchley, in which he witnessed a witch ceremony which goes 
hack to pagan lime* Men and women look part in it, we are 
informed, who are regarded as reputable and respectable indi¬ 
viduals by their uresuspectiej? colleagues and friends ' f irst one 
of the men lit some incense in a bow], Scxm the room was 
with pungent caching fumes Then one of the i-irh produced a 
length of white tape She laid it round the floor ui a circle nine 
feci across. She liL four candies and placed them on the floor 
round a wooden box—the altar There were four knives, two jars 
of oil, some braided silk «mi. a goblet, a silver plate and a candle- 
nick. Then the decinc lights were switched id and the four 
witches' undressed Helping themselves from (he jars, thev rubbed 
oil in so their hands, then stepped naked into the candlelit citr ic 
With heads bowed and hands raised before them tlury stood 
before the altar Then one of the girls rook a great sword inscribed 
wilh symbols and drew its point around the white circle." At this 
juncture, the writer informs us, be was asked to leave the room 
while certain highly secret rites were performed. When he returned 
he found that the witches were sitting on the floor around ihe 
altar rhey were drinking nun. " .Suddenly they rose, brandishing 
the ritual knives, and began j frenzied dance to the accompaniment 
of throbbing music from a tape recorder They whirled, hopped 
and capered until the music died away. Then they stumbled 
exhausted to the floor. That was all But one of the girls explained 
EltfU the etui of the ctremofiy \ht mea and woihcd participant* 
are quite free to pair oil for what she insisted on describing as 
‘necking* ” * ■ 

When the writer of the article left he immediately began his 
own independent investigation into the men anil woman who Ind 
taken part in the ceremony "Through them." he reports. "-1 
came upon other members of the witchcraft sect One is a thirty- 
fivc-jear-oid doctor who practises in a northern town. He. too. is 
a highly respected member of the community. He was therefore 
omit anxious not to be identified, ft is easy to see whv For he 
mill me that, as a witch, he believes in magic. ‘Orthodox doctors.' 
he said, would be horrified if they knew, Bui members of my 
religion hope, by prayer, to influence events over which they have 
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no control. We merely employ different methods Wiichcmit has 
iu imperfections, of course They have crept in during ihe several 
hundred years in which we have been persecuted Given oppor¬ 
tune >\ witchcraft could again become a practicable religion 
applicable to 20th rctitury life/ 

Condemned by the Church as a mpnsiious evil, how could any 
responsible human being believe in it as religion?" 

There was another article upon the same subject in die People 
for November 9ih following, Amunda, a High Priestess of the 
cult, related to the writer of the ankle how ihe witches dealt with 
a man who was blackmailing one of their members. " Wc made 
a puppet/ 1 she said, 'a wax Image of the man—and bound it 
with string. Then we invoked a very special power Suddenly; the 
blackmail mopped. His hands were tied. He could do no more 
harm." The eyes of the Priestess. arc told blazed with con¬ 
viction as she said this and as she made another astonishing 
Ktafemcnl’ “If we witches did not invoke the assistance of our 
god and goddess, 1 believe that ihc sun would not return each 
morning," This trikes one as a father wild assertion* and one 
wonders how far the writer embroidered it. Tt will be noticed 
that this absurd statement is recorded in both articles. 
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